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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


TB SIM 1g CHOCOLAT MENIER 
BESTS: \BNING SIMEO N Mos 30 (MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE). 
we FE b ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 
30, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSIT EXCEEDS 5,000,000 lbs. 


CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION). ([ HE Healthiest, Best, and most Delicious 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the following among man: Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825; defies all 
ps Bn wn hr entire immunity trom, pain or operation of ong kind; a ft anequalled b honest competition ; unadulterated, highly nutritious, and 
ong previous etaptagion ; a natural ag , softness, and congens ity to the — pure. Sold in § lb. packets. Also, especially manufac- 
e r loose ; an OD 60 ect, as 
patronise 5 es of (our leading porno clergymen, and public speasers wires and «to > | tured for eating as ordinary sweetmeats or at dessert. 
are msed ; the utmost support is affo rema: ural acom é 
plete speteus of suction: they are aeneas, more durable, and naneral tan. any xe produced Wholesale, MENIER, 23, Henrietta Street, 
jeeth, fro thirty anes, Se Covent Garden, London. 
Egan, BY ALL RespscraBLe Hoosss. 

















USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





“HOWE” SEWING MACHINES, 


The Oldest Established, and the Parent of all others, 


THREE GRAND PRIZES AT PARIS, 1867; 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, 
A GOLD MEDAL AND SILVER MEDAL, 








Genuine, to be obtained only from 
THE “HOWE” MACHINE COMPANY, 
64, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Communications to GEO. W. HOWE, Manager. 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH: 67, BOLD STREET. 








Every new Fabric and Style of Suit kept 
in Stock for immediate use, or promptly 


tBors SUITS wuet BROTHERS 


50, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Domestic Machine complete, from £7 10s. Catalogues and Samples post free. 
_ 





BUSSEY, SMITH, and Co.’s A QUALITY GOODS are made of the very best 

y 7 4 selected solid leather, rivetied together on Bussey’s patent principle, by which means the 

ae Ore iy Bach fa SR w t possible durability is secured. They are fitted with patent lever locks, are made by the best 
y Ay Faz Z Svz @ivew workmen in the highest style, with every improvement that experience has sanctioned. 

an Be A at BUSSEY, SMITH, and Co.’s I QUALITY GOODS are made of best japanned 

BUSSEY SMITH &C7j'4"% 4 waterprouf canvas, strongly bound with leather. They are light, genteel, durable, waterproof, 

t €S Sete s Ar and very moderate in price, and are fitted with the vest tumbler locks. 

EE ah a Te, USSEY, SMITH, and Co. especially recommend for gentlemen their No. 1, or 

1483 NEW OXFORD Si ph B FOLDING PORTMANTEAU, made in ‘A quality, as being a really first-class article, price 

# LONDON from 70s. to 105s.; and for ladies their Nos. 25, 29, 34, and 37, which manufactured in I quality, are 

: extremely m«derate in price as well as light, strong, and durable. 482, New Oxroaro Sraset, Ww.c. 
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CITY OF GLASGOW 


i Ie LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, gone by 
£140,000. ESTABLISHED 1838. £550,000. 
The 20th DIVISION OF PROFITS, being the first after an interval of five years, 


will be made on 20th JANUARY, 1869. Policies opened during the present year 
will share in the Profits of the five years then to be divided. 








During the four years that have elapsed since last allocation, the business has been large and profitable ; 
the Assurances Jar exceeding in number, and nearly equalling in amount, the Assurances of the seven previous 
years, while the Mortality experienced and the rate of interest obtained have both been in favour of the Company. 
“Every information can be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad, 





LONDON OFFICE-1’, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburg: -21, St. Andrew Square. 
Montreai—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rin. ul Brothers, Agents. 


' ‘ISTHLS ATIIAMOVS Addn ‘09—AZOIAIO NITANG 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 
* e © o 
Scottish Provident Institution, 
EDINBURGH, 6, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.¢; DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE GREEN. 


Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are: — 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 








Examptes oF Annval Premium ror Assurance or £100 ar Deari (wira Prorits). 
Age 25. Age 30.* Age 35. | Age4#. | <Age4d. | Age 50. 
£118 0 | £2 16! £2 610 | £214 9/23 6 9! #417] | 


* Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) for a vearly premium of £20 15s., which in the other Scottish Mutual Offices 
would assure £800 only. Reports with full Tables, and with MAP showing Limits of Free Travel and Residence, on application. 


Above 18,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, over 6 Millions. Annual Revenue, £235,000. 
Accumulated Fund, £1,365,000. 


BREAKFAST. 
PPS’ 
COCOA. 


') NEWTON WILSON & 60.’S NEW HAND SEWING MACHINES. 


> aes - ‘* PENELOPE.” 
| | CLEOPATRA” PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867—PRIZE MEDAL. i 


These Machines are perfectly portable; they require no fixing to 
the table, being perfectly steady by their own weight; they will 
perform all domestic work, and are so simple as to require no per- 
sonal instruction. 

There are two classes of these machines, and two varieties in 
each class—the *‘ Queen Mab,” price £3 3s., and the ‘* Cleo- 
patra,” price £4 43., which work with single thread only, belong 
to the first-class. 

‘rhe ** Dorcas,” price £4 4s., andthe “ Penelope,” price £5 5s., 
belong to the second class; they work with two threads, and 
make the lock-stitch. 

The difference in price is caused by the difterence in size and 
m speci; nothing more simple, nothing more beautiful than these 
> machines can be desired. Ornamental Stands and Tables can 
be had if desired. Lilustrated price list free by post. 


144, HIGH HOLBORN, 144, CHEAPSIDE, & 210, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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Ye Zditer of Tuk Sunvay MaGazine, while deeply grateful sor the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
3 cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible Jor the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 

| *,* All Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co.. 7. Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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FLOUR 
QATMEAL 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulter:tion, to any part of London (not less than 14 lbs.) carriage free. 
Whites, for Pastry ; Households, recommended for 3read-making ; Seconds ; Wheat Meal, for Brown Bread. Best 
Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch Brose Meal, &c. HORSNAIL and 
CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, lssex ; 355, Goswell Road, City Road, E.C.; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 
and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread-making gratis. Terms Cash. A half-sack (140 lbs.) carriage 
free to any railway station within 200 miles. Circular of Prices by Post. Address, 355, Goswell Road, EC. 


NOTE.—HORSNAIL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both fine and round, from the best 
Scotch Millers. Large Consumers treated with. 
** Get the books themselves and you will not find yourselves disappointed.”—John Bull. 


MURBY’S “EXCELSIOR” SCHOOL SERIES, 


Used by nearly 2,000 Teachers. The best bound and cheapest books extant. 














READING. (175,000) GRAMMAR. (12,000) GEOGRAPHY. 

WRITING. (35,000) ETYMOLOGY. (5,000) SCRIPTURE. (6,000) 
ARITHMETIC, (75,000) ENGLISH LITERATURE. CHURCH CATECHISM. (3,000) 
SPELLING. ENGLISH HISTORY. (5,000) MUSIC. (6,000) 


THOMAS MURBY, 32, Bouverie Street, London, E.0. 


Price 1s. paper; 2s. cloth. New Edition of Rev. W. M. Fattoon’s 


THINGS IN HEAVEN AND THINGS ON EARTH. 


“To those who have not read it, we recommend it as we could recommend few books—heartily, unreservedly, and with eonfidence that, where 


Christ is loved, it will be loved for His sake.”— Christian Examiner. 
London: W. MacivrosH and Simpain & Co.; Liverpool: Benson & Hotme, 1°, Castle Street. 


FURNITURE & CARPETS. OXLEY’S 
eter ESSENCE OF GINGER, 
















The very best Articles at the lowest 


Manufacturers’ prices for cash. FOR 
Every Article marked in plain Figures. |GQUT, RHEUMATISM, SPASMS, INDIGESTION, DIARRHEA, 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. CRAMPS, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, ETC. 


pal d pri 1 . 
‘ en a ee Oe It shortens the duration of fits of the Gout, confining them 


GEORGE BARTHOLOMEW & C0.,|to the extremities, and mitigating the paroxysms; it warms 
and invigorates the stomach, removes flatulency, assists diges- 


UPHOLSTERERS, tion, and strengthens the whole system. 
CARPET & BEDDING | Prepared from the original recipe of Saver Oxuey, Her 
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oy , , : 
-—> MANUFACTURERS, Majesty’s Chemist. 
SOLD BY 
14, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY; 
1, COLEMAN STREET, HUDSON AND SON, 
MAHOCANY LONDON, E.C.; 27, Haymarket, London; and all Medicine Vendors throughout 
. CHAIR, AND the World. 
\f In Leather, 21s, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. In Bottles, price 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 














j| LINEN! LINEN! 


Genuine ; easily prepared ; economical ; about three times the strength of the best Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 
excess of fatty matter, and recommended by medical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. STAINS 


Ve have carefully examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that 

the Essence < on is suas what it is Costaved t9 Be by ee po — 4 os i OF PORTWINE, 
“Cocoa treat us, will, we expect, prove e one of the most nutritious, digestible, and restorative cf 

arinks. ~ British Medical Journat. | COFFEE, FRUIT, MILDEW, 





a ~ | and every vegetable matter, 
ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, Nervous | entirely “REMOVED from 
Exhaustion, Pains, Paralysis, Gout, Lumbago, and | table linen, cottons, musiins, 


Neuralgis, Indigestion, Epilepsy, Sciatica, Functional | laces, and all articles of dress, 
' | by HUDSON'S BLEACH- 






5 
<< 77 Disorders, &c, 


On LOAN.—A TEST for ascertaining the extraordinary efficacy of on 
PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, AND POCKET BATTERIES §— | ginaiwhitencss withoutinjary 
| to the texture o ’ 


(sent gratis for a week) will furnish positive evidence of the remarkable effects of the real Volta- Electric appliances, 

Prices from 6s. to 22s. according to power. Combined Chain Bands, for restoring exhausted vital energy, | Made by W. B, Hudson & Son, 
30s, to 40s.: Pocket Self-Restorable Chain Batteries, £2 to £4. | Chemists, 27, Haymarket ; 
For authenticated medical reports and private testimonials, see pamphlet, post free. }and sold in bottles, with 


| directions, at 2s., double size 
J. L. PULVEBMACHER & CO., Patentees, 3s., by medicine vendors and 
200, REGENT STREET, T-ONDON, W. 





grocers. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILIS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 


certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
“ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.’ “ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have 


been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 144., 


2s. 9d., and 118. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUT 


ION. 


Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Ski, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, &., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 


plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATE. 
TRANSLATION. 


W:, the undersigned, at the request of Messrs. 
Jas. C. Thompson and Co., certify that the IRON SAFES of 
Messrs. CHUBB and SON, London, of which these gentlemen are Agents, 
were exposed for several hours to the Fire that took place in the Offices 
of the National Government on the evening of the 26th instant; that in 
our presence they were easily opened with their respective keys ; that the 
moneys and important documents they contained were found in perfect 
order, and that these safes are now in use in the National Treasury Office. 
Buenos Ayres, 31st July, 1867, 
J. M. DRAGO, 


(Signed) 
Treasurer of the National Government, 
JOSE TOMAS ROJO. 
A true Copy.—A. M. Bet. JUAN M. ALVAREZ. 


A large assortment of these SAFES may be inspected at 
CHUBB AND SON’S, 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 











“NON-MERSURIAL: Or 
\TE POWDER: . 


This Powder has obtained a reputation throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by auy article ever 
introduced for cleaning plate. Sold by all Chemists, &c., in Boxes, 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. excl, and by the Inventor, J. Goroann, Leicester 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEY. PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 




















AND SON 
Respectfully call 
attention to their 
velebrated Easy 
Cuairs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
(the largest in the 
kingdom) may be 
geen at their old- 


A\\ established Factory 
\ and Show Rooms, 
$1, 32, and 38, Ber- 


He ners Street, Oxford 
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5, Charles St., W. 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Ensured by using 

| JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 

| Established 40 years. Sold universally, ts. 6d. and 2«. 6d. 

None genuine unless signed * Jewsncry & Brown ” Manchester. 


MATHER’S 


ORIENTAL ROSE CREAN 


EXTRACTED 


FROM THE CHOICEST ROSE LEAVES. 


Removes Scurf, strengthens and imparts a Gloss (without the ute 
of Pomades) to the Hair, and prevents baldness ; cer tM, 
restoring the growth in many cases which apar “a $s. 
hopeless. ’ tat: : ae 

Sold in Bottles, 1s., 28, 6d., and 6s. each, by Chemists, OP FeeN Ee 
12 Bottles sent carriage’ paid on receipt of 12:, in Mi 
stamps. 





WILLIAM MATHER, 


14, Fath Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C.; 
19, Hanging Ditch, and 109, Cheater Road, Manchester. 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


EXHIBITIONS oF 1851,1862,1865, 
AND ALSO 
ASILVER M aa 
& AT THE 6 : 
\2 
Ris EXHIBITIONS 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


piljprun Lendenl, 


e@ 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
eveotan, FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES yo ccs0? cons quin 


Simple to Learn, 
ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Braid, and Embroider. 


Quiet in Working. ‘a on : rors - ai, : 
ws with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no . 
Price from £6 68, rewinding, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. ; Price from £6 6s. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


yo PYRETIC SALINE, 


i IT IN YOUR HOUSES, 8, gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly Cures the worst form of Eruptive + . kin Complaints 
The various diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Bl air infected with Fevers, —— es, oe Small Pox, are quickly 
SUBDUED AND a LIEVED BY ‘et? ond com by all Chemists and the maker. In Patent ‘glass stoppered bottles, at 2s. .» 1ls,, anid 21s, each,— 


THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


oy wee THE FLORENCE (Lock Stitch). 


Should any Purchaser be dissatisfied with it, we will give in exchange any Sewing Machine of 
similar Price known to the Trade. 
Prospectus and Samples of Work Post Free. 
ADDRESS— 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London; 
(West End Branch: Panxuisanoy, 56 & 58, Baker Street, W. ; 
19 & 21, Blackfriars Street, Manchester; 83, Union Strect, Glasgow. 

Agents: L. J. Conver, 8, East St., Brighton; Knox, Sauven, & Dickson, Hanover St., Edinburgh; Josepn Haxris, Oriel Monee, fa‘l St., 
Birmingham ; C. Isrep, 16, Above Bar, Southampton ; Ssira & Co., 13. Saint Augustine Parade, Bristol; W. J. Warp & Co, 1, Saint Nicholas 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne; R. B. Prom, 38, High ‘St, Worcester ; B. Pruey, 5, Courtenay St.. Plymouth ; Pare & Bernier, 8, Gallowtree 
Gate, Leicester; D. Lewis, Bridge St., Haverfordwest; ‘T. Manx, Kidderminster and Stourbridge; M. A. Eupus, 18, Market Strect © Ae Xai 
ADaAxson, 20, Crossgate, Cupar; F. BAPTY, 32, Grafton 8t., Dublin. 
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*? WHEN I OPENED THE DOOR, I SAW WYNNIE LEANING OVER CONNIE, AND 
CONNIE’S ARM ROUND HER WAIST.’’ 


Page 543. 





(Jun 1, 1868. 
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AND sTOOD 


*¢ SUDDENLY AGNES ROSE AND CAME TOWARDS ME, 


” 


BESIDE MY CHAIR. 





Page 572. 
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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 





THE SEABOARD PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A WALK WITH MY WIFE. 


SS SS . SS 


HE autumn was 
Mm creeping up on 
the earth, with 
' winter holding 
by its skirts be- 
hind; but before 
I loose my hold 
of the garments 
of summer, I 
must write a 
, chapter about a 
walk and a talk | 
I had one night 
with my wife. 
It had rained a | 
good deal during 
oe. the day, but as | 
= the sun went 
' down the air 
began to clear, 
pand when the 
moon shone out, | 
near the full, 
she walked the | 
heayens, not ‘‘like one that hath been led astray,” 
but as “‘ queen and huntress, chaste and fair.” 

‘‘ What a lovely night it is!” said Ethelwyn, who 
had come into my study—where I always sat with 
unblinded windows, that the night and her creatures | 
might look in upon me—and had stood gazing out for 
a moment. 

‘‘Shall we go for a little turn ?” I said. 

‘“‘T should like it very much,” she answered. 
will go and put on my bonnet at once.” 

In a minute or two she looked in again, all ready. I 
rose, laid aside my Plato, and went with her. We | 
turned our steps along the edge of the down, and 
descended upon the breakwater, where we seated our- 
selves upon the same spot, where in the darkness, I 
had heard the voices of Joe and Agnes. What a 
different night it was from that! The sea lay as quiet 
as if it could not move for the moonlight that lay upon 
it. The glory over it was so mighty in its peaceful- 
ness, that the wild element beneath was afraid to toss 
itself even with the motions of its natural unrest. 
The moon was like the face of a saint before which the 
stormy people has grown dumb. The rocks stood up 
solid and dark in the universal eether, and the pulse 
of the ocean throbbed against them with a lapping 
gush, soft as the voice of a passionate child soothed 
into shame of its vanished petulance. But the sky 
was the glory. Although no breath moved below, 
there was a gentle wind abroad in the upper regions. 
The air was full of masses of cloud, the vanishing 
fragments of the one great vapour which had been 
pouring down in rain the most of the day. These 
masses were all setting with one steady motion east- 
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| wife, putting her hand in mine. 





ward into the abysses of space; now obscuring the 
fair moon, now solemnly sweeping away from before | 
IV.—36. 

















her. As they departed, out shone her marvellous 
radiance, as calm as ever. It was plain that sho 
knew nothing of what we called her covering, her 
obscuration, the dimming of her glory. She had been 
busy weaving her lovely opaline damask on the other 
side of the mass which had hid her from our view—in 
which we said she was swallowed up. 

‘* Have you ever noticed, wifie,” I said, ‘‘ how the 
eyes of our minds—almost our bodily eyes—are 
opened sometimes to the cubicalness of nature, as it 
were?” 

‘‘T don’t know, Harry, for I don’t understand your 
question,” she answered. 

‘Well, it was a stupid way of expressing what I 
meant. No human being could have understood it 
from that. Iwill make you understand in a moment, 
though. Sometimes—perhaps, generally—we see tho 
sky as a flat dome, spangled with star-points, and 
painted blue. Now I see it as an awful depth of blue 
air, depth within depth; and the clouds before me 
are not passing away to tho left, but sinking away 


| from the front of me into the marvellous unknown 


regions, which, let philosophers say what they will 


about time and space—and I daresay they are right— 


are yet very awful to me. Thank God, my dear,” I 
said, catching hold of her arm, as the terror of mere 
space grew upon me, ‘‘ for Himself. He is deeper 
than space, deeper than time; He is the heart of all 
the cube of history.” 

‘‘T understand you now, husband,” said my wife. 

‘*T knew you would,” I answered. 

“But,” she said again, ‘“‘is it not something the 
same with the things inside us? I can’t put it in 
words as youdo. Do you understand me now?” 

‘Tam not sure that I do. You must try again.” 

‘* You understand me well enough, only you like 
to make me blunder where you can talk,” said my 
‘But I will try. 
Sometimes, after thinking about something for a long 
time, you come to a conclusion about it, and you 
think you have settled it plain and clear to yourself, 
for ever and a day. You hang it upon your wall, 
like a picture, and are satisfied for a fortnight. 
But some day, when you happen to cast a look at it, 
you find that instead of hanging flat on the wall, your 
picture has gone through it—opens out into some 
region you don’t know where—shows you far- 
receding distances of air and sea—in short, where you 
thought one question was settled for ever, a hundred 
are opened up for the present hour.” 

‘* Bravo, wife!” I cried in true delight. ‘I do in- 
deed understand you now. You have said it better 
than I could ever have done. That’s the plague of 
you women! You have been taught for centuries 
and centuries that there is little or nothing to be 
expected of you, and so you won't try. There- 
fore we men know no more than you do whether 
it is in you or not. And when you do try, instead of 
trying to think, you want to be in Parliament all at 
once,” 
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«Do you apply that remark to me, sir?” demanded 
Ethelwyn. 

‘* You must submit to bear the sins of your kind 
upon occasion,” I answered. 

‘‘T am content to do that, so long as yours will | 
help mine,” she replied. 

«Then I may go on ?”’ I said, with interrogation. 

‘¢ Till sunrise if you like. We were talking of the 
cubicalness—I believe you called it—of nature.” 

‘«* And you capped it with the cubicalness of thought. 
And quite right too. There are people, as a dear 
friend of mine used to say, who are so accustomed to 
regard everything in the flat, as dogma cut and— 
not always dried my moral olfactories aver—that if 
you prove to them the very thing they believe, but 
after another mode than that they have been accus- 
tomed to, they are offended, and count you a heretic. 
There is no help for it. Even St. Paul’s chief oppo- 
sition came from the Judaizing Christians of his 
time, who did not believe that God could love the 
Gentiles, and therefore regarded him as a teacher of 
falsehood. We must not be fierce with them. Who! 
knows what wickedness of their ancestors goes to 
account for their stupidity? For that there are stupid 
people, and that they are, in very consequence of their | 
stupidity, conceited, who can deny? The worst of it 
is, that no man who is conceited can be convinced of 
the fact.” 

‘‘Don’t say that, Harry. That is to deny conver- 
sion.” 

“You are right, Ethelwyn. The moment a man 
is convinced of his folly, he ceases to be a fool. The | 
moment a man is convinced of his conceit, he ceases 
to be conceited. But there must be a final judgment, 
and the true man will welcome it, even if he is to 
appear a convicted fool. A man’s business is to sce 
first that he is not acting the part of a fool, and next, 
to help any honest people who care about the matter 
to take heed likewise that they be not offering to 
pull the mote out of their brother’s eye. But there 
are even societies established and supported by good 
people for the express purpose of pulling out motes. 
—‘ The Mote-Pulling Society ! ’—That ought to take 
with a certain part of the public.” 

**Come, come, Harry. You are absurd. 
people don’t come near you.” 

‘«‘They can’t touch me. No. But they come near | 
good people whom I know, brandishing the long pins 
with which they pull the motes out, and threatening | 
them with judgment before their time. They are but 
pins, to be sure—not daggers.” 

‘«¢ But you have wandered, Harry, into the narrowest 
underground, musty ways, and have forgotten all 
about ‘the cubicalness of nature.’ ” 

**You are right, my love, as you generally are,” 
T answered, laughing. ‘‘ Look at that great antlered 
elk, or moose—fit quarry for Diana of the silver bow. 
Look how it glides solemnly away into the unpastured 
depths of the aerial deserts. Look again at that re- 
clining giant, half raised upon his arm, with his face 
turned towards the wilderness. What eyes they must 
be under those huge brows! On what message to the 
nations is he borne as by the slow sweep of ages, on 
towards his mysterious goal ?” 

‘* Stop, stop, Harry,” said my wife. 


Such | 





** Tt makes mo | 


unhappy to hear grand words clothing only cloudy 


fancies. Such words ought to be used about the truth, 


and the truth only.” 

“Tf I could carry it no further, my dear, then it 
would indeed be a degrading of words. But there 
never was a vagary that uplifted the soul, or made the 
grand words flow from the gates of speech, that had 
not its counterpart in truth itself. Man can imagine 
nothing, even in the clouds of the air, that God has 
not done, or is not doing. Even as that cloudy giant 
yields, and is ‘shepherded by the slow unwilling wind,’ 
so is each of us borne onward to an unseen destiny—a 
glorious one if we will but yield to the Spirit of God 
that bloweth where it listeth—with a grand listing— 
coming whence we know not, and going whither we 
know not. The very clouds of the air are hung 
up as dim pictures of the thoughts and history of 
man.” 

‘‘T do not mind how long you talk like that, hus- 
band, even if you take the clouds for your text. But 
it did make me miserable to think that what you were 
saying had no more basis than the fantastic forms 
which the clouds assume. I see I was wrong, 
though.” 

‘‘The clouds themselves, in such a solemn stately 
march as this, used to make me sad for the very 
same reason. I used to think, What is it all for? 


| They are but vapours blown by the wind. They 


come nowhence, and they go nowhither. But now 
I see them and all things as ever moving symbols 
of the motions of man’s spirit and destiny.” 

A pause followed, during which we sat and watched 
the marvellous depth of the heavens, deep as I do not 
think I ever saw them before or since, covered with a 
stately procession of ever-appearing and ever-vanish- 
ing forms—great sculpturesque blocks of a shattered 
storm—the icebergs of the upper sea. These wer 
not far off against a blue background, but floating 
near us in the heart of a blue-black space, gloriously 
lighted by a golden rather than silvery moon. At 
length my wife spoke. 

‘*T hope Mr. Percivale is out to-night,” she said. 
‘* How he must be enjoying it if he is!” 

“‘T wonder the young man is not returning to his 
professional labours,” I said. ‘‘ Few artists can afford 
such long holidays as he is taking.” 

‘‘He is laying in stock, though, I suppose,” an- 
swered my wife. 

‘¢ Tdoubt that, my dear. 
sion, you may remember.” 

‘*Yes, Tremember. But still he must paint better 
the more familiar he gets with the things God cares to 
fashion.” 

“* Doubtless. 
is chiefly studying at present is our Winnie. 

‘‘ Well, is she not a worthy object of his study?” 
returned Hthelwyn, looking up in my face with an 
arch expression. 

“Doubtless again, Ethel; but I hope she is not 
studying him quite so much in her turn. I have seen 
her eyes following him about.” 

My wife made no answer for a moment, Then she 
said, 

“Don’t you like him, Harry ?” 

‘Yes. I like him very much.” 





He said not, on one occa- 


But Iam afraid the work of God he 
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“Then why should you not like Wynnie to like 
him ?” 

‘¢T should like to be surer of his principles, for one 
thing.” 

‘*T should like to be surer of Wynnie’s.” 

I was silent. Ethelwyn resumed. 

“Don’t you think they might do each other good P” 

Still I could not reply. 

‘‘They both love the truth, I am sure; only they | 
don’t, perhaps, know what it is yet. I think if they 
were to fall in love with each other, it would very 
likely make them both more desirous of finding it 
still.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” I said at last. ‘But you are talking | 
about awfully serious things, Ethelwyn.” 

‘¢ Yes, as serious as life,” she answered. 

‘‘You make me very anxious,” I said. ‘‘ The young 
man has not, I fear, any means of gaining a livelihood 
for more than himself.” 

‘‘Why should he, before he wanted it? I like to 
see a man who can be content with an art and 2 living | 
by it.” 

‘‘T hope I have not been to blame in allowing them 
to see so much of each other,” I said, hardly heeding 
my wife’s words. 

‘Tt came about quite naturally,” she rejoined. ‘If 
you had opposed their meeting, you would have been 
interfering just as if you had been Providence. And 
you would have only made them think more about 
each other.” 

‘He hasn’t said anything—has he?” I asked in 
positive alarm. 

‘Oh dear no. It may be all my fancy. I am only 
looking alittle ahead. I confess I should like him for 
ason-in-law. I approve of him,” she added, with a 
sweet laugh. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I suppose sons-in-law are | 
possible, however disagreeable, results ef having | 
daughters.” | 

I tried to laugh, but hardly succeeded. 

‘“‘Harry,” said my wife, ‘‘I don’t like you in such | 
a mood. It is not like you at all. It is unworthy 
of you.” r | 

‘* How can I help being anxious when you speak of 
such dreadful things as the possibility of having to 
give away my daughter, my precious wonder that 
came to me through you, out of the infinite—the 
tender little darling!” 

‘*¢ Out of the heart of God,’ you used to say, Henry. 
Yes, and with a destiny he had ordained. itis strange 
to me how you forget your best and noblest teaching 
sometimes. You are always telling us to trust in 
God. Surely it is a poor creed that will only allow us 
to trust in God for ourseives—a very selfish creed. 
There must be something wrong there. I should say | 








that the man who can only trust God for himself | 


is not half a Christian. LTither he is so selfish that 
that satisfies him, or he has such a poor notion of God 
that he cannot trust him with what most concerns 
him. The former is not your case, Harry: is the 
latter, then ?—You see I must take my turn at the 
preaching sometimes. Mayn’t I, dearest?” 

She took my hand in both of hers. The truth arose 
in my heart. I never loved my wife more than at 
that moment. And nowI could not speak for other 


| I said. 











reasons. I saw that I had been faithless to my God, 
and the moment I could command my speech, I 
hastened to confess it. 

** You are right, my dear,” I said, ‘‘quite right. I 
have been wicked, for I have been denying my God. 
I have been putting my providence in tho place of his 
—trying, like an anxious fool, to count the hairs on 
Wynnie’s head, instead of being content that the 
grand, loving Father should count them. My love, 


_ let us pray for Wynnie; for what is prayer but giving 


her to God and his holy, blessed will ?” 

We sat hand in hand. Neither spoke aloud for 
some minutes, but we spoke in our hearts to God, 
talking to him about Wynnie. Then we rose together, 
and walked homeward, still in silence. But my 
heart and hand clung to my wife as to the angel whom 
God had sent to deliver me out of the prison of my 
faithlessness. And as we went, lo! the sky was 
glorious again. It had faded from my sight, had 
grown flat as a dogma, uninteresting as ‘‘a foul and 
pestilent congregation of yapours;” the moon had 
been but a round thing with the sun shining 
upon it, and the stars were only minding their 
own business. But now the solemn march towards 
an unseen, unimagined goal had again begun. 
Wynnie’s life was hid with Christ in God. Away 
strode the cloudy pageant with its banners blowing 
in the wind, which blew where it grandly listed, 
marching as to a solemn triumphal music that drew 
them from afar towards the gates of pearl by which the 
morning walks out of the New Jerusalem to gladden 
the nations of the earth. Solitary stars, with all their 
sparkles drawn in, shone, quiet as human eyes, in the 
deep solemn clefts of dark blue air. They looked 
restrained and still, as if they knew all about it— 
all about the secret of this midnight march. For 
the moon—she saw the sun, and therefore made the 
earth glad. 

‘*You have been a moon to me, this night, my wife,” 
‘*You were looking full at the truth, while ! 
was durk. I saw its light in your face, and believed, 
and turned my soul to the sun. And nowI am both 
ashamed and glad. God keep me from sinning so 
again.” 

‘**My dear husband, it was only a mood—a passing 
mood,” said Ethelwyn, seeking to comfort me. 

“*Tt was a mood, and thank God, it is now past; 
but it was a wicked one. It was a mood in which 
the Lord might have called me a devil, as he did 
St. Peter. Such moods have to be grappled with 
and fought the moment they appear. They must 
not have their way for a single thought even.” 

‘But we can’t help it always, can we, husband 

‘*We can’t help it out and out, because our wills 
are not yet free with the freedom God is giving us 
as fast as we will let him. When we are able to will 
thoroughly, then we shall do what we will. At 
least, I think we shall. But there is a mystery in it 
God only understands. All we know is, that we can 
struggle and pray. Buta mood is an awful oppres- 
sion sometimes when you least believe in it and most 
wish to get rid of it. It is like a headache in the 
soul.” 

‘* What do the people do that don’t believe in God ?” 
said Ethelwyn. 
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The same moment Wynnie, who had seen us pass 
the window, opened the door of the bark-house for 
us, and we passed into Connie’s chamber and found 
her lying in the moonlight, gazing at the same heavens 
as her father and mother had been revelling in. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—OUR LAST SHORE-DINNER. 


THE next day was very lovely. I think it is the 
last of the kind of which I shall have occasion to 
write in my narrative of the Seaboard Parish. I 
wonder if my readers are tired of so much about the 
common things of Nature. I reason about it something 
in this way :—We are so easily affected by the smallest 
things that are of the unpleasant kind, that we ought 
to train ourselves to the influence of those that are of 
an opposite nature. The unpleasant ones are like the 
thorns which make themselves felt as we scramble— 
for we often do scramble in a very undignified manner 
—through the thickets of life ; and, feeling the thorns, 
we grumble, and aro blind to all but the thorns. 
The flowers and the lovely leaves and the red berries 
and the clusters of filberts and the birds’-nests, do not 
force themselves upon our attention as the thorns do, 
and the thorns make us forget to look for them. But 
a scratch would be forgotten—and that in mental 
hurts is often equivalent to a cure, for a forgotten 
scratch on the mind or heart will never fester—if we 
but allowed our being a moment’s repose upon any 
of the quiet, waiting, unobtrusive beauties that lie 
around the half-trodden way, offering their gentle 
healing. And when I think how, not unfrequently, 
otherwise noble characters are anything but admirable 
when under the influence of trifling irritations, the 
very paltriness of which seems what the mind, which 
would at once rouse itself to a noble endurance of any 
mighty evil, is unable to endure, I would gladly help 
so with sweet antidotes to defeat the fly in the ointment 
of the apothecary that the whole pot shall send forth 
a pure sayour. We ought for this to cultivate the 
friendships of little things. Beauty is one of the 
surest antidotes to vexation. Often when life looked 
dreary about me, from some real or fancied injustice 
or indignity, has a thought of truth been flashed into 
my mind from a flower, a shape of frost, or even a 
lingering shadow,—not to mention such glories as 
angel-winged clouds, rainbows, stars, and sunrises. 
Therefore I hope that in my loving delay over such 
aspects of Nature as impressed themselves upon me in 
this most memorable part of my history, I shall not 
prove wearisome to my reader, for therein I should 
utterly contravenamy hope and intent in the recording 
of them. 

This day there was to be an unusually low tide, 
and we had reckoned of enlarging our acquaintance 
with the bed of the ocean—of knowing a few yards more 
of the millions of miles lapt in the mystery of waters. 
It was to be low water about two o’clock, and we 
resolved to dine upon the sands. But all the morning 
the children were out playing on the threshold of old 
Neptune’s palace; for in his quieter mood, he will, 
like a fierce mastiff, let children do with him what 
they will. I gave mysclf a whole holiday—sometimes 
the most precious part of my life both for myself and 
those for whom I labour—and wandered about on the 





shore, now passing the children and assailed with a 
volley of cries and entreaties to look at this one’s 
castle and that one’s ditch, now leaving them be- 
hind, with what in its ungraduated flatness might 
well enough personate an endless desert of sand be- 
tween, over the expanse of which I could imagine 
them disappearing on a far horizon, whence however 
a faint occasional cry of excitement and pleasure 
would reach my ears. The sea was so calm, 924 the 
shore so gently sloping, that you could hardly tell 
where the sand ceased and the sea began—the water 
sloped to such a thin pellicle, thinner than any knife 
edgé, upon the shining brown sand, and you saw the 
sand underneath the water to such a distance out. 
Yet this depth, which would not drown a red spider, 
was the ocean. In my mind I followed that bed of 
shining sand, bared of its hiding waters, out and 
out, till I was lost in an awful wilderness of chasms, 
precipices, and mountain peaks, in whose caverns 
the sea-serpent may dwell, with his breath of pesti- 
lence; the kraken, with ‘his skaly rind,” may there 
be sleeping 
‘His ancient dreamless, uninvaded sleep,” 
while 
“ faintest sunlights flee 
About his shadowy sides,” 
as he lies 
“Battoning upon huge seaworms in his sleep.” 


There may lie all the horrors that Schiller’s diver 
encountered—the frightful Molch, and that worst of 
all, to which he gives no name, which came creeping 
with a hundred knots at once; but here are only the 
gracious rainbow-woven shells, an evanescent jelly or 
two, and the queer baby-crabs that crawl out from the 
holes of the bordering rocks. What awful gradations 
of gentleness lead from such as these down to those 
caverns where wallow the inventions of Nature’s in- 
fancy, when, like a child of untutored imagination, 
she drew on the slate of her fancy creations in which 
flitting shadows of beauty serve only to heighten the 
shuddering, gruesome horror! The sweet sun and air, 
the hand of man, and the growth of the ages, have all 
but swept such from the upper plains of the earth: 
what hunter’s bow has twanged, what adventurer’s 
rifle has cracked in those leagues of mountain waste, 
vaster than all the upper world can show, where the 
beasts of the ocean ‘‘ graze the sea-weed, their pas- 
ture’’? Diana of the silver bow herself, when she 
descends into the interlunar cayes of hell, sends no 
such monsters fleecing from her spells. Yet if such 
there be, such horrors too must lie in the undiscovered 
caves of man’s nature, of which all this outer world is 
but a typical analysis. By equally slow gradations 
may the inner eye descend from the truth of a Cor- 
delia to the falsehood of an Iago. As these golden 
sands slope from the sunlight into the wallowing abyss 
of darkness, even so from the love of the child to his 
holy mother slopes the inclined plane of humanity to 
the hell of the sensualist. ‘‘ But with one difference 
in the moral world,” I said aloud, as I paced up and 
down on the shimmering margin—‘ that everywhere 
in the scale the eye of the all-seeing Father can detect 
tho first quiver of the eyelid that would raise itself 
heavenward, responsive to his waking spirit.” I 
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lifted my eyes in the relief of the thought, and saw 
how the sun of the autumn hung above the waters 


~ oppressed with a mist of his own glory; far away to 


the left a man who had been clambering on a low 
rock, inaccessible save in such a tide, gathering 
muscles, threw himself into the sea and swam ashore; 
above his head the storm tower stood in the stormless 
air; the sea glittered and shone, and the long-winged 
birds knew not which to choose, the balmy air or the 
cool deep, now flitting like arrow-heads through the 
one, now alighting eagerly upon the other, to forsake 
it anew for the thinner clement. I thanked God for 
his glory. 

“Oh, papa, it’s so jolly! So jolly!” shouted the 
children as I passed them again. 

‘‘ What is it that’s so jolly, Charlie ?” I asked. 

** My castle,” screeched Harry in reply; ‘only it’s 
tumbled down. The water would keep coming in 
underneath.” 

‘*T tried to stop it with a newspaper,” cried Charlie, 
‘but it wouldn’t. So we were forced to let it be, and 
down it went into the ditch.” 

‘We blew it up rather than surrender,” said Dora. 
“We did. Only Harry always forgets, and says it 
was the water did it.”’ 

Idrew near the rock that held the bath. I had 
never approached it from this side before. 
high above my head, and a stream of water was flow- 
ing from it. I scrambled up, undressed and plunged 
into its dark hollow, where I felt like one of the 
sea-beasts of which I had been dreaming, down 
in the caves of the unvisited ocean. But the 
sun was over my head, and the air with an edge 
of the winter was about me. I dressed quickly, 
descended on the other side of the rock, and wandered 
again on the sands to seaward of the breakwater, 
which lay above looking dry and weary, and worn 
with years of contest with the waves, which had at 
length withdrawn defeated to their own country, and 
left it as if to victory and a uscless age of peace. 
How different was the scene when a raving moun- 
tain of water filled all the hollow where I now 
wandered, and rushed over the top of that mole 
now so high above me, and I had to cling to its 
stones to keep me from being carried off like a bit 
of floating sea-weed! This was the loveliest and 
strangest partof the shore. Several long low ridges of 
rock, of whose existence I scarcely knew, worn to a 
level with the sand, hollowed and channelled with the 
terrible run of the tide across them, and looking like 
the old and outworn cheek-teeth of some awful beast 
of prey, stretched out seawards. Here and there 
amongst them rose a well-known rock, but now so 
changed in look by being lifted all the height between 
the base on the waters, and the second base in the 
sand, that I wondered at each, walking round and 
viewing it on all sides. It seemed almost a fresh 
growth out of the garden of the shore, with uncouth 
hollows around its fungous root, and a forsaken air 
about its brows as it stood in the dry sand and looked 
seaward. But what made the chief delight of the spot, 
closed in by rocks from the open sands, was the multi- 
tude of fairy rivers that flowed across it to tho sea. 
The gladness these streams gave me I cannot commu- 


nicate. Tho tide had filled thousands of hollows in 


It was | 





the breakwater, hundreds of cracked basins in the 
rocks, huge sponges of sand; from all of which— 
from cranny and crack, and oozing sponge—the water 
flowed in restricted haste back, back to the sea, 
tumbling in tiny cataracts down the faces of the 
rocks, bubbling from their roots as from wells, 
gathering in tanks of sand, and overflowing in broad, 
shallow streams, curving and sweeping in their sandy 
channels, just like the great rivers of a continent ;— 
here spreading into smooth, silent lakes and reaches, 
here babbling along in ripples and waves innu- 
merable— flowing, flowing, to lose their small 
beings in the same ocean that met on the other 
side the waters of the Mississippi, the Orinoco, the 
Amazon. All their channels were of golden sand, 
and the golden sunlight was above and through and 
in them all: gold and gold met, with the waters 
between. And what gave an added life to their 
motion was that all the ripples made shadows on the 
clear yellow below them. The eye could not see the 
rippling on the surface; but the sun saw it, and drew 
it in multitudinous shadowy motion upon the sand, 
with the play of a thousand fancies of gold burnished 
and dead, of sunlight and yellow, trembling, melting, 
curving, blending, vanishing ever, ever renewed. It 
was as if all the water-marks upon a web of golden 
silk had been set in wildest yet most graceful curvili- 
near motion by the breath of a hundred playful zephyrs. 
My eye could not be filled with seeing. I stood in 
speechless delight for a while, gazing at the ‘‘ endless 
ending” which was ‘‘the humour of the game,” and 
thinking how in all God’s works the laws of beauty are 
wrought out in evanishment, in birth and death. There, 
there is no hoarding, but an ever fresh creating, an 
eternal flow of life from the heart of the All-beauti- 
ful. Hence, even the heart of man cannot hoard. 
His brain or his hand may gather into its box and 
hoard ; but the moment the thing has passed into the 
box, the heart has lost it and is hungry again. If 
man would have, it is the giver he must have; the 
eternal, the original, the ever-outpouring is alone 
within his reach; the everlasting creation is his heri- 
tage. Therefore, all that He makes must be free to 
come and go through the heart of his child; he can 
enjoy it only as it passes, can enjoy only its life, its 
soul, its vision, its meaning, not itself. To hoard 
rubies and sapphires is as useless and hopeless for the 
heart, as if I were to attempt to hoard this marvel of 
sand and water and sunlight in the same iron chest 
with the musty deeds of my wife’s inheritance. 

‘‘ Father,” I murmured half aloud, ‘“‘thou alone 
art, and I am because thou art. Thy will shall be 
mine.” : : 

I know that I must have spoken aloud, because I 
remember the start of consciousness and discompo- 
sure occasioned by the voice of Percivale greeting me. 

“I beg your pardon,” he added, “‘I did not mean 
to startle you, Mr. Walton. I thought you were 
only looking at Nature’s childplay—not thinking.” 

‘*T know few things more fit to set one thinking 
than what you have very well called Nature’s child- 
play,” I returned. ‘Is Nature very heartless now, 
do you think, to go on with this kind of thing at our 
feet, when away up yonder lies the awful London 
with so many sores festering in her heart ? ” 
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‘¢ You must answer your own question, Mr. Walton. 
You know I cannot. I confess I feel the difficulty 
deeply. I will go further and confess that the discre- 
pancy makes me doubt many things I would gladly 
believe. I know you are able to distinguish between 
a glad unbelief and a sorrowful doubt.” 

‘**Else were I unworthy of the humblest place in 
the kingdom—unworthy to be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God,” I answered, and recoiled from the 
sound of my own words, for they seemed to imply 
that I believed mysclf worthy of the position I occu- 
pied. I hastened to correct them. ‘ But do not mis- 
take my thoughts,” I said. ‘I do not dream of 
worthiness in the way of honour—only of fitness for 
the work to be done. For that I think God has fitted 
me in some measure. The doorkeeper’s office may 
be given him not because he has done some great 
deed worthy of the honour, but because he can sweep 
the porch and scour the threshold, and will, in the 
main, try to keep them clean. That is all the worthi- 
ness I dare to claim, even to hope that I possess.” 

‘** No one who knows you can mistake your words, 
except wilfully,” returned Percivale, courteously. 

*«Thank you,” I said. ‘‘ Now I will just ask you, 
in reference to the contrast between human life and 
nature, how you will go back to your work in London 
after seeing all this child’s and other play of Nature ? 
Suppose you had had nothing here but rain and high 
winds and sea fogs, would you have been better fitted 
for doing something to comfort those who know 
nothing of such influences than you will be now? 
One of the most important qualifications of a sick 
nurse isa ready smile. A long-faced nurse in a sick 
room is a visible embodiment and presence of the 
disease against which the glad life of the patient is 
fighting in agony. Such ought to be banished, with 
their black dresses and their mourning-shop looks, 
from every sick chamber, and permitted to minister 
only to the dead, who do not mind looks. With 
what a power of life and hope does a woman—young 
or old, Ido not care—with a face of the morning, a 
dress like the spring, a bunch of wild flowers in her 
hand, with the dew upon them, and perhaps in her 
eyes too—I don’t object to that—that is sympathy, 
not the worship of darkness,—with what a message 
from nature and life does she, looking death in the 
face with a smile, dawn upon the vision of the in- 
valid! She brings a little health, a little strength 
to fight, a little hope to endure, actually lapt in the 
folds of her gracious garments. For the soul itself 
can do more than any medicine, if it be fed with the 
truth of life.” ~ 

** But are you not—I beg your pardon for inter- 
posing on your eloquence with dull objection,” said 
Percivale—‘‘ are you not begging all the question? 
Is life such an affair of sunshine and gladness ?” 

‘Tf life is not, then I confess all this show of Na- 
ture is worse than vanity: it isa vile mockery. Life 
is gladness: it is the death in it that makes the 
misery. We call life death life, and hence the mis- 
take. If gladness were not at the root, whence its 
opposite sorrow against which we arise, from which 
we recoil, with which we fight ? We recognize it as 
death—the contrary of life. There could be no sorrow 


but for a recognition of primordial bliss. This in us | 





It is of the nature of light, 
not of darkness. Darkness is nothing until the light 
comes. This very childplay, as you call it, of nature, 
is her assertion of the secret that life is the deepest— 
that life shall conquer death: those who believe this 
must bear the good news to them that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death. Our Lord has conquered 
death—yea, the moral death that he called the world 
—and now having sown the seed of light, the harvest 
is springing in human hearts—is springing in this 
dance of radiance—and will grow and grow until the 
hearts of the children of the kingdom shall frolic in the 
sunlight of the Father’s presence. Nature has God 
at her heart. She is but the garment of the Invisible. 
God wears his singing robes in a day like this, and 
says to his children, ‘Be not afraid: your brothers 
and sisters up there in London are in my hands: go 
and help them. I am with you. Bear to them the 
message of joy. Tell them to be of good cheer: I 
have overcome the world. Tell them to endure hunger, 
and not sin; to endure passion, and not yield; to 
admire, and not desire. Sorrow and pain are serving 
my ends; for by them will I slay sin, and save my 
children.’ ” 

‘‘T wish I could believe as you do, Mr. Walton.” 

‘“‘T wish you could. But God will teach you if you 
are willing to be taught.” 

‘“‘T desire the truth, Mr. Walton.” 

‘God bless you. God is blessing you,” I said. 

‘*Amen,” returned Percivale devoutly, and we 
strolled away together in silence towards the cliffs. 

The recession of the tide allowed us to get far 
enough away from the face of the rocks to see the 
general effect. With the lisping of the inch-deep 
wavelets at our heels we stood and regarded the worn 
yet defiant, the wasted and jagged yet reposeful face 
of the guardians of the shore. 

‘‘Who could imagine, in weather like this, and 
with this baby of a tide lying behind us, low at our 
feet, and shallow as the water a schoolboy pours upon 
his slate to wash it withal, that those grand cliffs 
before us bear on their front the scars and dints of 
centuries, of chiliads of stubborn resistance, of pas- 
sionate contest with this same creature that is at this 
moment unable to rock the cradle of an infant? Look 
behind you, at your feet, Mr. Percivale: look before 
you at the chasms, rents, caves, and hollows, of those 
rocks.” 

‘‘T wish you were a painter, Mr. Walton,” he said. 

‘‘T wish I were,” I returned. ‘At least, I knowl 
should rejoice in it, if it had been given me to be one. 
But why do you say so now ?” 

‘‘Because you have always some individual pre- 
dominating idea, which would give interpretation to 
nature while it gave harmony, reality, and indivi- 
duality to your representation of her.” 

“IT know what you mean,” I answered; ‘but I 
have no gift whatever in that direction. Ihave no idea 
of drawing, cr of producing the effects of light and 
shade, though I think I have a little notion of colour— 
perhaps about as much as the little London boy, who 
stopped a friend of mine once to ask the way to tho 
field where the buttercups grew, had of nature.” 

‘‘T wish I could ask your opinion of some of my 
pictures.” 


that fights must be life. 
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‘That I should never presume to give. I could | wandered back across the salt streams to the sands 
only tell you what they made me feel, or perhaps only beyond. From the direction of the house came a little 
think. Some day I may have the pleasure of looking procession of servants, with Walter at their head, 
at them.” bearing the preparations for our dinner—over the 

‘* May I offer you my address?” he said, and took gates of the lock, down the sides of the embankment 
a card from his pocket-book. ‘‘It is a poor place, but! of the canal, and across the sands, in the direction of 
if you should happen to think of me when you are | the children, who were still playing merrily. 
next in London, I shall be honoured by your paying} ‘‘ Will you join our early dinner, which is to be out 
me a Visit.” | of doors, as you see, somewhere hereabout on the 

“T shall be most happy,” I returned, taking his | sands?” I said. 
card.—‘‘ Did it ever occur to you, in reference to the ‘**T shall be delighted,” he answered, “if you will 

subject we were upon a few minutes ago, how little | let me be of some use first; for I presume you mean 
you can do without shadow in making a "picture ! r | to bring your invalid out.” 

‘* Little indeed,” answered Perciy ale. “In fact it | ‘* Yes; and you shall help me to carry her, if you 
would be no picture at all.” | will. - 

‘‘T doubt if the world would fare better without its | ‘*That is what I hoped,” said Percivale; and we 
shadows.” | went together towards the rectory. 

‘* But it would be a poor satisfaction with regard to| As we approached, I saw Wynnie sitting at the 
the nature of God, to be told that he allowed evil for | drawing-room window; but when we entered the 
artistic purposes.” | room, she was gone. My wife was there, however. 

“It would indeed, if you regard the world as a| ‘‘ Where is Wynnie?” I asked. 
picture. But if you think of his art as expended, “She saw you coming,” she answered, “ and went 
not upon the making of a history or a drama, but | to get Connie ready; for I guessed Mr. Percivale had 
upon the making of an individual, a being, a character, | come to help you to carry her out.” 
then I think a great part of the difficulty concerning! But I could not help doubting there might bo 
the existence of evil which oppresses you will vanish. | more than that in Wynnie’s disappearance. ‘“ What 
So long as a creature has not sinned, sin is possi-| if she should have fallen in love with him,” I thought, 
ble to him. Does it seem inconsistent with the ‘‘and he should never say a word on the subject ? 
character of God that in order that sin should become That would be dreadful for us all.” 
impossible he should allow sin to come? that, in| They had been repeatedly but not very much to- 
order that his creatures should choose the good and} gether of late. I was compelled, however, to allow to 
refuse the evil, in order that they might become such | myself that if they did fall in love with each other it 
as, with their whole nature infinitely ‘enlarged, to turn | would be very natural on both sides, for there was 
from sin with a perfect repugnance of the will, he should | evidently a great mental resemblance between them, 
allow them to fall ? that, in order that, from being sweet | so that they could not help sympathizing with each 
childish children they should become noble, child-like | other’s peculiarities. And any one could see what a 
men and women, he should let them try to walk alone ? | fine couple they would make. 

Why should he not allow the possible in order that| Wynnie was much taller than Connie—almost the 
it should become impossible? for possible it would | height of her mother. She had a very fair skin, and 
ever have been, even in the midst of all the blessedness, | brown hair, a broad forehead, a wise, thoughtful, 
until it had been, and had been thus destroyed. Thus sin | often troubled, face, a mouth that seldom smiled, but 
is slain, uprooted. And the war must ever be, it seems | on which a smile seemed always asleep, and round 
to me, where there is creation still going on. How} soft cheeks that dimpled like water when she did 
could I be content to guard my children so that they | smile. I have described Percivale before. Why 
should never have temptation, knowing that in all| should not two such walk together along the path tv 
probability they would fail if at any moment it should | the gates of the light? And yet I could not help 
cross their path ? Would the deepest communion of | some anxiety. I did not know anything of his his- 
father and child ever be possible between us? Evy il | tory. I had no testimony concerning him from any 
would ever seem to be in the child, so long as it | one that know him. His past life was a blank to me ; 
was possible it should be there developed. ‘And if| his means of livelihood probably insufficient—cer- 
this can be said for the existence of moral evil, the | tainly, I judged, precarious, and his position in society 
existence of all other evil becomes a comparative | —but there I checked myself: I had had enough of 
trifle; nay, a positive good, for by this the other is | that kind of thing already. I would not willingly 
combated.” offend in that worldliness again. Tho God of the 

‘I think I understand you,” returned Percivale. | whole earth could not choose that I should look at 
“J will think over what you haye said. ‘These are | such works of his hands after that fashion. And I 
very difficult questions.” | was his servant—not Mammon’s or Belial’s. 

“Very. I don’t think argument is of much use| All this passed through my mind in about three 
about them, except as it may help to quict a man’s | turns of the winnowing {an of thought. Mr. Percivale 
uneasiness a little, and so give his mind peace to} had begun talking to my wife, who took no pains to 
think about duty. For about the doing of duty there conceal that his presence was pleasant to her, and I 

can be no question, once it is seen. And the doing of | went up stairs, almost unconsciously, to Connie’s 
duty is the shortest—in very fact, the only way into | room. 

the light.” | When I opened the door, forgetting to announce 
As we spoke, we had turned from the cliffs, and | my approach as I ought to have done, I saw Wynnie 
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leaning over Connie, and Connie’s arm round her 
waist. Wynnie started back, and Connie gave a little 
ery, for the ierk thus occasioned had hurt her. 
Wynnie had turned her head away, but turned it 
again at Connie’s cry, and I saw a tear on her face. 

‘* My darlings, I beg your pardon,” I said. ‘It 
was very stupid of me not to knock at the door.” 

Connie looked up at me with large resting eyes, and 
said— 

“Ts nothing, papa. Wynnie is in one of her 
gloomy moods, and didn’t want you to see her crying. 
She gave me a little pull, that was all. It didn’t 
hurt me much, only I’m such a goose! I’m in terror 
before the pain comes. Look at me,” she added, 





seeing, doubtless, some perturbation on my counte- 
nance: ‘I’m all right now.” And she smiled in my 
face perfectly. 

I turned to Wynnie, put my arm about her, kissed 
her cheek, and left the room. I looked round at the 


door, and saw that Connie was following me with her 


eyes, but Wynnie’s were hidden in her handker~ 
chief. 

I returned to the drawing-room, and in a few 
minutes Walter came to announce that dinner was 
about to be served. The same moment Wynnie came 
to say that Connie was ready. She did not lift her 
eyes, or approach to give Percivale any greeting, 
but went again as soon as she had given her mes- 


“We found Connie lying in the moonlight, gazing at the heavens.” 


sage. I saw that he looked first concerned, and then | 
thoughtful. 

‘*Come, Mr. Percivale,” I said, and he followed | 
me up to Connie’s room. 

Wynnie was not there, but Connie lay, looking | 
lovely, all ready for going. We lifted her, and carried 
her by the window out on the down, for the easiest 
way, though the longest, was by the path to the |! 
breakwater, along its broad back, and down from the 
end of it upon the sands. LBefore we reached the 
breakwater, I found that Wynnie was following be- 
hind us. We stopped in the middle of it, and set 
Connie down, as if I wanted to take breath. But 
I had thought of semething to say to her, which I 
wanted Wynnie to hear without its being addressed 
to her. 





‘‘Do you see, Connie,” I said, “how far off the 
water is ?” 

‘Yes, papa; itis a long way off. I wish I could 
| get up and run down to it.” 


‘You can hardly believe that all between, all 


| those rocks, and all that sand, will be covered before 


sunset.” 

“TI know it will be. 
does it, papa?” 

‘ Not the least likely, my dear. Do you remember 
that stormy night when I came through your room 
to go out for a walk in the dark ?” 

‘Remember it, papa? I cannot forget it. Every 
time I hear the wind blowing when I wake in the 
night, I fancy you are out in it, and have to wake 
myself up quite to get rid of the thought.” 


But it doesn’t look likely— 
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‘‘ Well, Connie, look down into the great hollow 
there, with rocks and sand at the bottom of it, stretch- 
ing far away.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

«‘ Now, look over the side of your litter. 
those holes all about between the stones.” 

«Yes, papa.” 

‘‘ Well, one of those little holes saved my life that 
night, when that great gulf there was full of huge 
mounds of roaring water, which rushed across this 
breakwater with force enough to sweep a whole 
cavalry regiment off its back.” 

“Papa!” exclaimed Connie, turning pale. 

Then first I told her all the story. And Wynnie 
listened behind. 

‘“‘ Then I was right in being frightened, papa!” cried 
Connie, bursting into tears; for since her accident she 
could not well command.her feelings. 

‘You were right in trusting in God, Connie.” 

‘But you might have been drowned, papa!” she 
sobbed. 

‘Nobody has a right to say that anything might 
have been other than what has been. LBefore a thing 
has happened, we can say might or might not; but that 
has to do only with our ignorance. Of course I am 
not speaking of things wherein we ought to exercise 
will and choice. That is our department.—But this 
does not look like that now, does it? Think what a 
change,—from the dark night and the roaring water, 
to this fulness of sunlight and the bare sands, with 
the water lisping on their edge away there in the dis- 
tance. Now, I want you to think that in life troubles 
will come which look as if they would never pass 
away; the night and the storm look as if they 
would last for ever, but the calm and the morning 
cannot be stayed; the storm in its very nature is 
transient. The effort of Nature ever is to return to 
its repose, even as that of the human heart, for God 
is Peace.” 

‘But if you will excuse me, Mr. Walton,” said 
Percivale, ‘‘you can hardly expect experience to be 
of use to any but those who have had it. It seems to 
me that its influences cannot be imparted.” 

‘That depends on the amount of faith in those to 
whom its results are offered. Of course, as expe- 
rience, it can have no weight with another; for it is 
no longer experience. One remove, and it ceases. 
But faith in the person who has experienced can draw 
over or derive—to use an old Italian word—some of 
its benefits to him who has the faith. Experience 
may thus, in a sense, be accumulated, and we may 
go on to fresh experience of our own. At least I can 
hope that the experience of a father may take the 
form of hope in the minds of his daughters. Hope 
never hurt any one—never yet interfered with duty; 
nay, always strengthens to the performance of duty, 
gives courage and clears the judgment. St. Paul says 
we are saved by hope. Hope is the most rational 
thing in the universe. Even the ancient poets, who 
believed it was delusive, yet regarded it as an anti- 
dote given by the mercy of the gods against some at 
least of the ills of life.” 

“ But they counted it delusive. A wise man cannot 
consent to be deluded.” 

“Assuredly not. The sorest truth rather than a _ 


You see 








false hope! But what is a false hope? Only one 
that ought not to be fulfilled. The old poets could 
give themselves little room for hope, and less for its 
fulfilment. What were the gods in whom they be- 
lieved—I cannot say, in whom they trusted? Gods 
who did the best their own poverty of being was 
capable of doing for men when they gave them the 
illusion of hope.—But I see they are waiting for us 
below. One thing I repeat: the waves that foamed 
across the spot where we now stand are gone away, 
have sunk and vanished.” 

‘* But they will come again, papa,” faltered Wynnie. 

** And God will come with them, my love,” I said, 
as we lifted the litter. 

In a few minutes more we were all seated on the 
sand around a table-cloth spread upon it. I shall 
never forget the peace and the light outside and in, 
as far as I was concerned at least, and I hope the 
others too, that afternoon. The tide had turned, and 
the waves were creeping up over the level, soundless 


| almost as thought; but it would be time to go home 


long before they had reached us. The sun was in the 
western half of the sky, and now and then a breath 
of wind came from the sea, with a slight saw-edge in 
it, but not enough to hurt. Connie could stand 
much more in that way now. And when I saw how 
she could move herself on her couch, and thought 
how much she had improved since first she was laid 
upon it, hope for her kept fluttering joyously in my 
heart. I could not help fancying even that I saw her 
move her legs a little; but I could not be in the least 
sure; and she, if she did move them, was clearly un- 
conscious of it. Charles and Harry were every now 
and then starting up from their dinner and running 
off with a shout, to return with apparently increased 
appetite for the rest of it; and neither their mother 
nor I cared to interfere with the indecorum. Dora 
alone took it upon her to rebuke them. Wynnie was 
very silent, but looked more cheerful. Connie seemed 
full of quiet bliss. My wife’s face was a picture of 
heavenly repose. The old nurse was walking about 
with the baby, occasionally with one hand helping 
the other servants to wait. upon us. They, too, seemed 
to have a share in the gladness of the hour, and, like 
Ariel, did their spiriting gently. 

‘This is the will of God,” I said, after the things 
were removed, and we had sat for a few moments in 
silence. 

‘*What is the will of God, husband?” asked 
Ethelwyn. 

‘‘ Why, this, my love,” I answered; ‘this living 
air, and wind, and sea, and light, and land all about 
us; this consenting consorting harmony of Nature, 
that mirrors a like peace inour souls. The perfection 
of such visions, the gathering of them all in one was, 
is, I should say, in the face of Christ Jesus. You will 
say that face was troubled sometimes. Yes, but with 
a trouble that broke not the music, but deepened 
the harmony. When he wept at the grave of 


Lazarus, you do not think it was for Lazarus 
himself, or for his own loss of him, that he wept ? 
That could not be, seeing he had the power to 
call him back when he would. ‘The grief was for 
the poor troubled hearts left behind, to whom it was 
so dreadful because they had not faith enough in his 
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Father, the God of life and love, who was looking 
after it all, full of tenderness and grace, with whom 
Lazarus was present and blessed. It was the aching, 
loving heart of humanity for which he wept, that 
needed God so awfully, and could not yet trust in 
him. Their brother was only hidden in the skirts of 
their Father’s garment, but they could not believe 
that: they said he was dead—lost-—away—all gone, 
as the children say. And it was so sad to think of a 
whole world full of the grief of death, that he could 
not bear it without the human tears to help his heart, 
as they help ours. It was for our dark sorrows that 
he wept. But the peace could be no less plain on the 
face that saw God. Did you ever think of that won- 
derful saying: ‘Again a little while, and ye shall 
see me, because I gotothe Father?’ The heart of man 
would have joined the ‘because I go to the Father’ 
with the former result—the not seeing of him. The 
heart of man is not able, without more and more 
light, to understand that all vision is in the light of 
the Father. Because Jesus went to the Father, there- 
fore the disciples saw him tenfold more. His body no 
longer in their eyes, his very being, his very self was 
in their hearts—not in their affections only—in their 
spirits, their heavenly consciousness.” 





As I said this, a certain hymn, for which I had | 


and have an especial affection, came into my mind, 
and, without prologue or introduction, I repeated 
it :— 


If I Him but have, 

If he be but mine, 

If my heart, hence to the grave, 

Ne'er forgets his love divine— 

Know I nought of sadness, 

Feel I nought but worship, love, and gladness, 


Tf but Him I have, 

Glad with all I part; 

Follow on my pilgrim staff 

My Lord only, with true heart. 

Leave them, nothing saying, 

On broad, bright, and crowded highways straying. 


If I Him but have, 

Glad I fall asleep ; 

Aye the flood that his heart gave 

Strength within my heart shall keep , 

And with soft compelling 

Make it tender, through and through it swelling. 


Tf I Him but have, 

Mine the world I hail! 

Glad as cherub smiling grave, 
Holding back the virgin’s veil. 
Sunk and lost in seeing, 
Earthly fears have died from all my being. 
Where I have but Him 

Is my Fatherland ; 

And all gifts and graces come 
Heritage into my hand : 
Brothers long deplored 

I in his disciples find restored. 


‘** What a lovely hymn, papa!” exclaimed Connie. 
She could always speak more easily than either her 
mother or sister. ‘‘ Who wrote it ?” 

‘* Friedrich yon Hardenberg, known, where he is 
known, as Novalis.” 

‘* But he must have written it in German. 


Did you 
translate it ¢” 





“Yes. You will find, I think, that I have kept 
form, thought, and feeling, however I may have 
failed in making an English poem of it.” 

‘*Oh, you dear papa! Itis lovely! Is it longsince 
you did it ?” 

‘‘ Years before you were born, Connie.” 

“*To think of you having lived so long, and being 
one of us!” she returned. ‘‘Was he a Roman 
Catholic, papa ?” 

‘*No, he was a Moravian. At least, his parents 
were. I don’t think he belonged to any section of the 
church in particular.” 

‘But oughtn’t he, papa?” 

‘*T suppose, my dear, he saw good reason for not 
doing so. But what is the use of asking such ques- 
tions, after a hymn like that ?” 

‘¢Oh, I didn’t think anything bad, papa, I assure 
you. It was only that I wanted to know more about 
him.” 

The tears were in her eyes, and I was sorry I had 
treated as significant what was really not so. But 
the constant tendency to consider Christianity as 
associated of necessity with this or that form of it, 
instead of with obedience to Christ himself, had grown 
more and more repulsive to me as I had grown myself, 
for it always seemed like an insult to my brethren 
in Christ; hence, the least hint of it in my children I 
was too ready to be down upon like a most unchristian 
ogre. I took her hand in mine and she was com- 
forted, for she saw in my face that I was sorry, and 
yet she could see that there was reason at the root of 
my haste. 

‘* But,” said Wynnie, who, I thought afterwards, 
must have strengthened herself to speak from the 
instinctive desire to show Percivale how far she was 
from being out of sympathy with what he might sup- 
pose formed a barrier between him and me—‘ But,” 
she said, ‘‘the lovely feeling in that poem seems to 
me, like all the rest of such poems, to belong only to 
the New Testament, and have nothing to do with this 
world round about us. These things look as if they 
were only for drawing and painting and being glad 
in, not as if they had relations with all those awful 
and solemn things. As soon asI try to get the two 
together, I lose both of them.” 

‘¢ That is because the human mind must begin with 
one thing and grow to the rest. At first, Christianity 
seemed to men to have only to do with their con- 
science. ‘That was the first relation, of course. But 
even with art it was regarded as having no relation 
except for the presentment of its history. After- 
wards, men forgot the conscience almost, in trying to 
make Christianity comprehensible to the understand- 
ing. Now, I trust, we are beginning to see that 
Christianity is everything or nothing. Wither the 
whole is a lovely fable setting forth the loftiest long- 
ing of the human soul after the vision of the divine, 
or it is such a fact as is the heart not only of theology 
so called, but of history, politics, science, and art: 
the treasures of the Godhead must be hidden in him, 
and therefore by him only can be revealed. This will 
interpret all things, or it has not yet been. ‘Teachers 
of men have not taught this, because they have not 
seen it. If we do not find him in Nature, we may 


conclude either that we do not understand the ex- 
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pression of Nature, or have mistaken ideas or poor 
feelings about him. It is one great business in our 
life to find the interpretation which will render this 
harmony visible. Till we find it, we have not seen 
him to be all in all. Recognizing a discord when 
they touched the notes of nature and society, the 
hermits forsook the instrument altogether, and 
contented themselves with a partial symphony, 
lofty, narrow, and weak. Their example,*more or 
less, has been followed by almost all Christians. 
Exclusion is so much the easier way of getting har- 
mony in the orchestra than study, insight, and inter- 
pretation, that most have adopted it. It is for us, 
and all who have hope in the infinite God, to widen | 
its basis as we may, to search and find the true tone, | 
and right idea, place, and combination of instruments, | 
until to our enraptured ear they all, with one voice of 
multiform yet harmonious utterance, declare the glory 
of God and of his Christ.” 

“A grand idea,” said Percivale. 

‘“‘Therefore likely to be a true one,” I returned. 
“People find it hard to believe grand things; but 
why? Ifthere be a God, is it not likely everything is 
grand, save where the reflection of his great thoughts 
is shaken, broken, distorted by the watery mirrors | 
of our unbelieving and troubled souls? Things ought | 
to be grand, simple, and noble. The ages of eternity | 
will go on showing that such they are and ever have | 
been. God will yet be victorious over our wretched 
unbeliefs.” 

I was sitting facing the sea, but with my eyes fixed 
on the sand, boring holes in it with my stick, for I 
could talk better when I did not look my familiar 
faces in the face. I did not feel thus in the pulpit. 
There I sought the faces of my flock to assist me in | 
speaking to their needs. As I drew to the close of | 
my last monologue, a colder and stronger blast from | 
the sea blew in my face. I lifted my head, and saw | 
that the tide had crept up a long way, and was coming | 
in fast. A luminous fog had sunk down over the | 
western horizon, and almost hidden the sun, had ob- | 
scured the half of the sea, and destroyed all our hopes | 
of a sunset. A certain veil as of the commonplace, 
like that which so often settles down over the spirit | 
of man after a season of vision, and glory, and glad- 
ness, had dropped over the face of Nature. The wind 
came in little bitter gusts across the dull waters. It | 
was time to lift Connie and take her home. 

This was the last time we ate together on the open | 
shore. 





' she will live and grow. 


| Tam a trouble to you. 


| do the duty of the moment. 


always down first to make the tea, standing at the 
window with a sad face, giving fit response to the 
aspect of nature without, her soul talking with the 
gray spirit: I did find her at the window, looking 
out upon the restless tossing of the waters, but with 
no despondent answer to the trouble of nature. On the 
contrary, her cheek, though neither rosy nor radiant, 
looked luminous, and her eyes were flashing out upon 
the ebb-tide which was sinking away into the troubled 
ocean beyond. Does my girl-reader expect me to tell 
her next that something had happened ? that Percivale 
had said something to her? or that at least he had just 
passed the window, ard given her a look which she 
might interpret as she pleased? I must disappoint 
her. It was nothing of the sort. I knew the heart 
and feeling of my child. It was only that kind 
nature was in sympathy with her mood. The girl 
was always more peaceful in storm than in sunshine. 
I remembered that now. A movement of life in- 
stantly began in her when the obligation of glad- 
ness had departed with the light. Her own being 
arose to provide for its own needs. She could 
smile now when nature required from her no smile 
in response to hers. And I could not help saying 
to myself: ‘She must marry a poor man some 
day. She is a creature of the north, and not of 
the south. The hot sun of prosperity would wither 
her up. Give her a bleak hill-side, and a glint 
or two of sunshine between the hail-storms, and . 
Give her poverty and love, 
and life will be interesting to her as a romance. Give 
her money and position, and she will grow dull and 
haughty ; she will believe in nothing that poet can 
sing or architect build. She will, like Cassius, scorn 
her spirit for being moved to smile at anything.” 

I had stood regarding her for amoment. She turned 
and saw me, and came forward with her usual morning 
greeting. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, papa: I thought it was 
Walter.” 

‘*T am glad to see a smile on your face, my love.” 

‘‘Don’t think me very disagreeable, papa. I know 
But I am a trouble to myself 
I fear I have a discontented mind and a com- 
But I do try, and I will try hard 


first. 
plaining temper. 
to overcome it.” 

‘** Tt will not get the better of you, so long as you 
But I think, as I told 
you before, that you are not very well, and that your 


| indisposition is going to do you good by making you 
z . Lo) J oD 


| think about some things you are ready to think about, 


CHAPTER XXXIiI.—A PASTORAL VISIT. 

THe next morning rose neither ‘“cherchef’t in a 
comely cloud,” nor ‘‘roab’d in flames and amber | 
light,” but covered all in a rainy mist, which the | 
wind mingled with salt spray torn from the tops of 
the waves. Every now and then the wind blew a 
blastful of larger drops against the window of my 
study with an angry clatter and clash, as if daring | 
me to go out and meet its ire. The earth was very 
dreary, for there were no shadows anywhere. ‘The 
sun was hustled away by the crowding vapours, and 
earth, sea, and sky were possessed by a gray spirit 
that threatened wrath. The breakfast bell rang, and 
I went down, expecting to find my Wynnie, who was | 





| but which you might have banished if you had been 


in good health and spirits. You are feeling, as you 
never felt before, that you need a presence in your 
soul of which at least you haven’t enough yet. But I 
preached quite enough to you yesterday, and I won’t 
go on the same way to-day again. Only I wanted to 
comfort you. Come and give me my breakfast.” 

‘You do comfort me, papa,” she answered, ap- 
proaching the table. ‘‘I know I don’t show what I 
feel as I ought, but you do comfort me much. Don’t 
you like a day like this, papa?” 

“TI do, my dear. I always did. And I think you 


take after me in that, as you doin a good many things 
That is how I understand you so well.” 


besides. 
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‘‘Do I really take after you, papa? Are you sure 
that you understand me so well?” she asked brighten- 
ing up. 

‘“‘I know I do,” I returned, replying to her last 
question. 

‘* Better than I do myself?” she asked with an arch 
smile. 

** Considerably, if I mistake not,” I answered. 

‘* How delightful! To think that I am understood 
even when I don’t understand myself!” 

‘* But even if Iam wrong, you are yet understood. 
The blessedness of life is that we can hide nothing 
from God. If we could hide anything from God, that 
hidden thing would by and by turn into a terrible 
disease. It is the sight of God that keeps and makes 
things clean. But as we are both, by mutual confes- 
sion, fond of this kind of weather, what do you say 
to going out with me? I have to visit a sick} 
woman.” 

‘*You don’t mean Mrs. Coombes, papa ?” 

‘‘No, my dear. I did not hear she was ill.” 

‘‘Oh, I dare say it is nothing much. Only old 
nursey said yesterday she was in bed with a bad cold, 
or something of that sort.” 

‘* We'll call and inquire as we pass,—that is 
are inclined to go with me.” 

‘* How can you put an 7/ to that, papa?” 

‘* T have just had a message from that cottage that 
stands all alone on the corner of Mr. Barton’s farm 
—over the cliff, you know—that the woman is ill, and 
would like to see me. So the sooner we start, the 
better.” 

‘IT shall have done my breakfast in five minutes, 
papa. Oh! here’s mamma. Mamma, I’m going out 
for a walk in the rain with papa. You won’t mind, 
will you?” 

**T don’t think it will do you any harm, my dear. 
That’s all Imind, you know. It was only once or | 
twice when you were not well that I objected to it. 
I quite agree with your papa, that only lazy people 
are glad to stay in-doors when it rains.” 

** And it does blow so delightfully !” said Wynnie, 
as she left the room to put on her long cloak and her 
bonnet. 

We called at the sexton’s cottage, and found him 
sitting gloomily by the low window, looking seaward. 

‘‘T hope your wife is not very poorly, Coombes,” I 
said. 

‘*No, sir. She be very comfortable in bed. Bed’s 
not a bad place to be in in such weather,” he answered, | 
turning again a dreary look towards the Atlantic. | 





, if you 


‘* Poor things! rt @ 


‘* What a passion for comfort you have, Coombes! 
How does that come about, do you think ?” 
‘* T suppose I was made so, sir.” 


‘*To be sure you were. God made you so.” 

‘Surely, sir. Who else?” 

‘*Then I suppose he likes making people comfort- 
able if he makes people like to be comfortable.” 

‘* Tt du look likely enough, sir.” 

‘‘Then when he takes it out of your hands, you | 
mustn’t think he doesn’t look after the people you 
would make comfortable if you could.” 

‘**T must mind my work, you know, sir.’ 

‘* Yes, surely. And you mustn’t want to take his 





| so much, papa? 
| us it was, surely, in your sermon about the resurrec- 
| tion.” 


| will follow. 


out of his hands, and go grumbling as if you would 
do it so much better if he would only let you get 
your hand to it.” 

‘*T dare say you be right, sir,” he said. ‘I must 
just go and have a look about though. Here’s Agnes. 
She’ll tell you about mother.” 

He took his spade from the corner, and went out. 
He often brought his-tools into the cottage. He 
had carved the handle of his spade all over with the 
names of the people he had buried. 

‘*Tell your mother, Agnes, that I will call in the 
evening and see her, if she would like to see me. We 
are going now to see Mrs. Stokes. She is very poorly, 
I hear.” 

‘Let us go through the churchyard, papa, 
Wynnie, ‘‘and see what the old man is doing.” 

‘‘ Very well, my dear. It is only a few steps round.” 

‘*Why do you humour the sexton’s foolish fancy 
It is such nonsense! You taught 


” said 


‘*Most certainly, my dear. But it would be of no 
use to try to get it out of his head by any argument. 
He has a kind of craze in that direction. To get 
people’s hearts right is of much more importance 
than convincing their judgments. Right judgment 
All such fixed ideas should be en- 
countered from the deepest grounds of truth, and 
not from the outsides of their relations. Coombes 
has to be taught that God cares for the dead more 
than he does, and therefore it is unreasonable for 
him to be anxious about them.” 

When we reached the churchyard, we found the old 
man kneeling on a graye before its headstone. It 
was a very old one, with a death’s head and cross 


| bones carved upon the top of it in very high relief. 
| With his pocket-knife, he was removing the lumps of 


green moss out of the hollows of the eyes of the 
carven skull. We did not interrupt him, but walked 
past with a nod. 

‘““You saw what he was doing, Wynnie? That 
reminds me of almost the only thing in Dante’s grand 
poem that troubles me. I cannot think of it without 
a renewal of my concern, though I have no doubt he 
is as sorry now as I am that ever he could have written 
it. When, in the Inferno, he reaches the lowest region 
of torture, whichis a solid lake of ice, he finds the lost 
| plunged in it to various depths, some, if I remember 
| Tightly, entirely submerged, and visible only through 
the ice, transparent as crystal, like the insects found i in 
amber. One man with his head only above the ice, ap- 
peals to him as condemned to the same punishment, 
to take pity on him, and remove the lumps of frozen 
tears from his eyes, that he may weep a little before 
they freeze again and stop the relief once more. 
Dante says to him, ‘Tell me who you are, and if I 
do not assist you, I deserve to lie at the bottom of the 
ice myself.’ The man tells him who he is, and ex- 
plains to him one awful mystery of theso regions. 
Then he says, ‘ Now stretch forth thy hand, and open 
my eyes?’ ‘And,’ says Dante, ‘I did not open them 
for him; and rudeness to him was courtesy.’” 

‘* But he promised, you said.” 

‘“‘ He did, and yet he did not doit! Pity and truth 
had abandoned him together. Ono would think little 
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of it, comparatively, were it not that Dante is so full 
of tenderness and grand religion. It is very awful, 
and may teach us many things. But what made you 
think of that now ?” 

‘‘Merely what Coombes was about. The visual image 
was all. He was scooping the green moss out of the 
eyes of the death’s head on the gravestone.” 

By this time we were on the top of the downs, and 
the wind was buffeting us, and every other minute as- 
sailing us with a blastof rain. Wynnie drew her cloak 
closer about her, bent her head towards the blast, and 
struggied on bravely by my side. No one who wants 
to enjoy a walk in the rain must carry an umbrella: 
itis pure folly. When we came to one of the stone 
fences, we cowered down by its side fora few moments 





to recover our breath, and then struggled on again. 
Anything like conversation was out of the question. 
At length we dropped into a hollow, which gaye usa 
little repose. Down below, the sea was dashing into 
the mouth of the glen, or coomb, as they call it there. 
On the opposite side of the hollow, the little house to 
which we were going, stood up against the gray sky. | 

‘“‘T begin to doubt whether I ought to have brought 
you, Wynnie. It was thoughtless of me—I don’t | 
mean for your sake, but because your presence may 
be embarrassing in a small house, for probably the | 
poor woman may prefer seeing me alone.” 

‘‘T will go back, papa. Ishan’t mind it a bit.” 

‘*No. You had better come on. I shall not be 
long with her, I dare say. We may find some place 
that you can waitin. Are you wet ?”’ 

“Only my cloak. I am as dry as a tortoise inside.” 

“Come along then. We shall soon be there.” 

When we reached the house, I found that Wynnie 
would not be in the way. I left her seated by the 
kitchen fire, and was shown into the room where Mrs. 
Stokes lay. I cannot say I perceived, but I guessed 
somehow, the moment I saw her, that there was some- 
thing upon hermind. She wasa hard-featured woman, 
with a cold troubled black eye that rolled restlessly 
about. She lay on her back, moving her head from | 
side to side. When I entered, she only looked at me, 
and turned her eyes away towards the wall. I ap- | 
proached the bedside, and seated myself by it. ITalways 
do so at once; for the patient feels more at rest | 
than if you stand tall up before her. I laid my hand | 
on hers. 

*‘ Are you very ill, Mrs. Stokes ?” I said, 

‘“‘ Yes, very,” she answered with a groan. 
come to the last with me.” 

**T hope not indeed, Mrs. Stokes. It’s not come to 
the last with us, so long as we haye a Lather in 
heaven.” 

‘* Ah, but it be with me. 
of the like of me.” 

‘* But indeed he does, whether you think it or not. 
He takes notice of every thought we think, and every 
deed we do, and every sin we commit.” 


“Tt be 


He can’t take any notice 


| to listen the next time I came. 
| may do much harm by insisting when people are in a 


| Spirit of God nothing at all. 


I said the last words with emphasis, for I suspected 
something more than usual upon her conscience. She 
gave another groan, but made no reply. I therefore 
went on. 

‘‘Our Father in heaven is not like some fathers on 
earth, who so long as their children don’t bother them, 
let them do anything they like. He will not have them 
= what is wrong. He loves them too much for 
that.” 

‘* He won’t look at me,” she said, half murmuring, 
half sighing it out, so that I could hardly hear what 
she said. 

‘It is because he 7s looking at you that you are 
feeling uncomfortable,” I answered. ‘‘ He wants you 
to confess your sins. I don’t mean to me, but to him- 
self; though if you would like to tell me anything, 


}and I can help you, I shall be very glad. You know 


Jesus Christ came to save us from our sins; and 
that’s why we call him our Saviour. But he can’t 
save us from our sins if we won't confess that we have 
any.” 

‘‘T’m sure I never said but what I be a great 
sinner, as well as other people.” 

‘**You don’t suppose that’s confessing your sins ?” 
I said. ‘I once knew a woman of very bad character, 
who allowed to me she was a great sinner; but when 
I said, ‘Yes: you have done so and so,’ she would 


| not allow one of those deeds to be worthy of being 


reckoned amongst her sins. When I asked her what 
great sins she had been guilty of, then, seeing these 
counted for nothing, I could get no more out of her 
than that she was a great sinner, like other people, as 
you have just been saying.” 

‘*T hope you don’t be thinking I ha’ done anything 
of that sort!” she said, with wakening energy. ‘‘No 
man or woman dare say I’ve done anything to be 
ashamed of.” 

‘‘Then you’ve committed no sins,” I returned. 
‘*But why did you send for me? You must have 
something to say to me.” 

‘*T never did send for you. 
husband.” 

‘*Ah, then, 1’m afraid I’ve no business here,” I 
returned, rising. ‘‘I thought you had sent for me.” 

She returned no answer. I hoped, that by retiring 
I should set her thinking, and make her more willing 
I think clergymen 


It must ha’ been my 


bad mood, as if they had everything to do, and the 
I bade her good-day, 
hoped she would be better soon, and returned to 


| Wynnie. 


As we walked home together, I said— 

‘*Wynnie, I was right. It would not have done at 
all to take you into the sick room. Mrs. Stokes had 
not sent for me herself, and rather resented my 
appearance. But I think she will send for me before 
many days are oyer.” 
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THE GOOD 


‘‘ BEHOLD, a certain lawyer stood up ”—in all likeli- 
hood within some synagogue upon aSabhbath day. In 
rising to put a question to Jesus, he was guilty of 
no impertinent intrusion. Jesus had assumed the 
office of a public teacher, and it was by questions put 
and answered that this office was ordinarily discharged. 
This lawyer ‘‘stood upand tempted him, saying, Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” His object 
might have been to perplex and entangle—to involve 
Christ in a difficulty from which he perceived or hoped 
that He would be unable to extricate himself. Ques- 
tions of this kind were often put to Jesus, their very 
character and construction betraying their intent. 
But the question of this lawyer is not one of this 
nature. Something more than a mere idle curiosity, 
or a desire to test the extent of Christ’s capacity or 
knowledge, appears to have prompted it. It is not 
presented in the bare abstract form. It is not ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, what should be done that eternal life be in- 
herited ?”’ but, ‘‘ Master, what should I do to inherit 
eternal life?” It looks as if it came from one fecling, a 
true, deep, and personal interest in the inquiry. 

The manner in which our Lord entertained it confirms 
this impression. Questions of many kinds from many 
quarters were addressed to Jesus. With one or two 
memorable exceptions, they were all answered, but in 
different ways; whenever any insidious and sinister 
purpose lay concealed beneath apparent homage, the 
answer was always such as to show that the latent guile 
lay open as day to his eye. But there is nothing of 
that description here. In the first instance, indeed, 
He will make the questioner go as far as He can in 
answering his own question. He will tempt—zi.e., 
try or prove him in turn. Knowing that he is a 
scribe well instructed in the law, He will throw him 
back upon his own knowledge. Before saying anything 
about eternal life, or the manner of its inheritance, 
Jesus says, ‘‘ What is written in the law? how 
readest thou?” It is altogether remarkable that in 
answer to a question so very general as this—one 
which admitted of such various replies—this man 
should at once have laid his hand upon two texts, 
standing far apart from each other—the first occurring 
early in Deuteronomy, the second far on in Leviticus 
—texts having no connection with each other in the 
outer form or letter of the law, to which no peculiar 
or pre-eminent position is there assigned, which are 
nowhere broughé into juxtaposition, nor are quoted 
as if, when brought together, they formed a summary 
or compound of the whole; the two very texts, in 
fact, which, on an after occasion, in answer to another 
scribe, our Lord himself cited as the two upon which 
all the law and the prophets hung. The man who, 
overlooking the whole mass of ceremonial or ritualistic 
ordinances as being of altogether inferior consideration, 
not once to be taken into account when the question 
was one as to a man’s inheriting eternal life, who so 
readily and so confidently selected these two com- 
mandments as containing the sum and substance of 
the whole, gave good proof how true his reading of 
the law was. ‘And Jesus said to him, Thou hast 





St. Luke x, 25—29. 


SAMARITAN. 


answered right: this do, and thou shalt live.” Take 
but thine own right reading of the law, fulfil aright 
those two great precepts, Love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, Love thy neighbour as thyself, and 
thou shalt live; live in loving and in serving, or if 
thou reachest not in this way the life thou aimest at, 
thou wilt at least, by thy very failure, be taught to 
look away from the precepts to the promises, and so 
be led to the true source and fountain of eternal life in 
the free grace of the Father through me the Son. 

Trying to escape from the awkward position of 
one out of whose own lips so simple and satis- 
factory a reply to his own question had been 
extracted—desiring to justify himself for still ap- 
pearing as a questioner, by showing that there 
was yet something about which there remained a 
| doubt—he said to Jesus, “And who is my neigh- 
| bour?” We may fairly assume that one so well-read 
| as this man was as to the true meaning of the law, 
| was equally well-read as to the popular belief and 
| practice regarding it. He knew what interpretation 

was popularly put on the expression, ‘‘ thy neigh- 
| bour;’’ which stood embodied in the practice of his 
countrymen. He knew with what supercilious con- 
| tempt they looked down upon the whole Gentile world 
| around them—calling them the “ uncircumcised,” 
| the “dogs,” the ‘‘ polluted,” the ‘ unclean,”’—with 
what a double contempt they regarded the Samaritans 
living by their side. He knew that it was no part of 
| the popular belief to regard a Samaritan as a neigh- 
|bour. So far from this, the Jew would have no 
| dealings with him, cursed him publicly in his syna- 
| gogue, would not receive his testimony in a court of 
| justice, prayed that he might have no portion in the 
| resurrection. He knew all this—had himself been 
| brought up to this belief and practice. But he was 
not satisfied with it. Along with that fine instinct of 
! the understanding which had enabled him to extract 
the pure and simple essence out of the great body of 
| the Jewish code, there was that finer instinct of the 
heart which taught him that it was within too 
| narrow bounds that the love to our neighbour had 
been limited. He saw and felt that these bounds 
should be widened; but how far ?—upon what princi- 
ple, and to what extent? Anxious to know this, he 
says, ‘* And who is my neighbour ?” 

Christ answers by what we take to be the recital of 
an incident that had actually occurred. A fictitious 
story—a parable invented for the occasion—would not 
so fully have answered the purpose he had in view. 
A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
We are not told who or what he was: but the condi- 
tions and object of the narrative require that he was a 
Jew. The road from Jerusalem to Jericho—though 
short, and at certain seasons of the year much fre- 
quented—was yet lonely and perilous to the last 
degree, especially to a single and undefended traveller. 
It passes through the heart of tho eastern division of 
the wilderness of Judea, and runs for a considerable 
space along the abrupt and winding sides of a deep 
and rocky ravine, offering the greatest facilities for 
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concealment and attack. From the number of rob- 
beries and murders committed in it, Jews of old called 
it “‘the Bloody Road,” and it retains its character still. 
We travelled it, guarded by a dozen Arabs, who told, 
by the way, of an English party that the year before 
had been attacked and plundered, and stripped, and 
we were kept in constant alarm by the scouts sent out 
beforehand announcing the distant sight of dangerous- 
looking Bedouin. All the way from Bethany to the 
plain of the Jordan is utter solitude—one single ruin, 
of what had been perhaps the very inn to which the 
wounded Jew was carried, being the only sign of 
human habitation that meets the eye. Somewhere along 
this road, the solitary traveller of whom Jesus speaks 
is attacked. Perhaps he carries his all along with him, 





and, unwilling to part with it, stands upon his defence, 
wishing to sell life and property as dearly as he can. 
Perhaps he carries but little—nothing that the thievish 
band into whose hands he falls much value. Whether 
it is that a struggle has taken place, or that exaspera- | 
tion at disappointment whets their wrath, the robbers | 
of the wilderness strip their victim of his raiment, | 
wound him, and leave him there half dead. As he| 
lies in that condition on the roadside, first a Priest, 
and then a Levite approaches. A single glance is 
sufficient for the Priest; the Levite stops, and takes a 
longer, steadier look. The effect in either case is the | 
same—abhorrence and aversion. As men actuated by 
some other sentiment beyond that of mere insensi- | 
bility, they shrink back putting as great a distance as | 
they can between them and the poor, naked, wounded | 
man; as if there were pollution in proximity—as if! 
the very air around the man were infected—as if to | 
go near him, much more to touch, to lift, to handle 
him, were to be defiled. To what are we to attribute 
this? To sheer indifference—to stony-hearted inhu- 
manity? That might explain their passing with- 
out a feeling of sympathy excited or a hand of help 
held out, but it will not explain the quick and sensi- 
tive recoil—the passing by on the other side. Is it, 
then, the bare horror of the sight that drives them 
back? If there be something to excite horror, surely 
there is more to move pity. That naked, quivering 
body, those gaping, bleeding wounds, the pale and 
speechless lips, the eyes so dull and heavy with pain, 
yet sending out such imploring looks—where is the 
human heart, left free to its own spontaneous actings, 
they could fail to touch? But these men’s hearts—the 
hearts of the Priest and Levite—are not left thus 
free: not that their hearts are destitute of the com- 
mon sympathies of our nature—not that their breasts 
aro xteeled against every form and kind of human 
woe—not that, in other circumstances, they would 
see a wounded, half-dead neighbour lying, and leave 
him unpitied and unhelped. No! but because their 
hearts—as tender, it may have been, by nature as 
those of others—have been trained in the school of 
national and religious bigotry, and have been taught 
there, not the lesson of sheer and downright inhu- 
manity, but of that narrow exclusiveness which would 
limit all their sympathies and all their aid to, those 
of their own country and their own faith. The Priest 
and the Levite have been up at Jerusalem, discharging, 
in their turn, their offices in the Temple. They have 
got auickened afresh thero all the prejudices of their 








calling; they are returning to Jericho, with all their 
prejudices strong within their breasts; they see the 
sad sight by the way; they pause a moment to con- 
template it. Had it been a brother Priest, a brother 
Levite, a brother Jew that lay in that piteous plight, 
none readier to help than they; but he is naked, there 
is nothing on him or about him to tell who or what 
he is—he is speechless, and can say nothing for him- 
self. He may be a hated Edomite, he may be a vile 
Samaritan, for aught that they can tell. The possi- 
bility of this is enough. Touch, handle, help such a 
man! they might be doing thereby a far greater out- 
rage to their Jewish prejudices than they did to the 
mere sentiment of indiscriminate pity by passing him 
by, and so they leave him as they find him, in haste 
to get past the dangerous neighbourhood, to congra- 
tulate themselves on the wonderful escape they had 
made—for the wounds of the poor wretch were fresh, 
and bleeding freely—it could have been but shortly 
before they came up that the catastrophe had oc- 
curred; had they started but an hour or two earlier 
from Jerusalem his fate might have been theirs. Glad 
at their own good fortune, they hurry on, finding 
many an excuse beside the real one for their neglect. 
How then are we exactly to characterize their con- 
duct? It was a triumph of prejudice over humanity 
—the very kind of error and of crime against which 
Jesus wished to guard the inquiring lawyer. And it 
was at once with singular fidelity to nature, and the 
strictest pertinence to the question with which he was 
dealing, and to the occasion that called it forth, that 
it was in the conduct of a Priest and of a Levite that 
this triumph stood displayed— for were they not 
the fittest types and representatives of that malign and 
sinister influence which their religion misunderstood 
and misapplied, had exerted over the common sympa- 
thies of humanity? Had they read aright their own 
old Hebrew code, it would have taught them quite a 
different lesson. Its broad and genial humanity is 
one of the marked attributes by which, as compared with 
that of every other religion then existing, theirs was 
distinguished. ‘‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” 
was the motto which its great Author had inscribed 
upon its forehead. Its weightier matters were judg- 
ment and mercy, and faith and love. , It had taken 
the stranger under its special and benignant protection. 
Twice over it had proclaimed, ‘‘ Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ass or thy brother’s ox fall down by the way 
and hide thyself from them—thou shalt surely help 
him to lift them up again.” And was a man not much 
better than an ass or an ox? And should not this 
Priest and Levite—had they read aright their own 
Jewish law—have lifted up again their prostrate 
bleeding brother? But they had misread that law. 
They had misconceived and perverted that segregation 
from all the other communities of the earth which it 
had taught the Jewish people to cultivate. Instead of 
seeing in this temporary isolation the means of dis- 
tributing the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom wide 
over all the earth, they had regarded it as raising 
them to a position of proudful superiority from which 
they might say to every other nation, ‘‘ Stand back, for 
we are holier than you.” And once perverted thus, the 
whole strength of their religious faith went to intensify 
the spirit of naticnality and inflame it into a passion, 
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within whose close and sultry atmosphere the lights 
even of common human kindness were extinguished. 
It was in a Priest and in a Levite that we should expect 
to see this spirit carried out to its extreme degree, as 
it has been always in the priestly caste that the 
fanatical piety which has trampled underfoot the 
kindliest sentiments of humanity has always shown 





After the Priest and Levite have gone by, a certain 
Samaritan approaches. He, too, is arrested. He, too, 
turns aside to look upon this pitiable spectacle. For 
aught than he can tell, this naked, wounded man may 
be a Jew. There were many Jews and but few Samari- 
tans travelling ordinarily by this road. The chances 
were a thousand to one that he wasa Jew. And this 





itself in its darkest and most repulsive form. 
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Samaritan must have shared in the common feelings of 
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“Gently lif 


his people towards the Jews—hatred repaying hatred. 
But he thinks not of distinction of race or faith. 
The sight before him of a human being—a brother man 
in the extremity of distress—swallows up all such 
thoughts. As soon as he sees him he has compassion 
onhim. He alights—stvips off a portion of his own 
raiment—brings out the oil and the wine that he had 
provided for his own comfort by the way—tenderly 
binds up the wounds—gently lifts the body up and 


ting the body up, and placing it on his own beast, he moved with gentle pace away.” 





places it on his own beast—moves with such gentle 
pace away as shall least exasperate the recent wounds. 
Intent upon his task, he forgets his own affairs—forgets 
the danger of lingering so long in such a neighbour- 
hood—is not satisfied till he reaches the inn by the 
roadside. Having done so much, he may leave him 
now? Notso, he cannot part from him till he sees 
what a night’s rest will do. The morning sees his 
rescued brother better. Now he may depart. Yes, 
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but not till he has done all he can to secure it that 
he be properly waited on till all danger is over. He 
may be a humane enough man, the keeper of this inn, 
but it will be days before the sufferer can safely travel, 
and it may not be safe or wise to count upon the 
continuance of his kindness. Tho Samaritan gives 
the innkeeper enough to keep his guest for six or 
seven days, and tells him that whatever more he spends 
will be repaid. Having thus done all that the most 
thoughtful kindness could suggest to promote and 
secure recovery, he goes to bid his rescued brother 
farewell. Perhaps the good Samaritan leayes him in 
utter ignorance of who or what he was. Perhaps 
those pale and trembling lips are still unable to articu- 
late his thanks—but that parting look in which a 
heart’s whole swelling gratitude goes out—it goes 
with him and kindles a strange joy in his heart. He 
never saw the sun look half so bright—he never saw 
the plain of Jordan look half so fair—a happier man 
than he never-trod the road to Jericho. True he had 
lost a day, but he had saved a brother; and while 
many a time in after life the look of that stark and 








love which overleaps all these temporary and artificial 
fences and boundary lines—which, subject to no law of 
limits, is a law itself—which, like the air and light of 
heayen, diffuses itself everywhere around over the 
broad field of humanity—tempering all, uniting all, 
brightening all, smoothing asperities, harmonizing 
discords, pouring a healing balm into all the rankling 
sores of life. 

‘*Which now of the three,” said Jesus to the 
lawyer, ‘‘ was neighbour to him that fell among the 
thieves P” 

Ashamed to say plainly the Samaritan, yet un- 
willing or unable to exhibit any hesitation in his 
reply, he said, ‘‘ He that showed mercy on him.” 
Then said Jesus unto him, ‘‘Go, and do thou likewise.” 
It is not “Listen and applaud,” it is “‘Go and do.” 
If there be anything above another that distinguishes 
the conduct of the good Samaritan, it is its thoroughly 
practical character. He wasted no needless sympathy, 
he shed no idle tears. There are wounds that may be 
dressed, he puts forth his own hand immediately to the 
dressing of them. There is a life that may be saved, he 


bleeding body as he first saw it lying on the roadside | sots himself to: use every method by which it may be 
would come to haunt his fancy—ever behind it would | saved. He gives more than time, more than money, 


there come that look of love and gratitude to chase 
the spectral form away and fill his heart with light 
and joy. 


he gives personal service. And thatis the true human 
charity that shows itself in prompt, efficient, self- 
forgetful, self-sacrificing help. You can get many 


Here too is a triumph, but one not of prejudice over | soft, susceptible, sentimental spirits to weep over any 


humanity, but of humanity over prejudice. For it 
were idle to think that it was because of any superior- 
ity over the Priest and the Levite in his abstract ideas 
of the sphere of neighbourhood, and of the claims 
involved in simple participation of humanity, that this 
Samaritan acted as he did. No, it was simply because 
he obeyed the impulses of a kind and loying heart, and 
that these were strong enough to lift him above all 
those prejudices of tribe, and caste, and faith, to which 
he equally with the Jew was liable. 

And was there not good reason for it, that in the 
records of our Christian faith, in the teachings of its 
Divine Author, one solemn warning of this kind should 


be lifted up—one illustrious example of this kind should | 


be exhibited ? Our Redeemer came to establish another 
and closer bond of brotherhood than the earth before 
had known, to knit all true believers in the pure and 
holy fellowship of a common faith, a common hope, a 
common heirship of eternal life through Him. But 
He would have us from the beginning know that this 
bond, so new, so sacred, so divine, was never meant to 
thwart or violate that other broader universal tie that 
binds the whole family of our race together, that makes 
each man the neighbour of every other man that tenants 
this earthly globe. 
been perverted,—perverted so as seriously to interfere 
with, sometimes almost entirely to quench, the senti- 
ment of an universal philanthropy; but it has been so 
only when its true genius and spirit have been mis- 


apprehended; for of all influences that have ever 


scene or tale of woe. But it isnot those who will weep 
the readiest over the sorrow who will do the most to re- 
lieve it. Sympathy has its own selfishness; there is a 
luxury in the tears that it loves idly to indulge. 
Tears will fill the eye—should fill the eye—but the 
hand of’active help will brush them away, that the 
eye may see more clearly what the hand has to do. 
Millions haye heard or read the tale of the Good 
Samaritan. Their eyes have glistened and their 
hearts have been all aglow in approving, applauding 
sympathy; but of all these millions, how many are 
there who imitate the example given, who have given 


/a day from their business to a suffering brother, who 


Christianity, like Judaism, has | 


have waited by the sick, and with their own hand 
have ministered to his wants ? 

The beauty and force of that special lesson which the 
story of the Good Samaritan was intended to convey 
is mightily enhanced as we remember how recently 
our Lord himself had suffered from the intolerance 
of the Samaritans; but a few days before, we know 
not how few, having been refused entrance into one 
of their villages. He then gave himself an exhibition 
of the very virtue He designed to inculcate. But why 
speak of this as any single minor act of universal love 
to mankind on his part? Was not his life and death 
but one continuous manifestation of that love? Yes, 
bright as that single act of the Good Samaritan shines 





in the annals of human kindness, all its brightness 
| fades away in the full blaze of that love of Jesus, 


| which saw not a single traveller, but our whole race, 


descended upon our earth, none has ever done so much | cast forth naked, bleeding, dying, and gave not a day 
to break down the walls of separation, that differences | of his time, nor a portion of his raiment, but a whole 
of country, language, race, religion, have raised between lifetime of service and of suffering that they might not 


saan and man, and to diffuse the spirit of that brotherly | perish, but ha7e everlasting life. 


1V.—:7, 


W. Hanna. 
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“ECCE HOMO.” 
A THIRD LETTER FROM A GERMAN CLERGYMAN. 


THe writer of ‘‘Ecce Homo,” I suppose, would 
hold that the greater part of what I have already said 
might be satisfactorily refuted, by simply quoting 
what he has said at p. v. of his Preface to the fifth 
edition. It was not at all his plan, he there writes, 
‘*to extract a life of Christ from the four Gospels, 
not to find out all that can be known about Him, but 
to form such a rudimentary conception of his general 
character and objects, as it may be possible to form, 
while the vexed critical questions remain in abey- 
ance.” It would follow from this, that a critic who 
treats the author as if it had really been his plan to 
extract a life of Christ from the four Gospels, and 
who accordingly accuses him of grossly trespassing 
against the rules of history on account of his not 
haying used all the historical documents relating to 
our Lord’s life, does him injustice, and shows that he 
has altogether misunderstood his aim. But against 
this refutation I beg to observe, that you cannot, by 
means of a few sentences in a preface, undo what you 
have done by means of a book. Least of all can this 
be the result where, as in this case, there are two 
prefaces, which flatly contradict each other. While 
the writer assures us in his preface to the fi/th edition, 
that it was not his desire to extract a life of Christ 
from the Gospels, he seems to have forgotten that in 
his preface to the first edition, he had said that in this 
book he had undertaken ‘‘ to trace Christ’s biography 
from point to point,” for the purpose of attaining a 
distinct and satisfactory representation of ‘‘an his- 
torical character, whose motives, objects, and feel- 
ings” hitherto had ‘‘ remained so incomprehensible to 
him ” (p. xxi.). 

It is quite true, that taking the term in its strictest 
sense, ‘‘Ecce Homo” is not a “biography.” But 
the very same may be said of the four Gospels. They 
only give us a “rudimentary conception of Christ’s 
general character and objects.” But that conception, 
though rudimentary, is yet distinct and complete in 
all its essential parts. The Evangelists have not 
tried ‘‘to find out all that could be known about 
Him,” for they were well aware that, were this 
done, ‘‘eyen the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written.” But from the 
immense mass of “all that could be known about 
Him,” they extracted at least such a collection of 





| 


facts as enabled them to present to our view all the 
sides of his personality, and to bring out all the | 


various features of his unparalleled character. Ina 
word, they brought together at least so much histo- 
rical matter as made it possible for them ‘‘to form 
a rudimentary conception of our Lord’s general cha- 
racter and objects.” But the method which the 
writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” says he had adopted in 
selecting, or, J should rather say, in rejecting and cur- 
tailing the materials was such, as to make the forma- 
tion of such a conception altogether impossible. He 
might with better chance of success have even pro- 


" posed to himself the task of forming a conception of 


the general character and objects of Oliver Cromwell, 
from such scraps as may be found in any school-book. 














For what is the writer’s method, as described by 
himself in his preface to the fifth edition (pp. iv.—vi.) ? 
Of the four Gospels, he has selected the shortest, 
viz., Mark, as the basis of his operations. But why 
select Mark? He gives us no answer to this most 
important question. Was it because he considered, 
with the Tubingen school, that this Gospel is the 
original, of which the two other synoptical Gospels were 
supposed to be only enlargements and interpolated 
copies? If that were the caso, there would be some 
ground for the pre-eminence he has given to the 
second Gospel, although it would be hard for him now 
to maintain that ground, as the Tubingen gentlemen, 
seeing the untenableness of their assertions, are on a 
fair way towards giving up their so highly extolled 
‘*Mark-theory.” But the writer says nothing what- 
ever of his estimate of the second Gospel. So far as 
I can infer from his book, the only reason which 
induced him to select it was its shortness. His 
method then comes to this: upon finding that there 
are many portions of the four Gospels the authenti- 
city or veracity of which “has been strongly im- 
peached both on the ground of internal discrepancies, 
and of the intrinsic improbability of the story they 
tell,” he nevertheless ‘‘desired” to form a general 


character-picture of our Lord from the four Gospels,. 


‘* while the vexed critical questions remained in abey- 
ance.” Now this is truly a curious desire. It is 
difficult even to form a conception of what it can 
mean. Suppose you want to know as much as pos- 
sible of a certain newly-discovered country, and that 
the diaries of half a dozen travellers who have visited 
it are the only documents containing anything on 
the subject. Crities assure you that some of those 
travellers were fools, and others impostors, but 
all agree that their writings contain some truth. 
What one critic, however, accepts as truth, another 
rejects as fable, and vice versd; so that, taking the 
total of the criticisms, there is scarcely left a single 
portion of these diaries of which it can with any cer- 
tainty be said, that it is true or not true. Yet, 
allowing all these critical questions to remain in 
abeyance, you try, out of six diaries, to form a con- 
ception of the general character and condition of the 
country. Very well; but what can be the use of it? 
Is it only for pastime that you take such trouble? 
What can be the use of a picture of a country which 
is perhaps wholly absurd, because drawn from descrip- 
tions the truth of which you yoursclf admit to be 
‘‘a vexed question still in abeyance?” Are you 
prepared, upon such a knowledge of the country, to 
risk so much as a farthing in speculation ? 

What, then, can be the meaning of the hollow 
phrase—‘‘ while the yexed critical questions remain 
in abeyance?” It cannot possibly mean that the 
writer considers them for the present as non-existent 
—i.e., that he leaves them alone as being too absurd 
to be worth any Christian man’s attention. In that 


case, he would have adopted the four Gospels without 
reserve, and his character-picture of our Lord would 
have turned out perfectly orthodox. 


From the whole 
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tenor of the book, it is evident that the writer con- 
siders those critical questions not yet settled. In his 
opinion, therefore, it is quite as possible that they 
may one day be solved unfavourably for the four 
Gospels as the contrary. Now, it is well known that 
those critical questions do not merely regard trifling 
discrepancies, but that with their solution the whole 
trustworthiness of the four Gospels must stand or fall. 
True, there is not much likeiihood of their ever being 
settled here on earth, because it is not likely that 
there will ever be a time when a certain class of 
people will cease to deny the supernatural and to im- 
peach the veracity of those who declare that they have 
witnessed manifestations of it. “ But it does not follow 
from this that those questions are not to be solved 
even now, or that they have never before been solved. 
Indeed, although those questions will, as long as the 
world stands, continue unsettled before the public, 
there is hardly a man of principle and learning known 


in our scientific Christian world who has not come to | 


a final solution for himself, either pro or con. At any 
rate, it is almost impossible for us Germans to ima- 
gine a man thinking of such a thing as writing a 
book on the life and character of Christ before he has 
for himself made out those ‘‘vexed critical questions.” 
How he can allow them “to remain in abeyance,” as 
if they had nothing to do with his subject, and as if, 
with their solution, the value of his work were not to 
stand or fall, we cannot conceive! We can only ex- 
plain what in our eyes is such an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding by the peculiarities of the English character, 
which, in its irresistible love of practical results, has 
often neither the patience nor the fancy for unravelling 
‘‘vexed critical questions,” but rather allows them 
‘* to remain in abeyance,” ¢.c., escapes from them, and 
leaves them to us deep-digging, speculative Germans ; 
while, in the meantime, it sets vigorously to work to 
arrive at something-which shall at least be visible to 
the eye and palpable to the hand, whatever result 
critical discussion may some day yield. And so with 
the writer of ‘‘Ecce Homo.” Such questions as 
‘* whether the synoptists contain fables or not” (p. 9), 
or ‘‘ whether the fourth Gospel is a romance or a his- 
tory?” &c., &c., are allowed to remain in abeyance : 
in the meantime, he writes away with might and 
main to compose a kind of biography from the 
four Gospels! Whether there is much or little truth 
in the objections of the critics to the veracity of the 
four witnesses, he is not quite certain, nor does he, as 
it seems, care very much to know. But of one thing 
he is certain: that while all these questions “‘ remain 
in abeyance,”—left to us, poor Germans, as being hard 
nuts to crack,—he has at least done a work. Ife has 
written a book on the life and character of Jesus 
Christ! It contains not less than twenty-four chap- 
ters! This, at least, is something, is it not? 

‘* Well,” you ask, ‘* but how has the writer managed 
to accomplish this? Since, from the neutral stand 
he tried to maintain between orthodoxy and modern 
criticism, he abstained on the one hand from adopting 
the four Gospels as perfectly trustworthy, and, on the 
other, refused to go with Strauss and reject them 
altogether, his task cannot have been an easy one.” 
And you ask further, did he adopt no rule what- 








ever by which to guide himself, sifting what he 











accepted as true from that which he suspected as 
‘invention or exaggeration ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” I answer, ‘‘he did.” He tells us (p. iv.) 
that he had ‘‘a criterion in his mind by which to test 
the veracity of the narratives from which he drew 
his conclusions.” 

And what was that criterion ? 

Seeing that, on the one hand, there are ‘ discre- 
pancies in the four documents,” or, in other words, that 
there are portions of them in which the four witnesses 
do not agree, and that, on the other, there are portions 
in which they do agree, he laid down the principle 
that in the latter portions truth at least may be 
found. ‘The rudiment of certainty which the 
writer sought,” he says at p. v. of the Preface to the 
fifth edition, ‘‘ he expected to find in the consent of 
all the witnesses. If the statements unanimously 
attested should prove numerous enough to afford any 
outline of Christ’s life, however meagre, he proposed 
to rest content with this.” 

Is not this an extraordinary instance of a contented 
spirit? What a difference there is between men and 
men! Some are not content till ‘‘they may win 
Christ, and be found in Him, and know Him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable to his death, if by 
any means they may attain unto the resurrection of 
the-dead, and to know his loye, which passeth know- 
ledge, that they may be filled with all the fulness of 
God!” Others, again, would rest content if they 
might only obtain an outline of Christ’s life, how- 
ever meagre, allowing instances of that life, however 
rich and instructive, to be left out, if but one of 
the four: witnesses should happen not to have men- 
tioned it, or if between two or three of the witnesses 
there should happen to be a discrepancy with reference 
to some trifling circumstance. 

How such a rule for getting at the truth of things 
could be adopted by a scientific man, is more than wo 
are able to conceive. Suppose a jury were to adopt 
such a rule, after having heard the evidence of various 
witnesses! Justice would be at an end; scarcely one 
out of a thousand malefactors would be convicted, and 
no injured party would ever be able to obtain right 
or justice. It is well known that in most cases the 
discrepancies of witnesses touch exactly the most 
important and interesting points of the case; and 
that, not only do these disagreements of the witnesses 
not render the getting at truth impossible, but that 
they even contribute towards bringing out the truth 
the more distinctly and convincingly. Or, suppose a 
biography of the first Napoleon were to be written, 
from which every event on which all witnesses did not 
quite agree were eliminated, would such a biography 
be worth reading? The author of it might, perhaps, 
rest content with such a meagre outline of the hero’s 
life, but the reader would be certain to regret his loss 
of time. . 

However, the writer of ‘‘Ecce Homo” chose to 
follow this method. He accordingly seized the 

shortest of the four documents, because its contents 
were, of course, most likely to be found in the three 
longer ones. This manner of proceeding we might 
designate handling the Gospels in a joiner’s fashion— 
the rule being in one hand, and the saw in the other. 
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Ity means of this Procrustean process poor Matthew 
and Luke were stretched out upon the Mark-bed, and 
cut down to due measure; John, as being completely 
out of shape and proportion, was laid aside, only to 
come in occasionally, and at a strait. Accordingly, we 
do not find in the book even the slightest allusion to 
our Lord’s miraculous birth, and the wonderful events 
that attended his coming into the world; nothing of 
all that being found in the Gospel of Mark, which 
begins with the baptism of John. The writer has 
shortened Matthew and Luke till they square with 
Mark on that stage of our Lord’s life. Nor do wo 
meet with any allusion to the wonderful events in our 
Lord’s life between his resurrection and his ascension, 
because, to the writer’s mind, nothing is to be found 
of these in Mark, since the genuineness of the sixteenth 
chapter of that Gospel, from the ninth verse to the end, 
belongs to those ‘‘ vexed critical questions’ which the 
writer allows to remain in abeyance. ‘To him, conse- 
quently, the Gospel of Mark finishes with the eighth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter, just at that juncture 
where, with the women, we learn from the angel in the 
sepulchre that Christ is risen, and nothing more. 
The last chapters of Matthew, Luke, and John, which 
contain the subsequent wonderful resurrection stories, 
are accordingly cut off, and those stories, which 
throw such important light upon our Lord’s human 
nature, are considered as non-existent. We thus 
obtain an outline of Christ’s life which does not tell us 
a single word about how He came into the world, and 
leaves us altogether in the dark as to tho manner in 
which He left it. All we get to know is that, instead 
of leaving this earth by death, as other men do, Jesus 
came back to it by a resurrection, which, however, 
nobody witnessed, and the historical truth of which 
we have to accept solely on the authority of two 
women, who said they had seen in the sepulchre a 
young man, who told them that the Lord was risen. 
But what became of the risen One afterwards, whether 
for some time He continued on earth, or whether any- 
kody besides the two women heard or saw anything 
of Him—all these and such like important ques- 
tions are answered by a dead silence. Such an out- 
line of the life of Christ may surely be well called 
‘*meagre.” A meagre Christianity it must be which 
is spun out of it, and a meagre Christendom which 
can rest content with it. 

Now as to the principle of making the second Gospel 
a sort of standard or gauge for the three others, there 
would be some appearance of propriety in it if it really 
could be proved that it is the oldest of the four. It 
night, with some ground of probability, be supposed 
that, where there is such a striking similarity, and, I 
should almost say, uniformity even in style and words, 
as there often is between the three synoptists, the 
younger witnesses have drawn up their composition 
on the basis of the oldest, and that if, from some 
reason or other, differences should appear to have 
crept in, the younger ones ought to be rectified after 
their oldest brother. But, unhappily for the method 
of the writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” we find, on close 
examination, that the second Gospel unquestionably 
turns out to be the youngest of the three synoptical 
ones. Not only is this the all but unanimous testi- 
mony of the first and oldest Christian authors, but 


from the contents of that Gospel it is also evident 
that its author must have made use of Matthew and 
Luke. This is not the place to give the proofs 
that might be adduced in corroboration of this 
assertion, but a passing glance at the second Gospel 
is sufficient to show that the author’s object was to 
give an abbreviation of the Gospel story, as then 
current in the Christian Church. He only briefly 
touches many events, some of them very important, 
evidently on the supposition that the further details 
are well known from other documents. Take, for 
instance, the Lord’s temptation in the desert. All 
Mark tells us about it is contained in one verse of 
only twenty-two words. It is self-evident that, had 
he not been aware of the fact that the Church knew 
| the particulars of that important event from another 
| source, he would have told his readers more about it. 
The second Gospel was most likely composed with the 
| express design of supplying the church with a shorter 
| edition of the Gospel story. Such a “Shorter Gospel” 
may have, in those days, been desired in the same way 
as was the Shorter Catechism in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church. Perhaps it was intended for catechetical 
purposes, or to meet the wants of the mission among 
a certain class of Gentiles. At any rate, it is as inju- 
dicious to try to draw an outline of the life of Christ 
exclusively from this Gospel, as it would be were one 
to try to draw up a sketch of the contents of all the 
symbolical or doctrinal books of the Scotch Church 
from the Shorter Catechism. 

So much for the manner in which the writer treats 
the three synoptists. Not less strange and unqualified 
is his treatment of the fourth Gospel. He seldom 
refers to it in his book, because, as he says on page x. 
of the Preface, it is ‘‘suspected of being at least a 
freely idealised portraiture of Christ.” Very well, I 
would reply ; but is that a sufficient reason for you to 
reject it? You cannot deny, that if the fourth Gospel 
be genuine and trustworthy, it is a highly important 
witness—one that gives us an immense deal of infor- 
mation which we do not find in the three others. Are 
you justified, then, in leaving alone such a possibly 
indispensable witness for the knowledge of our Lord’s 
character and objects, merely because there are some, 
perhaps many, who, since Bretschneider w:ote his 
Probabilia, have begun to suspect or even to condemn 
it? Or do you yourself suspect and condemn it? You 
do; but then why do you not frankly say so, and 
give us your grounds? Such an outspokenness is 
your duty, when you appear in public to exhibit a 
picture of the Saviour. You may expect many serious- 
minded persons among your readers. They are willing 
ta listen to you, on the supposition that you too are 
in earnest and fully aware of the responsibility that 
rests upon you. They are prepared to listen to you, 
even though they know that you are going to give 
them a description of their Lord and Saviour quite 
different from what they have hitherto, with the most 
intense devotion of their heart, believed him to be. 
You know that to try to ‘alter a nation’s gods” is an 
awful thing, which should not be entered upon incon- 
siderately. Still, such is the free, impartial, and 
truth-loving spirit of your readers, that they will 
allow you to alter their God, if, upon satisfactory 
grounds, you can do so by proving to them that their 
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representation of Him is wrong, and that yours is 
right. You know, however, that theirs is based upon 
the testimony of four witnesses. Well, you come 
forward with your book. We open it. And what do we 
read ? The first thing you do is to dismiss one of the 
four witnesses at once. And why? On what grounds? 
You give us no answer. We must rest content with 
three, because it so pleases you. And those three, 
besides, you cut down to only one! 

What else than a Christ quite different from Him 
whom the Church has hitherto loved and adored, can 
possibly come out of such an arbitrary proceeding ? 
Is not this, I would seriously ask, like playing with 
the faith of the Church, and making light of what is 
holy and precious to the heart of thousands ? 

Still, the writer once or twice, where it suits his 
purpose, refers to the fourth Gospel. ‘Once or 


twice,” he says (p. xi.), ““where its testimony seems | 


in itself probable, and free from the suspected pecu- 
liarities,” and occasionally when its testimony ‘‘con- 
firms statements made in the other Gospels,” &c. 
The way in which the writer makes the fourth Gospel 
confirm statements of the three other ones is, however, 
avery strange one. As an instance, I will take the 
exegesis, in the fifteenth chapter of his book, of John 
vi. 53 (‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood,” &c.), in connexion with the 
Lord’s Supper. The writer considers the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a ‘‘sacramental” expression of the ‘‘ union 


of mankind begun and subsisting only in Christ,” | 
(By the way, does the writer really believe | 


(p. 165). 
in such things as sacraments? Iam afraid he never 
realised to himself the true meaning of that theo- 
logical term, and supposes it to be synonymous with 
‘‘symbolical.”) Now leaving, for the present, the 
question whether this theory of the Lord’s Supper is 
biblical, this much is certain: that the three synop- 
tists, in their narratives of the Lord’s Supper, afford 
little or no material in support of it. They describe 
the Lord’s Supper as a kind of Christian Passover 
—as a festival supper of Christ’s disciples, cele- 
brating their redemption from the bondage of sin 
and death, by the atoning and bloody sacrifice of 
their Saviour. Of such a thing as a ‘‘union of 
mankind,” not a word is there to be found. But 
the writer of ‘Ecce Homo” thought he found the 
idea expressed in John vi. 53, sqg. At p. 164 we 
read as follows: ‘‘ In a discourse recorded by St. John, 
which we may quote without distrust, as it is so 
manifestly confirmed by the accounts given by the 
other Evangelists of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, He says: ‘Except ye eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of man, ye have no 
life in you.’” This ‘‘metaphor” the writer fur- 
ther explains as a figure illustrating such an “ in- 
tense personal devotion,” such an “ habitual feeding 
on the character of Christ,” as makes ‘the essen- 
tial nature of the Master seem to pass into and 
become the essential nature of the servant. Loyalty 
carried to the point of self-annihilation, that is ex- 
pressed by the words, ‘ eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of Christ.’” Granting this interpretation of 
that most obscure passage in John to be correct, we 
admit that the text describes the union which faith 
establishes between Christ and his disciples, in its 


most intimate character. But.a union of Christ and 
his disciples is one notion, and a ‘‘ union of mankind 
in Christ” is another. It is especially the latter of 
the two which the writer tries to deduce from the 
text. To effect this he assumes that the text refers 
to the Lord’s Supper. By the Lord’s Supper the idea 
of a brotherly and familiar union of human beings is 
certainly most graphically expressed. But a union of 
a certain number, or of a certain class of human 
beings, does not necessarily express or foreshadow a 
union of mankind. Our Lord, at all events, said not 
a word about it while administering the bread and the 
wine. Nor is there to be found in the Gospels any 
expression of the Lord which gives us ground to sup- 
pose that He expected such an intimate union of the 
whole human race with himself and with each other 
in Him. ‘The writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” however, tells 





| us that if we view the discourse in John in connexion 
| with the Lord’s Supper, we shall find that idea most 
| clearly brought out. But even after having read his 
exposition of the passage in John, I remain at a 
loss to discover the link which must combine the 
Lord’s Supper or the discourse in John with the 
notion of a ‘‘ union of mankind.” 

Moreover, the writer owes us proof that the passage 
in John has anything to do with the Lord’s Supper. 
In John our Lord discourses on his flesh and blood. 
At the Lord’s Supper He speaks of his body and blood. 
It does not require much acquaintance with the idioms 
of New Testament language to know that these 
two terms express two different meanings. This may, 
for instance, be clearly shown from the fact that they 
do not admit of being used promiscuously. In Mat- 
thew xvi. 17, our Lord says to Peter, ‘‘ Flesh and 
blood has not revealed it to thee.” He never could 
haye said, ‘‘ Body and blood has,” &c. Neither could 
Paul, Gal. i. 16, have written, ‘‘ Immediately I con- 
ferred not with body and blood.” The term ‘“ flesh 
and blood” admits of a metaphorical or figurative 
sense. Indeed it seldom occurs in the New Testament 
in any but a metaphorical sense. It evidently means 
the human in man, viewed as distinct from and form- 
ing the counterpart (den Gegensatz) to the spiritual 
or divinein man. Christ’s flesh and blood is, conse- 
quently, his humanity, in which his divinity dwelt 
and manifested itself. It does not literally mean his 
flesh and blood, which might have been anatomized and 
analyzed like any other flesh and blood, but his 
human appearance amongst us, by which He came to 
bring about our regeneration and salvation. Conse- 
quently the words to ‘‘eat and drink the flesh and 
the blood of the Son of Man” can never be understood 
except in a metaphorical sense, as ‘‘ words which are 
spirit and life,” and the writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” has 
given their chief purport quite correctly. The term 
‘*body and blood,” on the contrary, cannot be taken 
in a metaphorical sense. Words like these, ‘‘ to eat 
the body and to drink the blood” of a person, would 
admit of no other meaning than to make a repast in 
cannibal fashion. They, therefore, nowhere occur in 
the Bible. We are enjoined to ‘‘ eat the bread, which 
is the body,”—the meaning of the is I will not now 
discuss,—but we are never commanded ‘‘to eat the 
body.” Even the advocates of the real presence must 








admit that the expression ‘‘to eat the body of the 
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Lord ” is not biblical; nor should it be allowed in the 
phraseology of the Church, or in the conversation of 
Christians at home, because, according to the rules of 
Scripture language, it does not admit of a metapho- 


rical sense. We have got accustomed to use it in a/ 


figurative sense; but by so doing we commit a gross 
outrage upon the law of decency of expression. In the 
same way the Lord enjoined his disciples to ‘‘ drink of 
the cup ;” but he there obviously abstained from using 
such an expression as ‘‘ drink my blood,” which, as 
he had just spoken of his body, could not now be used 
in a metaphorical sense. That expression is only to 
be admitted in connectioh with ‘‘ to eat the flesh,” as 
the words ‘‘ flesh-and-blood” ought to be considered 
as one word (hendiadys) expressing only one notion. 

From all this it is clear that our Lord’s thoughts, 
while He was pronouncing his discourse in John, 
followed altogether a different strain from what He 
expressed at the Last Supper. The similarity between 
the two discourses consists only in the sound of the 
three words eat, drink, and blood ; but the vast differ- 
ence between the two words jlesh and body shows that 
the discourse in John has nothing to do with the 
address at the Lord’s Supper. At least, it cannot be 
proved that our Lord, when He addressed the Jews in 
John, thought of the Holy Supper which He afterwards 
was to institute. The main aud almost exclusive sub- 
ject of his discourse in John was regeneration, the 
ereating the new life in man. The main and almost 
exclusive subject of the discourse at the Last Supper 
was justification, the cleansing of sins by the blood of 
the atonement. By eating and drinking the flesh and 
blood of our Lord, 7.e., by a man’s uniting himself 
through faith most intimately with the person of Jesus, 
he gets a new and everlasting life infused into him. 
By eating the bread and drinking of the cup, i.e., by 
believing in the sin-atoning death of Christ, as sym- 
bolized in the emblems of the Lord’s Supper, man is 
justified, his sins are forgiven, and his penalty is paid. 
Undoubtedly, both notions are correlative; but from 
this it does not follow that the one cannot be discoursed 
upon separately from the other. It is quite practic- 
able to deliver a lecture on the necessity of eating and 
drinking the flesh and blood of Christ, and another 
lecture on the importance of eating and drinking the 
emblems of his body and blood at the communion 
table, without the one being a repetition of the other. 
Nay, it may be safely said that, according to the dis- 
course in John, a man cannot be saved unless he eats 
and drinks the flesh and blood of the Lord. But where 
in the whole New Testament is such a thing stated 
with reference to the eating and drinking of the 
emblems of the Lord’s body and blood ? 

So much for the strange manner in which the writer 
of ‘‘ Ecce lomo” uses a Gospel he suspects, in order 
toconfirm a statement of another Gospel which at least 
on the whole he acknowledges as trustworthy. Allow- 
ing himself to be led by the mere sound of the words, 
he applies the passage in which they occur to another 
passage in which similar words occur, without caring, 
as it seoms, about the question whether these words 
convey the same idea in the first passage which they 
express in the other. Another instance of this kind of 
exegesis is his well-known exposition of John i. 29, 
which we in our country would class among the 





‘‘exegetical tricks” (exegetische knife). Withreference 
to the Baptist’s exclamation, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the world,” the 
writer observes (p. 5): ‘‘ There seems to be in the last 
part of this description an allusion to the usages of the 
Jewish sacrificial system.” There seems to be! The 
words came from the lips of the great representative 
and vindicator of the Mosaic law, who had eaten 
many a paschal lamb himself, and seen thousands of 
lambs slain every year in the temple. This man || 
speaks of a Lamb of God that takes away sins; and | 
all the writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” has to say about itis: || 
‘There seems to be an allusion to the usages of the || 
Jewish sacrificial system!” The reference to the sacri- | 
ficial system appears to be even so slight and irre- | 








leyant in the writer’s estimation, that, in his further 
exposition, he virtually takes away the last part of the 
Baptist’s saying, to substitute for it another sentence, 
thus making the Baptist say, as it were, ‘“‘Behold.the || 
Lamb of God, of which you find a description in the || 
twenty-third psalm!” This then becomes the string 
upon which the writer henceforth incessantly harps. || 
Christ, not the sacrificial Lamb, but Christ the meek, 
the perfectly confiding, perfectly happy lamb of the || 
twenty-third psalm ! 

Now, that our Lord saw his image drawn in the 
description of the happy Lamb in the twenty-third 
psalm, no believing Christian will deny, and the || 
writer’s desire to bring Christ before our mind in that || 
charming image was most excellent. But he should || 
not have tried to make us believe that that image || 
also stood before the Baptist’s mind at the moment || 
when he pointed to Jesus as the Lamb of God that || 
took away sins. The writer is perfectly at liberty to || 
reject the whole doctrine of atonement for sin through || 
a bloody sacrifice, if he deems it false; but he is not 
at liberty to outrage history by representing an ortho- || 
dox Jewish teacher and reformer like the Baptist as || 
one who, like himself, did not make much of that || 
doctrine, and who thought of a quite different and || 
more sentimental subject, when he spoke of a Lamb of || 
God that takes away sins. Such a proceeding is very || 
much like handling the great personalities of history | 
as so many wax-figures. 

The author is right when he says (p. vii.) that the 
twenty-one propositions he has drawn up are contained || 
in the Gospel of Mark. The list is pretty long, taking || 
into consideration that he begins his outline of Christ’s 
life at his baptism, and regards his death as the ter- || 
minus. But he was also quite right if at the outset || 
he expected only a meagre outline to come out of 
it. Not that those twenty-one propositions, if wnder- 
stood in the spirit of the Gospel, do not point at great | 
and glorious truths; but, taken in the spirit in which 
the author understands them, they dwindle down to || 
such comparative insignificance, that the total impres- 
sion they produce upon our mind is that of disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction. Take, for instance, the 
second proposition, which says, ‘‘ He claimed to be 
the Messiah.” Why, this proposition alone, if the 
word ‘‘ Messiah” were honestly and faithfully inter- 
preted, in its historical meaning, would have been 
sufficient to afford an outline of Christ’s life as rich 








and full of matter as would baffle the loftiest imagi- 
jnation. But under the hands of the author, that 
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exclusively Jewish title comes merely to denote an 
imaginary person, not one element of whose cha- 
racter can be traced back to a Jewish origin; a 
sort of Deus ex machind, composed of Catholic, 
heathenish, and modern English elements, who an- 
swers less strictly to the title ‘‘Messiah” than the 
Grand Master of the Freemasons answers to the title 
of Prince of Wales, and who, if presented to the view 
of the believing Israelites of old—to the Simeons, 
the Zachariases, the Nathanaels, the twelve Apostles, 
&c.—would have been taken for one of the curious- 
looking idols of some foreign nation. But I will not 
enlarge upon this subject at present, as I hope to 
devote a succeeding letter to a special examination of 
the writer’s Messianic theories. 

Or take the third proposition, which says,—‘* Under 
this title (of Messiah) He claimed an inexpressible 
personal rank and dignity.” This proposition, taken 
alone, like the former, promises to be the richest pos- 
sible source for knowledge concerning the Man Jesus 
of Nazareth, especially if due attention be given to 
such passages of the Gospels as the two quoted by the 
writer,—Mark xii. 36, 37, in which Jesus claims to be 
Dayid’s Lord, and xii. 6, 7, in which He claims to be 
the only Son of God. But, strange to say, when you 
have read the book to its last page, you know as little 
what that ‘‘inexpressible personal rank and dignity is,” 
as at the beginning. The author tells you nothing 
about it. That third proposition ought to be eliminated 


from the list; for you do not find it in the book, nor | 


does it constitute one feature in the character-picture 
which the author presents to our inspection. True, 
the writer tells us occasionally that the “great 
Founder of the Society which is called after his 
name” claimed to be ‘‘the King of the new theo- 
cracy”? which He was to call into existence (but 
always, it seems, under the highest King, namely, 
God, in the same way as David was king of the old 
theocracy under Jehovah); that He professed to be 
the ‘Eternal Sovereign of the Universal Common- 








wealth,” &c. But all these and similar expressions 


pointing at a high rank and dignity wholly fail to 
touch that rank and dignity at which the third propo- 


sition points. It cannot reasonably be denied that a 
Jew who, in speaking to Jews, claims to be Davyid’s 
Lord and God’s only Son, does not merely claim ever- 
lasting sovereignty in the future, but also asserts two 
most extraordinary things concerning his own person, 
—first, that He had a divine existence before he was 
born as a man; and, secondly, that he had no human 
father. 

Now, supposing, as Mr. Gladstone says we ought 
to suppose, that, according to the author’s idea, I am 
seated beside a common Jew at Capernaum, in order 
to make the acquaintance of the Man Jesus of 
Nazareth. You cannot be surprised if you find me 
struck aghast when I hear that Man Jesus, who looks 
just a common man like myself, say such things of 
himself. Why, if the writer makes bold to invite me to 
dismiss from my mind all that from my childhood I 
have learnt about Jesus, and to sit down to learn from 
him who that Homo is, I think I have a right to 
expect from him an answer to this question,—‘‘ How 
can that Man say such things as He does if He is 
neither a lunatic nor a blasphemer ?” The answer to 
that question is indispensable in this case. The 
character of the Homo stands or falls with it. If the 
writer cannot answer that question satisfactorily, I 
am justified in taunting him with having invited me 
to behold a fool or a fanatic, if not even a lunatic or 
blasphemer. So I eagerly turn over the leaves of the 
book. In vain. Nota word of explanation is given. 
A mons parturiens is set up in the proposition. In the 
book itself we cannot even find so much as a little 
mouse. 

Really the author would have served his purpose 
better if he had left out the third proposition altoge- 
ther. Nor would this important omission have stood 
alone in his book. In Mark, other very important 
features of our Lord’s character are drawn which the 
writer leaves all but unnoticed. But permit me to 
explain myself on this point in my next letter. 
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THERE is an old poetical legend of the martyr times | 
which embodies, in a very vivid form, the change | 
which had passed over the world during those few | 
eventful years which are covered by the reign of Con- | 
stantine. About the middle of the third century, | 
during the terrible days of Decius Trajan, seven 
brothers, professors of the Christian faith, had fied 
from persecution and taken refuge in a cave, where 
they fell asleep. The sleep was deep and long, and 
the slow ages passed silently and swiftly over them, so 
that two hundred years had fled ere the spell of un- 
consciousness was broken. They awoke at last, in the 
reign of Theodosius the Second, to find that the de- | 
spised faith, for which they had suffered, had been | 
already, for more than a hundred years, the dominant | 
religion of the world, and that the very names of those | 
foul deities in whose behalf the fires of martyrdom 
had burned for ages, had almost passed from the 





memories of men. We may conceive the feelings of glad 
surprise with which those awaking sleepers, if such 
indeed there had been, must have looked forth on a 
world which had been so suddenly and wondrously 
changed. It seems to them as if only a brief hour 
has passed, and yet in the interval the history of 
ages has been completed. The terrible form of the 
old pagan iron empire is gone; its impious rites and 
horrid cruelties ; its bloody edicts, proscriptions, mas- 
sacres; the rack, the chain, the scourge, the fire, the 
boiling cauldron, the red-hot iron, the dungeon, the 
mine; the relentless governors, the infuriate multi- 
tudes, the agonizing struggle between faith and fear, 
the terrible victory, the still more terrible denial—all 
have vanished, like an evil dream of the night, before 
the light of the morning. Now the sun of a new and 
better day is high in the heavens, and the light of 
Christ fills the world. All old things are passed away, 
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and all things are become new. A Christian emperor 
on the throne; a Christian governor in every pro- 
vince; Christian magistrates, councillors, judges in 
every city; Christian bishops, pastors, deacons, the 
honoured of every circle and of every degree; Chris- 
tian councils, presided over by emperors; Chris- 
tian festivals, commemorations, holydays, in every 
month of the year; Christian writers, orators, preachers; 


Christian temples, rivalling in splendour the old basi- | 


licas; Christian names and surnames—dAnastasias, 


Theodoras, Gregorys, Theodoreti, Athanasiuses ; | 


Christian symbols and badges on cups, coins, medals, 
rings, buildings, soldiers’ shields and military ban- 
ners ;—the whole world filled with the profession of 
Christ and resounding with His name. With what 
strange and startling surprise must all this have 
burst upon the view of those who remembered as but 
yesterday the old idolatry dominant and triumphant 


everywhere, and Christianity, as a guilty thing, hiding | 


itself in the holes and caverns of the world. Even to 
those to whom the contrast had not been so sudden, 
who had themselves passed in waking consciousness 
through all those eventful years in which the mighty 
revolution was consummated, it must have been as a 


strange dream to look back from the days of Constan- | 
tine to the days of Dioclesian and Galerius. We | 


cannot wonder if, in the glad transport of the hour, 
looking at the event, as they necessarily did at first, 
chiefly on the surface, and without the experience of 
after-issues to guide them, they should have greatly 


over-estimated the significance of the change, and too | 


hastily concluded that the age of the Church’s combat 
and trouble was over, and her age of rest and glory 
begun. LTven after-ages, with all the light of the 
subsequent history to teach them, have not wholly 
escaped the illusion. It is strange to find such grave 
and thoughtful divines as Jonathan Edwards so far 
yielding to the enchantment of distance as to speak of 
the revolution accomplished by Constantine as that 
by which ‘Satan, the prince of darkness, that king 
and god of the world, was cast out—the roaring lion 
conquered by the Lamb of God in the strongest 
dominion he ever had.” Such, indeed, it might well 
have seemed to a Eusebius, or even to an Athanasius, 
when, in the freshness of youth, the bright morning 
of that new day dawned upon him, and ere yet he had 
girt himself for that sore battle that lay so near before 
him; but scarcely:to us, to whom the sad annals of 
the following centuries lie open. We must throw 
many a dark line into the picture, make many a 
serious abatement on the representations alike of san- 
guine contemporartes and partial historians, ere we 
shall have fairly weighed in the balance the work of 
that age, and justly estimated the loss and the gain. 


Looking first at the bright side, there was no sinall 
advantage to the Church in the mere possession of 
peace itself. She is now free to live and to do her 
work. Her position in the empire is recognised, and 
her energies unrestrained. She has a right to exist, 
to grow, to spread, to develope herself freely accord- 
ing to her native principles and genius and the divine 
spirit that works within her. She needs no longer to 
hide in corners, to skulk in the shadow, to creep fur- 
tively, under cloud of night, on her holiest errands of 


| 


| love and mercy. She can walk openly in the street, 
| and look every man boldly in the face. The whole 
| world is before her to go where she will go and to do 
| what she will do in her Master’s service, provided 
| only she have grace to enter the wide and open door. 
This was undoubtedly in itself a signal blessing. Per- 
_ petual uncertainty and fear, the necessity of continual 
precaution and circumspection, of walking warily and 
speaking under breath, an incessant guard against 
_ ambushes and spies, however favourable to the deve- 
lopment of some other virtues, is certainly a sad hin- 
drance to free and healthful work. _It is hard to 
make one’s light shine before men where -the very 
shining itself is a crime, and when it can burn safely 
only in remote and lonely chambers, or in’ catacombs 
underground. 

Then, there was in the new circumstances not only 
scope for freer action, but for the freer and fuller de- 
velopment of the Christian life. The life of the martyr 
Church was intense, but in some measure necessarily 
one-sided. Its characteristic virtues were mainly 
those which belong to a season of" adversity, and 
which are perfected in suffering. . They were passive, 
therefore, rather than active, feminine rather than 
masculine, gentle and tender-hearted, than robust and 
strong. Meekness, patience, long-suffering, submis- 
| slon, forgiveness, deadness to the world, love to the 
brethren, gentle ministries of mercy to the poor, the 
sick, the oppressed, fasting, prayer, and daily medita- 
tion of death—these chiefly made up the sum of those 
celestial jewels che wore during her season of dark- 
ness and adversity. Never did fairer flowers blossom 
in the garden of God, but they were those chiefly 
which grow in the shadow, or amid chill winter blasts. 
She was like the sad muse of Milton, that 


* Pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over her decent shoulders drawn, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Her rapt soul sitting in her eyes.”’ 


But the buoyant strength and gladness of God’s 
blessed sunshine is wanting. Active courage, gene- 
rous patriotism, public spirit, manly independence, 
and self-assertion, these were for the most part and 
necessarily cast into the shade. With the advent of 
peace all this was changed. Mixing herself more 
freely now with the common life of the world, and 
becoming subject to all the play of its ordinary 
social influences, there is a broader and more com- 
plete development of her entire humanity. [If less 
unearthly, she is more human ; if less etherial, she is 
more masculine and more muscular. It was with her 
as with the human frame, released from unnatural 
restraints and from a confined and unhealthy course 
of life, when the preternatural brightness indeed 
dies away from the eyes, and the hectic flush from 
the cheeks, but the broad chest expands, and the 
lungs and the heart play freely, and the limbs wax 
lithe and strong. New forms of Christian life 
come into light, with the new circumstances and 
relations which the age of peace introduces. There 
is not only now the Christian disciple, the Christian 
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confessor, the Christian martyr, but the Christian | 
magistrate, the Christian senator, the Christian ad- | 
yocate, the Christian judge, the Christian orator | 
and man of letters, the Christian officer and soldier. | 
All the best and highest culture, too, of the age, is| 
open to the Church, as well as to the world; the| 
best schools, the best masters, the best arenas alike 


of intellectual culture and of practical discipline. 





The future ministers of the Church, and the future 
rulers of the State, siti side by side in the same acade- 
mies and gymnasia of human learning. The young 
Gregory and the young Julian meet and cross 
each other in the same academic circles at Athens. 
Often too do men of culture and of talent pass frem 
the labours of civil life, to the public service of the 
Church. Every day are the ranks of its ministry re- 











“On the lips of her favourite preachers there hang the squalid beggar and the jewelled minions of wealth and fashion.” 


plenished from the number of those who have gained 
their first discipline in the forum and in the schools of 
law. The governor of a province might become a 
bishop of the Church, by the simple choice of the con- 
gregation and the laying on of sacred hands. The 
great Ambrose passed as in the twinkling of an eye, 
by simple election, baptism, ordination, from the 
prefect’s chair to the episcopal throne. Synesius, the 
poet, the orator, the philosopher, becomes by a like 








quick transition, Synesius the bishop. If such con- 
stant action and reaction between the human and the 
divine, between the ordinary culture of nature and 
the higher culture of grace, between the spheres of 
sacred and of secular life, did not necessarily advance 
the spirituality and true life of the Church, it at least 
mightily increased its influence and its power in the 
world. Then, finally, if the triumphant Church thus 
gained much from society, its means and opportuni- 
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ties also of acting on society were largely increased. 
Every door was open to her ; every circle and sphere 
of life, from the highest to the lowest in the social 
scale. She was present in the court, in the camp, in 
the forum, in the school, the commercial mart, the 
country farm, and could speak her words of wisdom in 
the ears of prince and peasant, of the patrician and 
the slave alike. She could whisper in secret cham- 
bers, or cry aloud and lift up her voice in the streets. 
On the lips of her favourite preachers in Antioch, in 
Constantinople, or in Alexandria, there hang listening 
crowds in which the squalid beggar and the jewelled 
minions of wealth and fashion stand side by side, and 
re-echo with their applause the same words of truth 
and grace. Here is the slave Irene, here the beggar 
Lazarus, here the rhetorician Faustus, here the monk 
Cyrillus, or the sister Agatha, here the lady Anastasia 
and the empress Eudoxia,—all mingling together in 
the same throng in the great metropolitan basilica, 
and with equal delight drinking in the tones of 
the same ‘‘ golden mouth.” God has, indeed, set 
before her an open door, if only she has strength and 
faith to enter in. The leayen is at last fairly lodged 
in the centre of the lump, and must now henceforth 
diffuse its sacred influences on every side, or be itself 
corrupted and neutralized in turn. 

It was in ways like these, rather than in any more 
definite advantages of a secular kiad, that the signifi- 
cancy of the great revolution which had taken piace 
in the condition of the Christian commonwealth had 
manifested itself. It would be an error to suppose 
that Coustantine, in any striet sense of the terms, as 
we now understand them, “‘ established ”’ the Church. 
He neither legislatively ratified her constitution, nor 
provided for the maintenance of her ministers. He 
granted no endowments; he enacted no terms of 
church and state alliance. He first tolerated the 
Christian society; then recognised, protected, ho- 
noured, helped her; patronised her bishops, presided 
in her councils, respected her ordinances, secured 
her property, framed the general laws of the em- 
pire more or less in harmony with her principles, 
interfered -variously in her affairs less as an official 
authority than as a powerful friend, now and then 
even graced her with special and isolated gifts of royal 
munificence; but that was all. There was no mixed 
constitution in Church and State, no statutory adjust- 
ment of temporal and spiritual jurisdictions. The 
action of Constantine, in short, in ecclesiastical affairs 
was executive rather than legislative, but it was at a 
time when the executive was almost everything. The 
emperor recognised and favoured the Church, and the 
emperor was the State. Thus the bond that united 
the two sacieties was personal rather than legal; the 
head of the one was the most august and potent mem- 
ber of the other. When the successor of the Czesars en- 
tered, even by outward profession, into the city of God, 
he necessarily brought also ‘‘the glory and honour” 
of his earthly state—the power of his arm, and the 
prestige of his royal presence, into her; and that fact 
alone, apart from all more tangible privileges and ad- 
vantages, changed the whole position of the Church, the 
entire complexion and conditionsof her life and warfare. 

Such were the main advantages of the state of peace 
and of imperial fayour; but there were many and 





serious countervailing evils. The very transition 
itself, so sudden and so complete, from combat to 
repose, from the deepest depression to the most un- 
bounded triumph, was itself peculiarly trying to her 
purity and constancy. The stern discipline of adversity 
relaxed in a moment in that sudden summer of earthly 
ease and quictness, was too much ‘for the strength of 
any but the most watchful and strenuous believers. 
The sunshine of the world easily induced many a 
Christian pilgrim to lay aside the mantle which the 
stress of the storm only made him bind the faster. 
Faith languished, love grew cold, vigilance slept, and 
the vices and prevailing spirit of the world gradually 
and more and more found their way into the sacred 
enclosure of the Chureh. ‘‘How unlike,” says an 
eminent Christian writer of that time, and who isa 
most unexceptionable witness to evils of which he 
speaks with bitter sorrow and shame, ‘“‘how unlike 
is now the Christian people to itself—that is, to what 
it was of old! What else almost is every congregation 
of Christians but a sink of heathen vices!” * Then, 
the Church was no longer in regard to her composition 
and membership what she had been. She is not now 
a select society of resolved and well-tried souls, coming 
out one by one from the ranks of a hostile world to 
array themselves under the banner of a hated faith for 
which they might any day be called to die; but a pro- 
miscuous multitude composed of believers and profes- 
sors, Christians and mere outward conformists alike. 
The sacred society is no longer selective but collective 
—is now more than ever, and in amanner till now un- 
known, the all-embracing net cast into the wide sea, and 
gathering of every kind, both bad andgood. Men flocked 
in erowds along a path which was now no longer the 
narrow but the broad way. Multitudes embraced the 
faith, not for its own sake, but for the secular advan- 
tages and privileges connected with it ; followed Christ 
not because they had seen or experienced the miracles 
of His grace, or longed to prove His spiritual help 
and healing, but that they might “‘ eat of the loaves 
and be filled.”” They conformed to the Church, not 
as the religion of Christ, but as the religion of the 
Prince; and thus, in the words of the Emperor 
Jovian, “‘served not God, but the imperial purple.” 
Hence multitudes who had conformed with Constan- 
tine and Constantius, apostatized with Julian; and 
then, on the accession of a new Christian emperor, 
skulked back to the deserted Basilicas again. ‘‘ How 
many,” said Augustine, ‘‘seek Jesus only to obtain 
temporal benefits! One man has a lawsuit, and 
seeks the interference of the clergy; another is 
oppressed by a more powerful neighbour, and flees to 
the Church; another seeks for an advocate with a 
person over whom he has little influence; one in 
one way, and one in another. The Church is daily 
filled with such. Scarce ever is Jesus sought for 
Jesus’ sake.” + Thus whereas men before passed 
into the Church from the world, now the world itself 
has come into the Church. Not only is the Church 
allied to the empire, bound to it by many ties of 
mutual benefit and responsibility, but in a great mea- 
sure, and daily more and more, the Church is the 





* Salvian, De Gubernatione Dei. 
¢t August. ix Joh. Evang. Tract. 25, § 10. 
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empire, and the empire is the Church. The idea of 
the Christian congregation gives way more and more 
to the idea of the Christian city, the Christian province, 
and the domain of the faith becomes not so much a 
society as a territory. The religion of the emperor 
was inevitably also the religion of the empire, the 
religion of the people, the religion of every one who 
had not moral reaiity and strength enough to separate 
himself from the crowd. 

Nor was the imperial action in the affairs of the 
Church, even such as we have defined it, always confined 
within the limits of mere moral influence and example. 
Secular interference intruded itself at every point to 
destroy her independence and hinder her freedom of 
action. She was at once pampered and enslaved, 
loaded with gilded chains which at once decorated and 
bound her. If bishops are now the most honoured 
functionaries of the empire, the emperor is the most 
potential ruler of the Church. If with well-beseeming 
respect he refuses to take his seat in the ecclesiastical 
council till invited by its episcopal members, it is only 


heathenism lingers; and Venus and Mars still in a 
large measure divide the world between them. The 
social customs and habits, in short, the social maxims, 
tastes, and prevailing spirit, which had been formed 
under Paganism, live still under Christianity, and 
incessantly and insidiously fight against her. No 
doubt the Church exercised more or less a purifying 
and healing influence on the society with which she 
mingled, and which was to so large an extent in- 
corporated with herself, but that influence was seen 
rather in the integral parts of which society was made 
up, than in the corporate and organic life of society 
itself. Souls were saved from the midst of society, 
but society itself was not saved. It was smitten at 
the heart with so deep and deadly a consumption as 
to be beyond the hope of remedy. The leprosy-tainted 
edifice must be taken down, and built up again with 
sounder and better materials ere it can be a fit habita- 
tion for the religion of God, and for the new and better 
civilisation which it was to introduce into the world. 
Meanwhile, if the close association and mutual inter- 
penetration of the spiritual and the earthly society in 





to exercise a more real though disguised influence in 
the shaping of its decisions and the framing of its 
canons. 


those days of the falling empire contributed in some 


The definition of a theological dogma is now | measure to ameliorate the life of the world, it contri- 


a question of state craft and of court intrigue. Half | buted perhaps still more to poison the life of the Church. 


Christian or Arian emperors and even empresses work 
with eager vest at the framing of an article or the 
adjustment of a religious test. Sacred words, the 
symbols of the profoundest mysteries of the faith, are 
tossed in keen debates from mouth to mouth in court 
and in camp, and become the watchwords of contending 
factionsand fierce street riots. Now the confession of the 
truth is treated as a crime against the State and visited 
with civil pains and penalties, and now the promulga- 
tionof heresy. Athanasiusissent into exile one day and 
Arius the next, as the varying winds of state policy 
and court favour veer and shift. Sacred councils 
assemble, deliberate, judge in the name of Christ and 
under the presumed guidance of the Holy Ghost, but 
eunuchs of the palace and gay court ladies secretly 
pull the wires. The Church is still, as of old, essen- 
tially and really, a kingdom not of this world, but 
there is comparatively little now in the outward form 
and fashion of her life to remind us of the fact. Only 
now and then in broken glimpses, as in such noble lives 
as those of John Chrysostom and Gregory Nazianzen, 
or in the gentle piety of a Nonna or a Monica, does 
the glory of the indwelling Presence shine through. 
But the greatest of all the Church’s dangers was 
that arising from the daily though unseen influence 
of a socicty infected still to the core with the charac- 
teristic spirit and worst vices of the old pagan world. 
A Christian emperor was on the throne, but the empire 
itself was not Christian. It was baptized, but not 
regencrated, signed with the sign of the cross, but in 
its heart alien from its power. ‘The institutions of the 
State are in some respects ameliorated; but the real 
life of the people remains substantially unchanged. 
Individual souls are still snatched by the power of 
divine grace from the bosom of ungodly society, to be 
cleansed from its pollutions, and moulded into a divine 
and holy life, but society itself is still corrupt and 
corrupting. In the family, in the market place, in 
the convivial circle, in the licentious circus, in the 
savage amphitheatre, the deadly miasma of the old 








That the evils and dangers we have thus enumerated 
are not imaginary or overstated, the whole history of 
the time, as ayouched alike by friends and foes, but 
too clearly proves. The terrible picture drawn by a 
recent historian of the Roman Catholic communion is 
strong and vivid in the colouring, but is in its sub- 
stance strictly within the lines of truth: ‘“ The illus- 
trious Fathers of that age did not succéed in forming 
a new society, in transforming the pagan world. By 
their own confession they fell short of their task. 
That long cry of grief which echoes through all the 
pages which Christian saints and writers have left to 
us strikes us at once with an intensity which has never 
been surpassed in the succession of time. They felt 
themselves attacked and swallowed up by pagan cor- 
ruption. Listen to Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Salvian especially—tisten to them all! Theydenounced 
the precocious decay and disgraceful downfall of the 
Christian people who had become a prey to vice. They 
saw with despair the majority of the faithful precipi- 
tate themselves into the voluptuousness of paganism. 
The frightful taste for bloody and obscene spectacles, 
for the games of the circus, the combats of the gladia- 
tors, all the shameful frivolities, all the prostitutions 
of persecuting Rome came to assail the new converts, 
and to subjugate the sons of the martyrs. But a little, 
and a new Juyenal might have sung the defeat of those 
who had reconquered the world for God and the ven- 
geance executed by the genius of evil upon the 
victors.” * Truly, if the fall of so many professing 
Christians in an ordeal like this reminds us but too 
painfully that the members of the Church are human, 
the fact that she survived through it all, and came 
forth to renew her youth end clothe herself with new 
power and beauty in other and better times, as surely 
proves that she herself is divine ! 

In fine, it was at best but.a questionable advantage to 
the living Church of God to be bound up so closely with 





* Montalembert, ‘“* Monks of the West,” i. pp. 255, 256. 
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a world that was dying and visibly hastening to the | of Christ. 


grave. 


Now, as then, under a thin disguise of 


It was an alliance essentially of strength with | Christian observance and conventional Christian 


weakness, of purity with corruption, of hope with | morality, there is everywhere a vast amount of 


despair. 
the degradation of the empire, she was made in large 
measure to share them, and to become responsible in 
the world’s eye for a part at least of the shame of a 
state of things of which she was the victim only, not 
the author. Often during those sad days of outward 
prosperity, but of inward degeneracy and decay, must 
the true servants of God have seemed to hear amid the 
din of court intrigues, the fierce wrangling of ecclesias- 
tical councils, the hum of applause in crowded basilicas, 
the voice of their Master speaking to them in such 
words as these: ‘‘ Arise and depart, for this is not your 
rest: for it is polluted.” 


The picture which we have thus endeavoured to 
recall, though belonging to an age long gone by, and 
to a state of the world widely different from the present, 
is yet not without its meaning and its moral for the 
men of our own country and of our own times. The 
position of the Church in the dying empire was in 
some respects not unlike that which it holds in the 
free and flourishing kingdoms of modern Europe, and 
especially in the British Isles. Now, as then, the 
divine society which Christ founded, and which He 
sustains and quickens evermore by His indwelling 
presence, has its home, and has to fight its battle, in 
the midst of a secular society, which is nominally 
Christianized but is not Christian. Now, as then, 
those two societies are intimately connected and mutu- 
ally interpenetrate each other. Now, as then, the 
world has been baptized, but has not been born again; 
and the world is in large measure identified with the 
Church. Now, as then, the dominant powers of the 
State and of social life are not against but in favour 
of the outward profession of the Christian religion. 
Now, as then, the decent observance of its worship is 
respectable, is reputable, is in a worldly sense advan- 
tageous, so that it requires less sincerity and moral 
courage outwardly to profess than openly to deny the 
faith. Hence, now as then, the path of Christian con- 
formity is a broad and not a narrow way, ‘‘ and many 
there be that go in thereat.” Now, as then, multitudes 
attach themselves to the Church, not for the sake of 
her spiritual privileges and blessings, but for the good 
name and fame which follow in her train, and thus in 
reality worship the god of this world under the name 


While unable to avert the misery and} 








practical godlessness, moral corruption, and mere 
paganism in heart and life—pagan selfishness, pagan 
worldliness, pagan exclusiveness and pride, pagan 
idolatry of power and success, pagan hero-worship 
and mammon-worship, pagan heartlessness and con- 
tempt for the weak and the poor, pagan impurity and 
lust. Now, as then, too, there is diffused over society, 
and especially amongst cultured minds, a deeply- 
rooted scepticism, which grows in boldness day by day, 
bears impatiently the restraints of religious custom 
and traditionary belief, becomes more and more open, 
fanatical, aggressive, and which may be preparing the 
way for a.iother age of Julian, when in the general 
eclipse of faith the thoughts of all hearts shall be 
made manifest—when the chaff of mere profession 
shall be driven away in a cloud, and only the precious 
wheat shall remain on the threshing-floor. Now, as 
then, in fine, the true Israel of God is not the Church, 
but a little flock of hidden ones within the Church, 
and men every day need to be converted, not from the 
world to the Church, but from the Church to Christ. 
But now as then there is a bright side to the picture 
also. Now, as then, there is a light amid the dark- 
ness, a glory amid the shame. Now, as then, and far 
more than then, the footsteps of Christ are heard in 
the sanctuary, and His power and grace are felt. 
‘‘The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” There are still faithful pastors 
and burning evangelists, and humble, consistent dis- 
ciples, and unwearied workers for Christ and souls, 
and gentle praying mothers and loving sisters of 
charity and mercy, and mighty champions and Great- 
hearts of humanity and of the Church of God, and 
broken-hearted penitents, and strong, victorious saints, 
now as at any time since the great Restorer first sent 
fire upon the earth, and now, perhaps, more than ever. 
Still, as in days past, all men throng and press the 
Saviour so long as He walks in the sunshine and the 
shadow of the cross is unseen, while but few touch Him; 
but still there are hidden ones amid the crowd who 
press near to touch the hem of his garment, and who, 
by the noble lives He teaches them to live and the 
blessed deaths He enables them to die, proclaim to all 
the world that ‘‘ they have been with Jesus,” and that 
the virtue that goeth out of Him is divine. 
Istay Burns. 





. HYMN. 


WRITTEN BY A CHILD. 


Jesus the children are calling— 
Oh, draw near ; 

Fold the young lambs in Thy bosom, 
Shepherd dear! 


Slow are our footsteps and failing, 
Oft we fall; 

Jesus, the children are calling— 
Hear their call. 


Cold is our love, Lord, and narrow— 
Large is Thine ; 

Pure, yes, and strong, and tender— 
So be mine. 





Gently, Lord, lead thou our mothers— 
Weary they ; 

Keep all our sisters and brothers, 
Night and day. 

Fathers themselves are God’s childrcn— 
Teach them still; 

Let the good Spirit show all men 
God’s wise will. 

Now to the Father, Son, Spirit, 
Three in one, 

Bountiful God of our fathers, 
Praise be done! 
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THE PRECIOUSNESS OF REDEMPTION. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


WE are often disappointed in the expectations we 
form of others. They verify the words of the poet— 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


A fine face, for example, wins our admiration at first 
sight; but a few minutes intercourse may disenchant 
us, and dissolve the charm; and we turn away from 
the silly, senscless, painted beauty, to enjoy the 
society of one whose mental gifts and moral graces, 
though enshrined like a pearl in its dull, unattractive 
shell, are charms that never fade—which neither grow 
dull with age, nor suffer from the touch of time, nor 
moulder into the dust of death. If we may judge 
from their magnificent and venerable ruins, to take 
another instance, a still greater disappointment 
awaited those who visited the temples of ancient 
Egypt. Standing beneath its cloudless sky, with 
their ponderous gates and massive columns at the end 
of a long vista, guarded by colossal statues, they 
were approached with feelings of awe and wonder; 

but how great the disappointment of the traveller to | 
find, on penetrating into the inner shrine, a dog, an 
ape, or serpent—that this was the base divinity in 


honour of which the hands of superstition had raised | 


the gorgeous structure ! 

Man and his works not seldom raise expectations 
they fail to fulfil; but God, his blessed word and 
glorious works, never. Never had any good occasion 
to use the hasty words of his servant, saying, ‘“‘ Thou 
hast been a liar unto me, O Lord.” To take an ex- 
ample from his works. In one who saw for the first 
time in his life the birth of day, what lofty expectations 
would the aspects of the sky raise as the whole east, 


passing from grey and sombre dawn, became draped | 


in amber, emerald, purple, and golden hues! Nor 
would he be disappointed when the sun, springing 
from his ocean bed, flung a path of living light on 
the heaving waves, and illuminated all the shore. To 
turn from these common to those grand phenomena 
which usher in the last day and the end of all things 
—to the angel standing with one foot planted on the 
solid land, and the other on the sea, swearing that 
time shall be no more—to the last trumpet pealing 
throughout all the world, and rending the bars of 
death asunder. 


last assize, the books, the great white throne, the | 
bright train of angels; the two grandest spectacles | 
imagination can fancy, a God in judgment, and a 
world in flames! 

Leaving God’s works for his word, there is one of | 
the Psalms which opens with an exordium calculated 
to raise our expectations to the utmost. Its introduc- 
tion, indeed, is one of the loftiest flights of divine 
oratory, not yielding in sublimity to the exclamation 
of one prophet :—‘‘ Hear, O heavens, and be as- 
tonished, O earth!” or the address of another :— 
**O earth! earth! earth! hear the word of the Lord !” 
As if he stood not in a common pulpit, or on that 
rock from which the Baptist, firm though rugged as 


How shall the highest expectations | 
these events raise be fulfilled by those that follow— | 
the resurrection of the dead; the vast assembly ; the | 


it, launched his thunders on the crowds below, break- 
ing the heads of hypocrites and the hearts of sinners; 
but as if he stood, like the angel of the Apocalypse, in 
the sun, with the world below for his hearers, the 
speaker there claims universal attention, crying, 
‘* Hear this, all ye people; give ear, all inhabitants of 
the world; both low and high, rich and poor to- 
gether.” ‘‘It is the voice of a god!” exclaimed the 
flatterers of Herod. There can be no doubt this voice 
is so; and when, stilled by it, the din of the world is 
hushed, and every mouth is shut, and every ear is 
open, and withdrawn from all sublunary objects every 
eye is turned upwards, and expectation, raised to the 
highest pitch, waits in breathless suspense, the speaker 
announces a truth worthy of such a sublime introdue- 
tion—this great, momentous truth :—‘‘The redemption. 
of the soul is precious.” 

It is so for many reasons. To keep this article 
| within due limits, let us select from the multitude a 
| few of them. Taking the words cf this solemn utter- 
ance in their literal. sense, I maintain that the re- 
| demption of the soul is precious, 

Because its gain or loss, its happiness or misery, is 
eternal.—A man has a house to build, and has a choice 
| of sites—the sand-bank which the river, when last in 
flood, cast up at the foot of a rock, or the rock itself. 
He cannot build on the last but at the cost of great 
trouble and expense. Yet, neither deterred by these, 
nor caring how his house will stand exposed to every 
storm that sweeps down the glen, he perches it, like 
an eagle’s nest, on the summit of the rock. And 
why ? Ah, he knows that ere many years, or months, 
perhaps, are passed, thunders will shake the sur- 
rounding hills, and a hundred new-born streams, 
/rushing from their riven sides, and mingling their 
| voices with the hoarse roar of the tempest, will swell 

the river. And where is the sand-bank then? Gone 
|—and where it stood nothing seen now, but a red, 
roaring flood, that sweeps sand, and banks, and trees, 
and flocks away; but not the rock that sustains his 
house, against which the waters boil, and foam, and 
break in fierce but harmless rage. Wise and happy 
man! But still wiser and happier he in the hour of 
death and in the day of judgment, who, abandoning all 
confidence in his own righteousness, and trusting to 
that of Christ, has built his hopes on the Rock of ages. 
‘They that trust in the Lord shall never be moved.” 
For a foundation, men prefer rock to sand, because 
| it is durable; and to this property gold itself owes 
cca of its value. It does not melt like ice; nor 
rust like iron ; nor burn like wood; nor crumble into 
dust like stone. On opening, for example, the grave 
| of an old Etruscan king, they found him lying robed 
| and crowned as his warriors had entombed him two 
| thousand years before. An impressive spectacle! but 
| one they had hardly seen when it vanished from 
their sight. Touched by the fresh air admitted at the 
open door, body and robes dissolved in a moment ; 
leaving nothing where they had lain but a thin layer 
of dust. Not so, however the golden fillet that bound 
his brows ;—of all that funeral pomp, it, and it only, 
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remained unchanged. Not time, nor even fire itself, 
destroys this precious metal; the flames may cleanse, 
but they cannot consume it. Now, they esteem them- 
selves happy who have their coffers filled with what 
multitudes toil and slave and even sin to possess; but 
how much happier those who have obtained, in the 
blessings of a blood-bought salvation, what the 
Spirit counsels, and I counsel, men to buy,—not that 
zold, but ‘‘ gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be 
rich.” 

To the durability of its properties the diamond also 
owes much of its value. A summer morning sows 





the meadows, and hangs every bush on the moor and 
tree of the woodland, with liquid gems; and never | 
diamond sparkled brighter, on royal brow or woman’s | 
bosom, than the dewdrops that fill the cup of every | 
tiny flower, and top the spikes of grass. But, emblems 
of a goodness that passeth away—that is born not of | 
grace but of nature—these are not durable; and it is) 
to the gem, therefore, and not to the dew, that 
believers are compared. Would to God that, taken | 
by Christ out of a world that licth foul in wickedness, | 
and washed in the layer of a true regeneration, and 
purified by the hands of the Holy Spirit, and polished, 
though it should be on the rough wheel of painful | 
providences,—we may be of that happy number 
regarding whom it is said,—‘‘ They shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up 
my jewels; and I will spare them as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth him.” 

Now it is this same property, this element of endur- 
ing, which, along with many things else, imparts to 
redemption its unspeakable preciousness. Death is the 
end of all men; and whether, on dying, we ascend to 
heaven or are cast into hell, we enter on a state that 
never changes, which admits of no change, and knows 
no end. Scripture is clear on that point :—‘‘ As the 
tree falls, so it lies ;” ‘* They that are righteous shall be 
righteous still, and they that are filthy shall be filthy 
still.” And oh! how great the happiness that dreads 
no change, and the misery that hopes for none ! 

A hard saying this last ; but had there been a ray of 
hope for the lost, there was One who would have 
known it; and, knowing, had not concealed it. With 
that unspeakable comfort, how would Jesus have 
wiped away the bitterest tears that death, such deaths 
as Absalom’s, ever drew from his people’s eyes! Yet 
it is He, the lover of our souls—the tender, gracious 
Saviour—He who never saw misery but He pitied it, 
nor tears but He dried them up—He who takes no 
pleasure in the death of him who dicth, but entreats 
all to come to Him that they may live,—who most 
plainly reveals the dreadful, doleful truth; it is the 
hand that was nailed for us on the cross, that lifts the 
veil highest from scenes we shudder to contemplate; 
it is the very voice which cried, ‘‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how would I have gathered thy children as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing, »ut | 
thou wouldest not;” which prayed, when they drove 
the nails through his quivering flesh, ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do;” it is 
that voice that tells of the lost,—how ‘their worm 
never dieth, and their fire is never quenched.” 

With such momentous issues in eternity, surely the 





redemption of the soul is precious—too precious far 


for any to stake on the chances of a to-morrow. Tho 
changeless character that God has impressed on all 
that belongs to another world, invests the salvation of 
our souls with an importance unspeakably precious ; 
so precious, that the greatest concerns of earth are 
unworthy of our notice till we have made our peace 
with God, and, casting ourselves into the arms of 
Jesus, have made our calling and election sure—haye 
tasted somewhat, at least, of the blessedness of him of 
whom, be his home a cabin or a castle, be his bed one 
of thorns or of roses, bo his lot in life health or sick- 
ness, poverty or wealth, it is said, ‘‘ Blessed is the 
man whose transgressions are forgiven, and whose sin 
is covered.” 

Because tt is the one subject on earth which most engages 
the interest of heaven.—This world of ours was once 
considered the centre of the whole created universe— 
the point around which, like a wheel about its axle, 
revolved the sun and moon, and all the stars of 
heaven. In consequence of the discoveries of modern 
science, our globe has now shrunk into comparatively 
small dimensions—dwindled to such a speck in the 
boundless realms of creation as to be no more missed, 
perhaps, were it annihilated, than a drop from the 
ocean or a leaf out of the forest. Yet as far as science 
has sunk our world in physical, revelation has raised 
it in moral, importance. It has been the scene of 
events of unparalleled magnitude and unparalleled 
majesty. Here God appeared in a human form ; here 
the divine glory, revealed in the face of Jesus, pre- 
sented itself in a new, most astonishing, and most 
attractive aspect; here dust and divinity, time and 
eternity, the Creator and the created, met in one; 
here events happened to whose scenes, were they 
revealed to other worlds, and a means of communica- 
tion opened up, travellers would repair from the most 
distant stars—to see the race for whom God became 
incarnate, the fields he trod and the sea he walked on, 
the skies that sung at his birth and the rocks that 
were rent at his death, the town where He was born, 
and the city that saw him die. 

But the importance and preciousness of redemption 
may be measured, not by what might be, but by what 
certainly has been. It was settled in the counsels of 
the Godhead and of eternity; it was accomplished on 
the cross where Jesus hung, dying, the just for the 
unjust, that we might be saved; it was crowned by 
the resurrection which declared Him to be the Son of 
God with power; and now it forms the grandest 
interest of heayen—engaging the sympathies and 
employing the wings of angels. Are they not minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister to them who are 
the heirs of salvation? They crowd the chamber 
where a good man dies. They come to bear his spirit 
away in their loving arms to the realms of glory and 
the presence of his Lord; and to their presence, dis- 
covered by eyes that death is purging, may be due the 
heavenly expression that has irradiated the dying face, 
as the curtain was falling on time and rising on 
eternity. What joy there is among them oyer one 
sinner that repenteth! Careless of events that agitate 
society and shake the world—how political parties 
triumph or are defeated—how great battles are lost or 
won—how ancient monarchies rise or fall,—intent on 
other battles and a nobler strife, and the interests of a 
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kingdom that shall endure for ever, they rejoice in every 
accession which it receives—in the lowest, poorest, 
yilest wretch who casts himself at the feet of Jesus, 
and cries, ‘‘ Lord, save me, I perish!” 

Would to God that what interests them, interested 
usas deeply! Alas, that it is otherwise; and that so | 
many for whose conyersion they are watching, and 
preachers are labouring, and anxious friends are pray- 
ing, and the Holy Spirit is moving, are like that body, 
plucked from a watery grave, which kind friends are 
using every effort to reanimate. They hang over | 
him; they clasp the cold form in their warm em- 
braces; they pray; secking pity and help of heaven, | 
they ply every means to recall heat to the icy limbs 
and colour to the pallid cheeks—and the only ono | 
there whose lips breathe no prayer, and whose face 
wears no expression of anxiety, is the person most | 
interested in the result. How precious his recovery. 
to the father, mother, brothers, sisters, who, agitated | 
between hopes and fears, crowd the room, and hang 
about his couch! But more precious still our redemp- | 
tion, not only to the Father of our spirits and the 
Saviour of the lost, but to the good angels that leave 
their native skies to hover over the house of God. 
With what eagerness they watch the issue of Sab- 
bath sermons and Sabbath services! Would that 
we never met within the walls of a house of God, 
but that they had to bear to heaven the glad news 
that some poor sinners, counting the redemption of 
their souls to be precious, had closed with offered 
mercy—Gospel mercy—mercy through the blood of 
Christ—full, free, present mercy to all that are ‘‘ ready 
to perish.” 

Because of the price paid for it.—We often mistake 
the true value of things—spending our money for 
that which is not bread, and our labour for that which 
profiteth not—not a whit wiser than yonder poor 
sayage, the victim of the white man’s cunning and 
cupidity, who barters gold for beads; a handful of gold 
for some bits of coloured, brittle glass. How must it 
astonish the angels to see a wretch under sentence 
of death reject a pardon, and with scorn repel the 
offer! In their eyes what savage ignorance, what 
utter madness, like his who chooses a passing pleasure 
rather than eternal happiness; who sets a higher 
value on what perishes than on what endures; who, 
putting off his salyation to some future day, ventures 
his immortal soul on the haphazard of a to-morrow ! 
What man ever made a choice so unwise? Who ever | 
built a house on such an unsafe foundation? What 
shall learning, or wealth, or fame, or honours, or all 
that the world pursues, avail us if we are lost! O 
for the wisdom of him who said, ‘‘I count all things 
but loss that I may win Christ!” 

In the story of the wreck of a steamer, I read the 
account of an incident that struck me with extreme 
astonishment. The boat, fixed on a foaming reef, was 
fast breaking up, presenting many strange scenes, and 
some touching ones: here a father, in whom selfishness 
had overcome the parental affections, having shaken 
off his child, was climbing the mast, regardless of the 
pitiful ery, ‘‘ Father! do not leave me, oh! my father!” 














here a mother, true to nature, though engulfed in 
the roaring sea, with her arms stretched out of the 
water, held up a babe in her dying grasp—a moving, 
though mute appeal for pity; here a man is lashing 
the fainting form of his wife to himself—they shall 
swim or sink together; here a family group who de- 
spair of life, though not of God’s mercy, are on their 
knees, and with arms lovingly entwined, calmly wait 
the next roller that, bursting on the deck, shall sweep 
them into the sea—lovely in their lives, in death they 
are not to be divided; here, dreading to meet their 
God, and overwhelmed with despair, some dash them- 
selyes frantically on tho deck, or, plucking out their 
hair, fling it in handfuls, like their hopes, on the 
wind. None, however, amid that dreadful tragedy, 
acted a part so strange as a woman, who, instead of 
clutching at a spar, a life-buoy, anything by which 
she might hope to float, wasted these last moments in 
the graceful arrangement of her attire. Incredible, 
yet true! Oh, how should we have said to her, with 
the tomb in every wave yawning at her feet, ‘My 
poor friend, dress is nothing, life is everything now, 
your business is, though half drowned, to reach yon 
blessed shore; up, and get some bold swimmer, with 
one hand fixed in your flowing hair, to buffet these 
billows with the other, and bear you alive to land.” 
Who among us does not see her folly? Would 
to God that the eyes of many were as widely open to 
their own; and that careless, prayerless, Christless 
sinners learned to set such value on their redemption 
as He did who spared not his own Son, but gave Him 
up to the death that we might live! 

‘* We are redeemed not with corruptible things such 
as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without spot or blemish.” The 
blood of Christ! that was the price, and what a price was 
that! Ask it of heayen, where the saints, done with 
grief and toil, and sin and sorrow, have entered into 
rest; ask it of hell, where, like the troubled sea, ever 
moaning on tho bar, or dashing itself on the beach, 
they never rest; ask .it of the cross where Jesus 
hung, a spectacle of wonder and of woe; ask it of 
the dying when this world is fading and another is 
rising on their view; ask it of the living who have 
embraced the Saviour, and would not barter their 
hopes for a thousand worlds; ask it of all but him, 
the adversary, the enemy of souls, who smiles but to 
seduce, and promises but to deceive; and they will 
tell you, that the redemption of the soul is precious, 
exceedingly and unspeakably precious. That great 
truth sounded forth in the ery of Calvary. I hear it 
sung in the anthems of the blest; I hear it muttered 
in the moans of the lost. It is written by the finger 
of God on the page of inspiration, and was written 
on the cross in the blood of his dying Son. May his 


Holy Spirit impress it on all hearts, till sinners pray 
for salyation with more agonizing cries and flowing 
tears than man eyer prayed for life—giving God no 
rest, nor taking any to themselves till faith catches 
the joyful sound, these blessed, welcome words, ‘‘ My 
son, my daughter, go in peace, thy sins are forgiven 
thee!” 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


By EDWARD 
A good report in the hamlet, or the little dorp 


CIAPTER XXI.—A PROGRAMME. 
HAT year we 


enjoyed a sin- 
gularly fine 
autumn, with 
but little mist 
or moisture; 
consequently 
itwasa healthy 
season, and 
the resources 
of our little 
hospital were 
not prema- 
turely tried. 
Also, it fur- 
thered the 
speedy and sa- 
tisfactory com- 
pletion of the 
Refuge orphan 
rooms, which 
were at last 
put in perfect 
readiness for 
any who might need them during the coming months. 
Over these things Ruth and I had many a quiet chat 
in the dusky twilight of our parlour, and we thanked 
God we had not quite done with the world, however 
the world had done with us. When I say “ world,” | 
reader, I do not mean that narrow crust of society | 
which is often implied thereby. I mean God’s whole 
creation, ‘‘ the earth and the fulness thereof.” 

Nevertheless we were rather lonely that autumn. 
We saw nothing of Mr. Weston after our memorable 
interview in the meadows. He did not come again to 
St. Cross, but in the course of some incidental conver- 
sation, I heard with regret that he had been seen at 
the Puseyite church at Hopleigh. But it was still 
early in October when Mr. Marten paid us an after- 
noon call, and promptly accepted our invitation to 
tea. And though he stated he had a little diffi- 
culty which he wished to discuss with us, he looked so 
flourishing and content, that it was very plain the 
** difficulty” gave him no undue disturbance. Indeed, 
it proved to be only a feeling on his part that it was 
the duty of the leaders in the parish in some way to 
direct their juniors’ evening occupations and amuse- 
ments during the coming winter. 

**In short,” he went on, ‘‘if St. Cross is to main- 
tain its ground, we must certainly do something. The 
Hopleigh people are very energetic in this matter. 
They have established a series of lectures, penny 
readings, &c., varied with entertainments, and soirées, 
and concerts. Besides these, they have opened classes, 
presenting a very attractive course of study for almost 
nominal fees.” 

Just then I happened to glance at Ruth behind the 
tea-urn, and I saw a storm gathering in her face. 











GARRETT. 


of the gcod, is fame enough.—WHITLOCK. 


When Mr. Marten ceased, there was an ominous 
pause. Then Ruth said, grimly— 

‘If you give children sugar-plums every day, they 
are never a treat, and they spoil their teeth into the 
bargain. That’s a figure of speech for you, Mr, 
Marten.” 

‘Why, Miss Garrett,” exclaimed the rector, ‘‘ surely 
you don’t disapprove of innocent and improving re- 
creations ?” 

‘*T disapprove of ‘ gadding about,’” she answered, 
severely. ‘‘I disapprove of everything which makes 
folks at home when they are out, and strangers when 
they are at home. In short, I disapprove of dissipa- 
tion, whatever mask it may wear.” 

“T hope you don’t see things in this light, sir,” 
said Mr. Marten, turning to me. 

‘*Not altogether,” I replied, ‘‘ but I am a slow 
person, and I weigh matters very leisurely.” 

‘‘T wonder what had become of my business if I 
had taken to lectures, and classes, and so forth!” ex- 
claimed my sister. 

‘‘Ruth, Ruth,” I said gently, ‘‘remember that 
we must not carry our personalities too far in these 
affairs.” 

‘‘ Well, it’s one way of getting at a bit of truth,” 
she returned, ‘‘and I always fear to advise others to 
do what I never did myself. It’s like holding outa 
cup and saying, ‘I know that would poison me, but 
I think it will be good medicine for you.’” 

‘““You must remember, Miss Garrett,” said the 
rector, ‘‘that some homes are not very attractive. 
Think of the many one-roomed homes, with few books 
and no intelligent conversation.” 

‘‘Mr. Marten, Mr. Marten,” I repeated warningly, 
‘has that good song gone out of fashion,— 

‘ Be it ever so homely, 
There’s no place like home ?’ 


But at the same time I willingly grant that home is 
often all the dearer for short absences, even as such 
short absences are more enjoyable for sake of the dear 
home where they will end.” 

*‘ And again,” Mr. Marten went on, inclining his 
head in acknowledgment of my words, ‘‘there are 
many young people who are utterly homeless.” 

‘“‘That is true,” said Ruth, ‘‘ but for the sake of 
the future they should be encouraged as much as 
possible to form homely habits. If bachelors or spin- 
sters cannot settle to books or werk in their lonely 
rooms, I fear they will fret at the stay-at-home ways 
of comfortable matrimony, when once its novelty has 
worn off,” 

‘‘Well, I’m sorry to find you see another side to 
this matter,” observed the rector; ‘‘ for to me, these 
evening lectures and classes seemed such a splendid 
means for mental improvement and moral elevation.” 

‘© Can you give us any details of the Hopleigh pro- 
gramme ?” I inquired; ‘for until one knows all, one 
may differ about theories rather than facts.” 
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*‘Oh, I can tell you all about it,” he responded, 
briskly, tugging at his pocket. ‘See! I came armed 
with all necessary documents!” and he produced 
sundry printed bills, and spread them out on the 
table. 

‘‘Take one by one, and read each aloud, please,” 
requested Ruth, suddenly shifting her knitting needles 
and beginning another row. 

I have a strange notion that my sister’s knitting is 
to her strength of mind, something like Samson’s hair 
to his bodily prowess. Whenever we two are in argu- 
ment, I have a wild wish to snatch that mysterious 
web from her agile fingers. Besides, its very con- 
tinuance daunts one with the reproach—‘‘ Behold, in 
spite of all your idle clatter, these needles go on, and 
so does the world!” 









‘Which shall I take first?” queried the rector. 
‘There are a prospectus of the classes, a programme 
of the lectures, and a list of the discussions.” 

‘* Read whichever you like,” said I. 

‘‘Then I'll read the paper of the classes,” he an- 
swered; and so began the sheet with its very head- 
ing :— 

‘“‘Hopleigh College. Under this name, it is pro- 
posed to establish a course of evening classes. The 
subjects chosen, with the names of the gentlemen who 
have kindly undertaken to teach them, will recommend 
themselves. Monday, Latin and English Composition 
(by Mr. Senecca Moon); Tuesday, French (by M. 
Vert); Wednesday, Elementary Singing; Thursday, 
| Writing and Arithmetic (by Mr. Senecca Moon); 
| Friday, Reading and Elocution (by Mr. O’Toole) ; Sa- 
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“TI happened to glance at Ruth behind the tea-urn, and saw a storm gathering in her face.” 


turday, Advanced Singing. Hours from eight to ten 
o'clock. Fee for one class, two shillings each month ; 
for the whole course, eight shillings. Entrance fee, 
one shilling. Intending members are invited to enrol 
as soon as possible. Under the especial patronage 
of the Rev. Ambrose Angelo, Rector of 8. Cyprian, 
Hopleigh.” 

‘You see, Miss Garrett,” the rector commented, 
when he had finished, ‘‘ this is not even innocent 
recreation, but improving study.” 

“IT doubt whether it is either ‘improving’ or 
‘study,’” she answered, taking up his words a little 
tartly. ‘I suppose girls are included in these classes. 





I wonder if the clergyman would like his own daugh- 
IV.—38. 





ter to run through the streets after nightfall in that 
way.” 

‘‘A distinction must be made between certain 
ranks, madam,’ returned Mr. Marten, rather stiffly. 

‘‘That is what I always say!” assented Ruth. 
“But let the distinction be in acquirements rather 
than in manners or morals!” 

‘* But some of these classes go to the very rudiments 
of education,” pursued the rector: ‘‘ reading, for in- 
stance, and writing and arithmetic. If by some evil 
chance these were neglected in childhood, would you 
suffer the girl or boy to go on in ignorance, Miss 
Garrett ?” 

She answered thoughtfully, “No: reading and 
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writing are almost like two extra senses. They are 
worth some sacrifice. But what poor servant girl, 
sensible in spite of her ignorance, woald venture to 
‘Hopleigh College?’ And would she study A B C 
in the first hour, and then learn how to spout ‘My 
name is Norval’ during the remainder of the time? 
And would she be much at ease in the society of the 
smart shop-girls, who would come to practise rant, 
and who would attend the French and Latin classes 
on the other evenings?” 

‘* But I think these institutions are really for the 
benefit of a higher class than common servants or 
ploughboys,” said Mr. Marten, ‘‘and for such how 
servicable is French, and how useful the power of 
writing a correct letter!” 

‘*Thorough French is a valuable acquirement,” 
returned Ruth, ‘‘and a good letter is a sure sign of a 
sound education. But mere ‘lingo’ is ridiculous, and 
a ‘phrase’ epistle is an abomination. Perhaps you 
will add, that even superficial French may be useful 
in business; but if poor M. Vert is willing to teach 
it for two shillings a month, can the scholars expect 
to make it more profitable than the master ?”’ 

‘** But M. Vert, who is a working professor, would 
not teach at that rate, except for a consolation-fee 
from the committee,” explained the rector. 

**T hate that false method of cheapening good 
things,” answered my sister. ‘‘ If an acquirement be 
worth anything, it is worth its price, and let those 
who desire it, deny themselves to pay that price. All 
who can derive advantage from it will readily do so. 
Those who want pearls dive for them, and shall 
others take them to throw before swine ?” 

There was a pause. Then I inquired what were the 
other arrangements. 

‘They have a fortnightly lecture,” replied Mr. 
Marten, taking up another paper. ‘‘ The Rey. Am- 
brose Angelo will deliver one on Ecelesiastical History ; 
and Mr. Senecca Moon, the principal of Hopleigh 
Academy, will give another on Meteorology. On two 
evenings there will be Readings from Popular Authors 
by various gentlemen, among them, Mr. Daniel 
O'Toole, and Mr. Smith—[‘‘ Rather vague,” murmured 
Ruth]. And on Christmas-eye there will be a vocal 
and instrumental concert, for which, the bill says, 
‘many ladies and gentlemen haye promised assist- 
ance.’” 

**T think the lectures are too dry,” I said; ‘‘ and 
they are certainly subjects of which ‘a little know- 
ledge’ is very useless.” 

‘* But how nice to hear about a word which ordinary 
folk cannot pronounce !” observed Ruth, ironically, 
laying down hef knitting, and taking a book from the 
little bracket which always stood on her work-table. 
‘* Met-e-o-ro-lo-gy,” she repeated, turning over the 
leaves. ‘‘Dearme! I fear Dr. Johnson’s ideas on the 
subject were nearly as misty as mine; for he only 
defines it as ‘ the doctrine of meteors.’” 

«* But I must say I like the ‘Readings from Popular 
Authors,’ I remarked. ‘‘In themselves they are 
amusing, and they are well calculated to awaken a 
desire for further information.” 

“‘That is quite true,” said my sister; *‘but they 
should only be entrusted to people whose age and 
position qualify them for the teacher’s desk. Other- 











wise the parish school-room simply becomes the sceno 
of bad amateur theatricals.” 

‘‘Then what do you say to the concert 
Mr. Marten. 

I answered—* Only this: that men are always too 
ready to speak lightly of those women who, having 
real musical gifts, display them for hire to maintain 
themselves and their dependents. The gift may stir 
in their souls, the remuneration may mean home and 
household happiness, but the audience listens and 
applauds and slights. It is not right! Publicity is 
a dire necessity to those women—the dark side of 
their profession, which must be accepted with the 
bright one. But what of girls who, without their 
gifts and unneeding their pay, court the common eye 
and the common clap? Sir, I belong to the old- 
fashioned days, when a woman’s pretty accomplish- 
ments were kept for those who loved her, and when 
a young lassie, safe and happy in the retreat of her 
father’s house, would have blushed to see her name 
printed in bills and stuck up on walls and shop- 
windows.” 

‘And the old-fashioned notions were certainly 
right,” said my sister, with a little sigh ; ‘‘ but in spite 
of them all, there were young girls and young girls 
then as now! Yet need we meddle with what we 
cannot mend ?” 

‘* We only criticise these matters to guide our own 
actions,” I answered. ‘‘ Have you any more an- 
nouncements, Mr. Marten ?” 

‘‘There is also a discussion class,”’ he replied with 
a slight hesitation. ‘‘ The paper says it is held in the 
boys’ schoolroom at Hopleigh, every Friday evening 
at eight o’clock, and it announces the four discussions 
for the month of November. The first will be opened 
by your friend Mr. Weston, of Mallowe, the subject 
being, ‘Is not the single state most conducive to 
happiness ?’” 

Ruth and I both looked up in such startled amaze- 
ment, that it might almost have betrayed the confi- 
dence the young man had reposed in us. 

‘* Can any one attend these discussions?” my sister 
asked, quietly. 

‘‘Oh, certainly,” returned the rector; ‘‘and the 
other subjects are, ‘Was Robert Emmett a patriot ?’ 
opened by Mr. O'Toole; ‘The advantages of Co- 
operation,’ by Mr. Smith.” 

‘¢ The exciseman, I suppose ?” queried Ruth. 

“¢T believe so,” said Mr. Marten, ‘“‘and the Rev. 
Ambrose Angelo closes the list with the knotty ques- 
tion, ‘ Is the Protestant church a Catholic church ?’” 

‘“* And now,” I remarked, ‘‘ we must come to the 
point, and consider what part of this intellectual 
machinery we can best adapt to St. Cross.” 

‘‘Don’t have any ‘discussions,’” said my sister, 
shaking her head, ‘‘ they only encourage a parcel of 
foolish boys to spout nonsense, which they will wish 
forgotten when they are grown older and wiser.” 

“‘T cannot say I like them,” assented the rector, 
‘“‘for I think they only give occasion to a certain 
order of minds to display their powers by triumph- 
antly making the worst appear the better cause.” 

“We will put them out of the question,” I said, 
‘and let us reflect what we can do in the way of 
evening classes.” 
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“Tet us have two,” rejoined my sister, ‘‘one for 
youths, and one for young women; and let the in- 
struction be confined to reading, writing, and simple 
arithmetic, and let each ciass mect twice weekly. 
It is hopeless to teach reading by one lesson a- 
week.” 

«*T am sure I skall be very happy to take one 
class,” said Mr. Marten. 

«¢ That would be a mistake,” answered Ruth. ‘‘ Your 
attentions would be voluntary, and you would either 
demand no fee, or the fees would be devoted to some 
parochial use. Now honest young people don’t like 
to be recipients of charity. Besides, amateur teach- 
ing, like everything that is amateur, is none of the 
best. Let somebody be paid to teach, or, better still, 
let him receive the fees, and it will become his in- 
terest to make the classes as attractive and serviceable 
as possible.” 

“Tt must be a low nature that would not do so 
without such stimulus,” observed Mr. Marten. 

“Ah, but we must not ignore the natural propen- 
sity towards evil,” said my sister; ‘‘and I don’t see | 
there is any wrong in making the right easy and | 
pleasant. For which reason, I will promise a prize | 
for the best girl-scholar. And it shall be no sham | 
prize either.” 

‘* And T’ll promise one for the best boy,” I added; | 
“and now what shall we do about the lectures ?” 

‘*In the first place, don’t have them too often,” 
said my sister. ‘‘ It only destroys their interest, and | 
all home-comfort into the bargain.” 

‘‘Let us have them but once a month,” I said, 
“and let them be genuine ‘recreations.’ I don’t 
think that poor tired heads are benefited by hearing 
dates and statistics. Mine never was. Let us have | 
something to draw out blithe, honest, innocent laugh- | 
ter, which leaves the heart larger than it found it. 
Let us have tears sometimes, those sympathetic tears 
which are the best cure for our own unspoken sor- 
rows. In short, let us be as hwman as possible.” 

‘‘And shall we never have a concert?” queried 
the rector, rather vegretfully; ‘‘ and music is so 
popular !” 

‘* And such an agent for good,” I rejoined, warmly; 
“though I don’t think any of God’s blessings is so 
fearfully perverted. The exercise of that gift which 
we specially connect with the glories of heaven, but 
too often becomes a temptation to vanity, and frivo- 
lity, and worse !” 

“Ah,” said Ruth, “I went to a village concert 
once, and I saw the singer girls sitting in a row in 
their best dresses, which were too fine for their owners’ 
pockets, and in one or two cases, not very modest in 
taste. And when I heard the village audience—their 
little world—whispering of the beauty of this one, 
and the dress of the other, and the voice of a third, I 
could not forget the old saying, that ‘a woman’s true 
honour was, not to be spoken about !’” 

‘*Then let us always have singing at the lectures,” 
I said, “‘just as we have at church. Let us take some 
familiar airs, such as ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ ‘ Auld lang- 
syne,’ and so forth, and sing them in the course of 
the evening, the assembly standing, and all who can, 
joining.” 

“Ah,” said Ruth, “I think that might give a 














greater love and taste for’ music than a few young 
people on a platform practising airs and graces, and 
striking up, ‘In Celia’s Arbour,’ and so on, which 
means nothing at all to ignorant people like me, who 
listen with our hearts instead of our ears.” 

** And then we can always conclude with the dear 
old doxology,” I remarked. 

‘*But may not that seem rather irreverent some- 
times?” queried my sister. 

‘* Never!” I replied, ‘‘if we have been merry, we 
shall sing,— 


‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ 


and inelude our mirth and laughter among those bless- 
ings. The same apostle who asks, ‘Is any among 
you afflicted ? let him pray,’ adds, ‘Is any merry: 
let him sing psalms.’ ” 

There was a short silence, which Ruth broke by 
saying,— 

‘* Edward, at Christmas time, let us have a genuine 
party ; not a tea-meeting, nor a soirée, but'a thorough 
old-fashioned hospitable party, with games and for- 
feits, and music, and all good cheer. We have no 
room in this house sufficiently large, or I should lke 
it to be in a private dwelling, even better than in the 
great room of the Refuge. But I fancy Mr. Herbert 
could be brought to favour that scheme, and his noble 
dining-room would be the right place.” 

‘“‘ At any rate, wecan ask him,” I said; ‘‘ and then, 
if he will not consent, we can but take refuge in the 
Refuge ;” and I laughed at my own little joke. 

‘‘ And are you quite satisfied with all these plans, 
Mr. Marten ?” I inquired presently; ‘‘I almost fear 
you think them too homely and simple.” 

‘“No,” he answered, starting from a reverie into 
which he had fallen, ‘‘for I was just thinking that 
when we clergymen enter upon our duties, fresh from 
collegiate cloisters, we are too apt to forget the claims 
of home, and to ignore the heavenward end of secular 
duties, and I fear many of my brethren persevere in 
this mistake to the very end. They do not realise 
that they are only set aside for a special purpose, and 
so they constantly strive to draw people from their 
own line of work and study into theirs.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” returned Ruth, ‘‘ and even more, they often 
seem to forget that God made the world, and so speak 
of his appointments as if they were hindrances on the 
road to Him. They literally say, with Thomas a 
Kempis (hand me his book, Edward), ‘O that thou 
mightest never have need to eat, or drink, or sleep: 
but mightest always praise God, and only employ 
thyself in spiritual exercises: thou shouldest then be 
much more happy than now thou art, when for so 
many necessities thou art constrained to serve thy 
body.’ And the good man constantly repeats that 
mistake in his otherwise beautiful ‘Imitation of 
Christ,’ forgetting that He worked in the carpenter’s 
shop, and went to the marriage feast, and wept at 
Lazarus’s graye. How different to the Scripture 
precept, ‘ Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God!’ The one comes to us 
like a draught from a cathedral crypt, and the other 
like a breeze from the hills !” 

And so our long consultation drew to an end, and 
when the rector had departed, and we had drawn 
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our chairs close together to partake of our cosy 
little supper, Ruth gave me a sly side glance, and 
said— 
‘* We will both be present when Mr. Weston opens 
that wonderful discussion !” 
CITAPTER XXII.—COMING EVENTS AND SHADOWS 
BEFORE. 


Reutu looked eagerly forward to the display of 
Mr. Weston’s oratory, wondering what he would say, 
and how he would look when he saw us. It seemed 
but a littie thing, but we knew it concerned the 
futures of two, whose welfare we desired, and be- 
sides we had now reached that happy resting-place 
when the feelings are only stirred by the interests of 
others. And so I was quite ready to echo my sister’s 
expectations and conjectures. 

But our sympathies and counsels were destined to 
be evoked in other directions besides. About noon 
on the day of the discussion, Agnes Herbert paid us a 
visit. I saw her cross the garden at a brisk pace, and 
when Phillis admitted her, her step in the hall was 
less noiseless, and her voice higher than usual. In 
short, her whole aspect had brightened, and the very 
expression of her face went far to fulfil the prophecy 
which the flickering firelight had revealed to me a 
year before. She had donned her winter garments, 
and her bonnet was enlivened by a ribbon of pure 
scarlet, in place of the sombre mixtures which she 
had hitherto affected. Altogether she was as much 
changed from her former self, as is a darkened room 
when the curtains are suddenly drawn aside to admit 
the sunshine. 

And yet she was the bearer of uncomfortable 
tidings, with the misery of which she strongly sym- 
pathised. But there was the difference. At an earlier 
date, her sympathy would have been true, but listless 
—the sympathy which sits down by the sufferer, and 
says, ‘‘ It is a weary world—let us endure together.” 
Now it was aroused and active, busily inquiring, 
‘* What can be done ?” 

The evil was nothing more nor less than Anne 
Sanders, and the misfortune was that the young 
stranger, who had taken Bessie’s place, had called at 
the hospital, complaining that she must resign her 
position: she found the business good, and the house 
comfortable, but the housekeeper was like the fly in 
the ointment, which spoiled all. She could not enter 
into Anne’s shortcomings; they were of that almost 
indefinite kind which pervade life, and make it un- 
endurable, without leaving behind any distinct mark. 

Agnes had also visited the hospital, and had found 
Bessie in great trduble about this disturbing commu- 
nication. Bessie seemed to have placed much confi- 
dence in our pretty friend. Perhaps she preferred to 
open her mind to a young creature of whose sympathy 
she was sure, yet who could not fancy she claimed 
more than sympathy. Doubtless it soothed her lonely 
heart to let her memory wander back to those earlier 
days when her kindred was not centred in the narrow, 
selfish sister, who could neither love nor be loved. For 
she had evidextly spoken to Agnes of the dead Katie 
and her unhappy lover, and of ali the pleasant budding 
hopes which had once promised fairly to bloom into 
tealities. As Miss Herbert repeated the sorrows of 


Bessie Sanders, I could see her feelings were touched, 
and there was earnest solicitude in her question. 

‘What can be done?” 

‘* Does Miss Sanders suggest anything?” I inquired, 
in return. 

Agnes looked up deprecatingly. ‘‘She says it will 
be her duty to go back to Anne, as of course Anne 
cannot be received at the hospital,” she answered. 
‘* But oh, Mr. Garrett, do you think it can be God’s 
will that any one should submit for ever tv the cease- 
less tyranny of an evil nature?” 

‘‘ Whatever Mr. Garrett may think, Miss Garrett 
does not think so,” replied Ruth; ‘and _ besides, 
Anne is not benefited by Bessie’s sacrifice. When 
kindness fails, severity may succeed. Let her leaye 
Bessie’s successor in undisturbed possession, and go 
| into some lodging in the village, until she can find a 
suitable position.” 
| ‘Will she ever do so?” I queried, shaking my 
| head. 

‘*T don’t know,” answered my sister. ‘‘ But that 
scheme will certainly gain us a little time; and very 
often the world comes round to those who will but 
wait.” 

‘Yes, I think it does,” said Agnes, with a bright 
glance, like that of one suddenly assenting in the 
solution of an old problem. 

‘¢T will put on my bonnet and shawl, and go about 
the matter directly,” remarked my energetic sister. 
‘*T won’t ask you to come with me, Agnes, for that 
miserable woman is likely to put one out of patience 
with human nature, and you are young, and must 
endure it for a long time.” 

And so Miss Herbert and I were left together. The 
newspaper was on the table, and I took it up and 
started some topic of public interest. I forget what it 
was, but it was something about which I held peculiar 
notions, and I began to explain them, meantime hold- 
ing up the paper, and interspersing my oration with 
sundry sentences therein, which I thought to agree 
with my views. I talked on with great animation, 
till I made some observation which called for an 
answer. Then I paused; but none came. I dropped 
the paper. Agnes sat opposite me, her scarlet strings 
untied, and her hands, loosely holding her gloves, 
lying in her lap. But her thoughts were not with me 
and my politics, for her lips were parted with a soft, 
slight smile, and her eyes had the far-off look of 
young eyes when they gaze into the future, and 
fancy they catch glimpses of angels walking in its 
mists. But the rustling paper recalled her to the 
present, and she hastily tried to take up the broken 
thread of my discourse. But where it had fallen, 
there I let it lie; and so there was silence. 

Suddenly she rose and came towards ire, and stood 
beside my chair. Then she paused, and I did not 
look at her till she whispered in a very girlish yoice— 

‘‘Mr. Garrett, you are not angry ?” 

‘“‘ Anory, my dear!” I exclaimed; ‘‘am I such a 
cantankerous old stick, that you imagine anger is my 
natural condition ?” 

‘‘ No, sir,” she answered, with a little laugh. ‘‘ But 
I was so rude a minute ago, and I can’t excuse my- 
self, for I was only thinking about my own afiairs! ” 








‘* Well, my dear,” I replied, ‘‘ and if you would talk 
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about them, and let me have a share in them, T'm| 
sure I would not trouble you with the leading arti- 
cles.” 

‘‘T want to ask your advice and help,” she said, 
with downcast eyes. 

‘¢ Q-ho,” thought I, ‘‘ must the old bachelor inter- 


cede with the stern uncle?” But I merely said, ‘TI | 
can only say, Miss Herbert, that you are heartily 
welcome to the best I can give.” 

She went back to her seat, as if to gain a moment 
to choose her words. I was all attention. And this 
was what she said— 

‘‘T should like my father’s best writings to be col- 
lected and made into a small volume.” 

I had expected something very different; but I 
bowed my head, and assented. ‘‘A very dutiful 
wish, my dear. And have you any hope of its fulfil- 
ment?” 

“T have gone very carefully through his pieces,” 
she said, ‘“‘and I have sclected the best. You see I 
remember his opinions of them,” she added, as if excus- 
ing her temerity, ‘‘and I have made copies of them, 
embracing alterations which he wrote on their mar- 
gins, and I have added two or three which remained 
unpublished when he died, I think they will make a 
very nice book. But I should not like to send it to a | 
publisher without somebody else seeing it. Will you | 
look over it, Mr. Garrett?” and opening a little! 
leathern reticule, she produced the manuscript, and | 
handed it to me. 

It was of considerable size, and the writing was 
not of that deceptive, scrawling kind which spreads 
two or three words over 4 page. It was firm, compact 
calligraphy, not as characteristic as Ewen M‘Callum’s, 
but as easy to read as print. I have a respect for 
good writing, by which I mean plain writing. Ille- 
gible scribble is selfish and rude, implying that the 
reader’s time is less valuable than the writer’s. In 
literary matters, I cannot but think plain writing 
must be advantageous; for even editors are human ; 
and the man who can wade through a manuscript 
novel when he must pore over every word, need be 
above the frailties to which ordinary flesh is liable. 

“Have you spoken to Mr. Herbert about your wish 
to publish this?” I inquired. 

‘* Yes,” she answered. 

‘¢ And he consents ?” I queried. 

‘He leaves me at liberty to do so,” she replied : 
her conscientious nature drawing a distinction be- 
tween consent and mere permission. 

‘You will pass the day with us, my dear ?” I said. 

“‘Uncle said I might,” she returned ; and thus she 
accepted my invitation, and put aside her bonnet and 
mantle. I continued to look over the manuscript, 
and when next I glanced at my fair companion, she 
was seated in the easy chair, busily employed in—— | 
what? Darning stockings! I think my head gave a | 
little involuntary shake. There was a change in the | 
girl—a change which made her think of housewifery 
and practical life. God bless her! What jumps my | 
heart always gave whenever Lucy Weston talked of 
what she would do if she became the mistress of a 
house! But Agnes Herbert is not like Lucy. Her | 
nature is perhaps stronger, but she is not half as 
eweet, | 
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‘* You wish to be paid for this book, I suppose,” I 
said, still turning over its leaves. 

‘‘QOh yes,” she answered, decidedly; ‘‘and it will 
be as money left me by my father,—the nest-egg of 
my fortunes, sir;” and she laughed, but not quite 
merrily; and neither of us spoke again until Ruth 
came back. 

‘“*T have settled it all,” exclaimed my sister, as she 
came in; ‘“‘and Anne Sanders is fairly lodged in a 
room in the High Street, where she can disgrace 
nobody but herself. The young dressmaker helped 
her to pack up her belongings, and she parted 
from her quite kindly, just because she was so glad to 
part from her! And such a mess as her things were, 
I never saw. There were good lace collars run to 
rags for want of a stitch; and cuffs, and mantles, and 
bonnets all suffered to lie useless, because she was too 
idle to alter and re-model. Oh, I spoke to her! 
‘You'll be sorry for your life when it’s too late!’ I 
said. ‘What have I done?’ she cried out. ‘What 
have I done?’ ‘Miss Anne Sanders,’ I answered, 
‘you have done nothing: and that is your crime; for 
whoever does nothing, does evil ; and I wish you were 
a little child, that I might give you a whipping !’” 

And my sister dropped into a chair in an exhausted 
way quite uncommon for her, and then drew a long 
breath, like one who has just gone through unusual 
and straining exertion. 

But the minute she sat down, her quick eye 
observed Agnes’ work. ‘‘I’m glad to see you so well 
employed, my dear,” she said; ‘‘and are you a good 
darner? Let mesee? Yes. And do you like it?” 

**T don’t always like it,” answered Agnes; ‘“ but 
just now I do.” 

‘Then you should always like it,” retorted Ruth. 
‘Don’t form the habit of whims, and fits, and starts. 
When you like your duty, praise God for the bless- 
ing ; and when you don’t like it, pray God for his 
help. Anyhow, do it all the same.” 

‘But can we always be sure what is our duty ?” 
asked Agnes, very softly, while a faint shadow crept 
over her face 

‘“‘T won’t deny there are some puzzling cases,”’ 
returned Ruth; ‘‘ but we ncedn’t vex ourselves about 
them until we’ve done the little bit that is quite plain 
before us, and few of us get through that. And what 
are you reading, Edward?” she inquired. ‘‘ Poetry ? 
In Miss Herbert’s writing? Child,” she asked, 
severely, ‘surely you don’t write poetry ?” 

‘* Wo, indeed,” said Agnes, laughing. ‘‘It is my 
father’s.” 

‘‘Ah, I’m glad it’s not yours,” answered Ruth, 
taking the book from me. ‘‘If a woman lives poetry, 
that is quite enough. If she write it, I fear lest it 
evaporate at her fingers’ ends. Thank God you're 
not a genius, Agnes; but don’t thank Him in the 
Pharisee’s fashion. Genius is God’s great gift; but 
too often it is over-heavy for a woman’s hand.” 

I fear Agnes had a somewhat quiet day, but I don’t 
suppose she regretted our silence, since we were 
absorbed in her father’s writings. Generally, when a 
tale or a poem touched either of us, it was handed to 
the other, and perused in silence, and then commented 
on. But once, Ruth raised her head, and said— 

‘¢ Edward, listen ;”’ and so she read :— 
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“NOT WITHOUT HOPE.” 


They say you are not as you were 
In days of long ago: 

That clouds came o’er your sun at noon, 
And dimmed its golden glow. 

Yet every gentler word I say, 
Each gentler deed I do, 

Is but a blossom on the grave 
Where sleeps my love for you. 

And can a weed bring forth a flower ? 
Or blight bear beauty? Nay, 

This darkness is but short eclipse 
To surely pass away. 

Though one by one my early friends 
Have faded from my prayer, 

Your n@me was always first and lust, 
And still it lingers there. 

I love but dearer for my fears, 
And prayers for such an one: 

I think God does not love us less 
For costing Him his Son. 

And I believe when death shall break 
This spell of human pain, 


The love that I to God entrust 
He'll give to me again. 


“There!” said Ruth, with a swell of suppressed 
emotion in her voice. ‘‘ Nothing can improve that, 
Edward.” 

So I thought then. I have read it since, and not 
cared for it at all, except for the memory of my first | 
impression. But my sister’s reading put a soul into | 
the dry bones,—yea, her own soul, for was it not the | 
story of her life ? 

** T remember when my father wrote it,” said Agnes 
thoughtfully: ‘‘ I was but a little girl, and I thought 
it must be quite true. And when my hour came—my 
hour was between the sunlight and the candles,—I 


asked him who it meant; surely not mamma, for he | 


had always told me she was safe in heaven, 
for us. 
must rise beyond and above its own experience,—must 
let itself out of itself, and alike comprehend the calm 
of a saint’s heart, and the tortures of a malefactor’s 
conscience. In short, he taught me that the power to | 
do thus is genius itself. 3ut he added, he did not 
believe even genius could catch the secrets of a| 
character above itself, and that a man’s loftiest con- 
ception revealed the highest possibility of his own 
nature. He might degrade it, but it was still in 
him,—his ideal,—the image of God as reflected in the 
mirror of the individual soul. I did not understand 


him then, and I funcy he only spoke to clear his own 
But I remembered his | 


thoughts from misty silence. 
words, and I think I understand them now. 
think they are true.” 

‘*T think so,” I replied, ‘‘ and if so, then the higher 


And I 


a man’s best conception, the wider the range below | 
it. And thus he who gives us Brutus, gives us also 


Bardolph.” 

“‘Of course,” sai® Ruth, ‘‘or‘’a man’s mind would 
be like Isaac Newton’s door, with a large hole for the | 
cat, and a small one for the kitten.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Agnes said, 
** Ewen M‘Callum will be a great man.” 

‘*T believe so,” I answered. 


. 


” 





waiting | 
And then he first explained to me that genius | 
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‘¢But what makes you say it?” queried Ruth. 

‘* Because he has the greatness which makes a man 
great even following the plough,” she replied, with 
flushing face and quivering lips, ‘‘and then he has 
genius to be the voice of that greatness. Some great 
souls are dumb, and only God can understand their 


” 


| siens ! 
|  ‘* Has your London friend, to whom he carried your 
| letter, made any acquaintance with him ?” I inquired. 
| “That is how [learn to praise him!” she returned. 
| ‘I hear enough—enough—to make mespeak as I do, 
but—they—say there is something beyond—something 
I must not know, which eclipses all I may know. 
And from what I do know, I can believe him equal to 
| anything.” 
| She spoke with some excitement, which betrayed 
| itself in the reiteration of her words. Then with great 
| energy she resumed her darning. Glancing at Ruth, 
I saw she was gazing at Agnes. She too could see the 
change in the girl—a change which, as the day wore 
on, grew more manifold. There was no further out- 
burst of the enthusiasm pent within her, but her mind, 
her whole nature was awake. She forestalled my sister’s 
movements; she asked the recipe for a pudding which 
| appeared on our dinner table; she took an active part 
in each domestic matter. Ruth wascharmed. If Agnes 
; would have remained in our house for the evening, I 
am-sure my sister would willingly have foregone even 
the long-expected discussion. But Miss Herbert was 
resolved to return to the Great Farm before tea. She 
| sustained her new character to the last moment of her 
visit, showing Ruth her winter bonnet, and proudly 
explaining that it was but a renovation of last year’s, 
and that the fashion of its shape and trimming were 
all due to her own skill. 

‘¢ She has in her the making of a good housewife,” 
said my sister, when she was gone; ‘and I think it 
willcomeout. But she’s not thewoman to be a manager 
for management’s sake.” 

‘¢ For whose sake, then ?” I asked, slyly. 

‘¢ For sake of some worthless man,” retorted Ruth; 
| ‘and the more he gives her to manage, the better 
| she’ll like him. Did you see how her fingers twittered 





| 


| about her engaged ring every time she dropped her : 


work? Engaged ring, indeed! Engaged rubbish!” 
So we set off to Hopleigh in our little pony-chaise, 
and we reached the school-room of St. Cyprian in such 
very good time, that nobody else was there. Slowly, 
the audience straggled in. At last came Mr. Weston. 
He lingered in the outer room to speak to an acquaint- 
ance, and while so doing, I saw his eyes fall on us. 
Just then, some of my sister’s old friends, from Mal- 
lowe, entered and surrounded us, and hid him from 
our sight. Presently the assembly got into order: 
there was expectant silence, but no Mr. Weston. 
Then an attendant mysteriously stepped about the 
room, adjusting windows and blinds, after the fashion 
of attendants, to screen unpunctuality. Again ex- 
| pectant silence, but still no Mr. Weston. At last the 
| Rev. Ambrose Angelo, a spare, sallow youth in a very 

| prim collar, stood up, and said that he feared some 
| unforeseen circumstance had prevented the appearance 
| of our estimable friend, and that the discussion must 

| proceed in the absence of its promoter. His motion 
was seconded, and the discussion proceeded. It proved 
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no discussion at all—only an outpouring of senti- 
ment, none of the speakers, on either side, ever for- 
getting the presence of the reverend gentleman—a 
saintly and confirmed celibate of five-and-twenty— 
a novice in the class of life to which he had been 
raised by the liberality of a theological college. For 
how, in the light of his mild spectacled eyes, could 
any farmer or tradesman dare to suggest that a littered 
noisy family-room might be nearer Heaven, and a 
better school for self-denial, than his ascetic chambers, 
with their sacred pictures and crosses, and their con- 
stant influx of illuminated texts, wherewith the young 
ladies of St. Cyprian faithfully fortified the piety of 
the Reverend Augustine ? 

When the discussion was over, and it was satis- 
factorily proved that God was best served by a state 
of things which would bring his world to a speedy 
end, the assembly dispersed, and we heard many con- 
jectures about the non-appearance of Mr. Weston. 

‘‘He was here,” said somebody ; ‘‘for I spoke to 
him outside.” 

‘“‘He must have been sent for afterwards,” re- 
marked another; ‘‘ but it’s strange he did not leave 
a message: only perhaps he did not expect to be 
detained.” 

‘“* Ah, his good sense came back to him,” whispered 
Ruth, griping my arm, ‘‘and he could scarcely send 
that message into a roomful of people !” 

‘* A wasted evening, Ruth,” I said, as we re-entered 
our dwelling. 

‘*No, indeed,” she weturned: *‘ we have sayed an | 
honest man from making a fool of himself!” 





CHAPTER XXIIJ.—AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


Nor very long after that memorable evening | 
when Mr. Weston was conspicuous by his absence, I | 
paid a visit to the M‘Callums at the Refuge. That 
morning’s post had brought me a letter from Ewen, 
and I always gave them the benefit of the last news 
from him. 

I found the High Street in a little bustle. Curious 
faces peeped from doors and windows. The object of 
interest was an old-fashioned, ungainly carriage 
standing in front of a little hosiery shop. Now, it 
was above this shop that Ruth had found lodgings for 
Anne Sanders. 

Mr. M‘Callum himself was at the gate with a 
comical-smile on his cheerful old face. 

‘¢Tt’s an ill wind that blows naebody guid,” said he, 
admitting me; ‘but it’s no often there’s a guid wind 
that blows naebody ill.” 

‘* What is the matter ?” I asked. 

‘‘There’s just an auld leddy come to fetch away 
Miss Bessie’s sister,” he replied. ‘‘She’s an auld 
widow cousin of their mither’s, an’ she’s never luiked 
on the sisters before. But she says, for the credit of 
the family, she’ll no hear of the puir lassie being left 
to fight her ain way in a sair warld. She has nae end 
°’ siller, and mayhap Miss Anne will come in for the 
a’ i?’ the end.” 

Looking across the road, I could see the lady stand- 
ing in the hosier’s shop—a little woman, quaintly 
dressed, with her face almost hidden by a hood-like 
bonnet. 









‘* Does she live far from here ?”’ I asked. 

‘She lives in a queer little house on the side of 
Mallowe Heath,” he answered. 

‘In the parish of St. Cross?” I said. ‘‘Then I 
suppose I have seen her at church ?” for there seemed 
something familiar in the little figure. 

‘*Na, na,” returned Mr. M‘Callum, “she doesna 
gang to the kirk, but to a chapel on the Heath, where 
she’s the richest and greatest leddy. She has neither 
child nor kith or kin save these Sanderses—but she 
isna the body to mind. Money canna buy love, but it 
can buy fear, and she has a mighty hard high spirit 
that’s weel satisfied wi’ that, puir body.” 

‘* Does Miss Sanders know of her sister’s removal ?” 
T asked, still watching the small angular form, with 
that uneasy interest we always feel when our memory 
is stirred we know not how. 

**She’s over in the house wi’ her the noo,” replied 
Mr. M‘Callum. ‘“‘ But it’s a blessed change to hae 
that fulish, ill-conceited being taen respectably aff 
her hands. What culd she do wi’ her? She’s ill 
to go and ill to guide. But that aye gaes wi’out say- 
ing, for the waur the fule, the better the mule.” 

‘Do you think the old lady knows the character of 
her adopted friend?” I inquired. 

The old man’s merry eyes gave a sly wink. “I 
dinna think she cares,” said he. ‘‘ Whan ye’re a cer- 
tain age, and a crackit auld body tae the bargain, ye 
maun hae a body-servant, and whan ye hae tried a’ the 
lasses i’ the toon, and they hae a’ run back to their 
mithers, and said ye might keep their bit wage 


| sae ye let them gae free, then ye’re owre glad to find 


onybody left. Miss Anne wad suit nae service, and the 
auld leddie would suit nae servant, and by the blessing 
o’ God they hae found out each ither!” 

Then I proceeded to give the grandfather his boy’s 
messages. And I asked where Alice was. She was 
up-stairs at needle-work, he said. In bygone days 
she would have come down directly she heard my 
voice, but the poor girl was just now passing through 
those trials which honest hearts bear best in solitude 
and silence. 

While we stood at the gate, George Wilmot came in 
from his morning’s work. In Mr. M‘Callum’s words, 
‘* the laddie was shooting up,” and his blue eyes had 
gained quickness without losing their frank honesty. 
Now, when he was addressed, they did not fall, and 
his answer was ready, though the blush still came. As 
the wise old Scotchman said, ‘‘ There was guid gowd 
in the callant, and guid gowd will aye brichten.” 

Just then, there was a bustle at the hosier’s door. 
It was the moment of departure. Bessie came to 
the door-step, and there the two sisters shook hands. 
No warmer salutation. Bessie was very pale. Anne 
was fussy, and dropped her gloves, and ran her um- 
brella at the side of the carriage. Bessie gave her 
arm to assist her aged relation down the steps. Then 
I first saw the lady’s face. It was a yellow, dry face, 
with wizened lips and faded eyes, and no white in the 
thin, withered hair. But then I knew it had once 
been fair and comely, a face which I had coveted to con- 
front me on my own hearth—ay, a face which I had 
once kissed truly and tenderly; alas! a face which 
afterwards I had almost cursed—for that haggard 
shrew was the remains of Maria Willoughby! Thank 
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God that Lucy Weston was my first love, and lives | was keeping the good man from his dinner, so with a 
safe with Him! very few more words I left him, and went homewards 

When they were gone, Miss Sanders crossed the | in a somewhat sobered and saddened mood. However || 
road and spoke to us. She only said all had happened | I had parted from Maria Willoughby, I could not | 
|| very fortunately, and she hoped Anne would be | forget how we had once met, and her re-appearance, 
|| happy, and inquired after Ruth, and sent her dutiful an embittered, loveless old woman, sickened my ‘' 
regards to her. Then she drew down her veil, and | spirit like a breath of clammy air from a tomb. What 





| went away. | said Mr. M‘Callum ?—that money could not buy love * 
**She has lost her torment, and yet she seems sad,” | Ah, she had love once without thought of buying, 
I remarked. and she threw it away! Does its ghost ever visit 


| ‘It?s hard to hae kin to tease one,” said Mr.| her? There are houses which stand so foul and 
| M‘Callum ; ‘‘but it’s harder to hae nane to please neglected that passers-by say, ‘‘Surely they are |; 
'| one. I reckon she’d give ten years of her life to | haunted.” And so there are faces which warn us not 
hae a richt to ilka body who had a bit o’ love in to ask the secrets of the hearts behind them. Poor | 
them.” | Maria! poor Maria! 

But after the arrival of George Wilmot I fearedlest I} But just at my own gate, I was roused from my re- 
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“The object of interest was an cld-fa:hioned, ungainly carriage, stancing in front of a little hosiery shop.” 


was with him, and they had come to pay us a visit. | subject. 

Somehow, Mr. Herbert had heard of the proposed | ‘You and your worthy sister and Mr. Marten can 
|| gathering of the people of St. Cross, and he had | invite the folks—who you like and as many as you 
|! actually come, unasked, to offer the use of his great | ike—the more the merrier,” said the bluff farmer. 
| dining-room for the occasion. I think he conferred | “The whole house is at your service, and so are Mrs. 
| the obligation in return for the little aid I had ren- | Irons and the girls, and I'll provide the victuals— 
| dered Agnes; for I had transmitted her father’s book | don’t fear I shan’t have enough.” 

i! toa friend of mine in Paternoster Row, who promised| ‘‘ We shall certainly want the whole house, sir,” 
to give her a hundred pounds for it. ‘The transaction | returned my sister: ‘‘ kitchen, parlours, dining-room 








verie by the stout yoice of Mr. Herbert. His niece| both he and she preferred a tacit silence on the 
t 


was managed by Agnes and me, and it was never | and all, for everybody must come; and I’m sure you’il 
mentioned in the presence of her uncle, and he| welcome nobody so kindly as some who will be most 
never mentioned it himself; but from his manner | at home by the kitchen fire. We won’t place anybody, 
I concluded his niece had kept no secret, though | but we'll give everybody a chance of placing himself. 
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There are some that we should rise up before, Mr. 
Herbert, who would not thank us if we put them on 
cushioned chairs and Turkey carpet.” 

“You’re a wise woman, Miss Garrett,” said he; 
“and for my part, if I could only sit in my own 
kitchen, I shouldn’t be sorry. My great grandfather 
was a better man than me, ma’am, and he sat there. 
Ah, ma’am, if we kept to the old ways we should be 
none the worse.” 

‘«‘ But at which old way shall we make a stand?” 
asked Ruth dryly. ‘‘The oldest waysin England were 
woad and acorns, and Druids and sacrifices.” 

‘‘ Now, it strikes me you are laughing at me, Miss 
Garrett,” said the farmer, good-humouredly; ‘I 
thought you liked the old ways too?” 

‘‘T like some old ways,” Ruth answered, “‘ but along 
with the good old ways there were bad old ways, and 
somehow I think the good old ways live longest. I 
don’t believe the world grows worse, Mr. Herbert.” 

“Then do you think it grows better?” he asked 
rather quickly. 

She shook her head: ‘‘I won’t say that either,” she 
replied, ‘‘ but I think it is like a child growing up. 
Its evil passions are still there, but they are kept 
under more restraint.” 

‘‘ You are a cleyer woman,” he said, ‘‘and you get 
beyond me. I just like to keep in the beaten track, 
and do what my people did before me, and then, at 
least, I’m safe.” 

“T don’t know that,” returned Ruth, carrying on 
the figure, ‘‘you may be going over different soil, 
where a light wheel would travel better than a heavy 
one.” 

‘‘A heavy wheel may be sometimes slow, but it’s 
always sure,” said he, ‘‘ and that reminds me a waggon 
of mine is now at the wheelwright’s, and I had best go 
and see after it.” 

He left Agnes behind him, saying he would send 
Mrs. Irons to fetch her in the course of the evening. 
The girl had not expected this prolonged visit, and, as 
she had brought no work, she asked us to provide her 
with some, and so I set her to sort and endorse a 
basketful of old letters which I wished to keep. The 
task lasted all day, though she went through it with 
alacrity, and we were just going over the last papers, 
when there was a hasty rap at the door, and a moment 
after Phillis hurriedly announced ‘“‘ Miss Sanders,” 
adding in a whisper, ‘‘ She is crying, ma’am, and allin 
a flutter.” 

Bessie entered. She had lost no time on her toilet, 
for her bonnet was not tied, and her shawl was only 
thrown hastily round her. She had an open letter in 
her hand, which she laid before Ruth, and then stood, 
breathless, unheeding the chair which Phillis set for 
her. 

My sister perused the document in silence, then, 
with a flash of astonished intelligence, she said, 
‘* Edward, listen to this,” and read— 


‘* DEAR MADAM, 


“I feel it is my duty to tell you that the boy 
known in your village as George Wilmot, and now 
living at the Refuge, is the son of your dead cousin 
George Roper, who was privately married in London 
under an assumed name. 


With this information to 








start from, I think you will soon trace a likeness be- 
tween the two. I only disclose this as I think it will 
give happiness to both you and the lad. In token of 
my good intentions I enclose a sovereign for George 
Wilmot, not as a present, but as part payment of an 
old account between his father and me. And I can 
only sign myself, 
‘‘QNE WHO HAS MUCH TO REGRET.” 


“‘ There it is!” exclaimed Bessie, dropping the piece 
of gold on the table, and then, sinking on a seat, she 
gave way to a storm of hysteric tears and laughter, 
among which the only intelligible words were, ‘‘ lone- 
liness—ended—thank God—thank God!” She forgave 
her cousin’s faithlessness to her sister’s memory: she 
forgave his hidden marriage, and the deception in 
which he died. She thought only of a new right to 
love, of another call to live and labour! 

We all examined the letter. It was in delicate up- 
right writing, evidently the disguise of a refined, but 
perhaps egotistical hand. The postmark was. St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and there was no stationer’s name 
on the envelope. The writer had known how to secure 
secrecy. Yet there was a simplicity about the letter 
and its enclosure which seemed to ensure its truthful- 
ness. Evidently Bessic Sanders did not doubt it. 
Presently she grew calm, and then arose, saying— 

‘*T must go to the Refuge, and fetch him.” 

I prepared to go with her. Just as I put on my 
hat, Agnes Herbert whispered— 

‘*Please take me with you, and leave me at the 
Great Farm as you pass.” 

I looked down at the girl, and was startled by her 
ashen face and wan eyes. ‘My dear,” I said, ‘I 
fear you have done too much to-day.” 

‘“‘T am a little tired,” she answered, “‘ but it’s not, 
for that I want to go home; only if I go with you it 
will save Mrs. Irons a walk.” 

So she went with us, and we left her at her uncle’s 
gate. I half-expected she would ask me to call in on 
my return, and tell her what passed at the Refuge, 
but she did not. 

The M‘Callums and George were all comfortably 
seated in their little sitting-room. Our very appear- 
ance at that untimely season startled them, and our 
errand startled them more. They would fain have 
doubted the letter, but Bessie was terribly in earnest, 
and had brought her sister’s portrait, and there cer- 
tainly was a likeness between it and the half-pleased, 
half-frightened boy, who submitted rather timidly to 
his relation’s caresses, and then stole back to Alice 
M‘Callum. 

Wherever his future home might be, Bessie implored 
that he might return with her that night, until at last, 
with quivering lips, Alice prepared his little outfit. 
Then the old man blessed the boy, and Alice kissed 
him—quite calmly, until the garden-gate clanged 
behind the happy woman and the astonished lad, and 
then the gentle ‘‘matron” sat down, and wept bit- 
terly—almost as bitterly as a mother when her first- 
born is carried from her arms to his grave. 

“You must not grudge him to Miss Sanders,” I 
said as gently as I could, “she has nothing. You 
still have your grandfather and Ewen.” 

‘Yes, I know,” she sobbed. ‘‘And Ewen will 
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never tire of me, but oh, I must keep away from him. 
For he will rise—rise—rise, and I must not keep him | 
down. I must make him think I don’t care much for | 
him, and can be quite happy without him. And I 
thought we should have George always!” 

‘* Wisht, lassie!” said old M‘Callum; ‘‘the Lord | 
gives and the Lord takes awa’, and a’ ye’ve to do, 
lassie, is to bless His holy name.” 

‘And you have not lost George,” I pleaded. 
‘‘ Even if he live with Miss Sanders, still he will be 
close to you, and he will not forget that you are his | 
old friend—his first friend.” 

And just then it struck me it was a good thing his | 
relationship to the Sanderses had not been known on 
his arrival at Upper Mallowe, for though Bessie’s heart 
was soft enough towards him now, when she saw him 
subdued, mellowed, and somewhat instructed, her 
charity was not as tender and catholic as Alice’s, and 
she might have shrunk from the uncouth coarseness 
of the mere tramper boy. 

** And he is George Roper’s son,” Alice exclaimed , 








suddenly, her tears ceasing, as she started up to set 
the supper dishes, ‘‘and it was his father’s knife he 
found in the hedge—and Bessie Sanders believes our 
Ewen guilty—and now——” 

** But George does not,” I interrupted, ‘“ and 
George never will—and your brother’s innocence may 
be made manifest yet. This very evening gives us an 
instance how secret things are brought to light.” 

I said no more, for I knew her woman’s heart was 
very sore—smarting with the old ache of her brother’s 
sufferings, and the newer pang of Mr. Weston’s love- 


| affair. At another time she would rejoice in the joy 


of Bessie and George, but just now it mocked her,— 
as a laugh in the streets mocks the watcher by a dying 
bed. 

So I returned home, musing at the wondrous pro- 
vidence which weaves together such varying threads 
of human life, and suddenly the question forced itself 
upon my mind—‘Ts it possible that he who led 
George Wilmot to our house a year ago is the same 
who now sends this letter ?” 





THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Ir surely cannot be without some emotion, that the 
student of the Gospels and Acts approaches a letter 
written by one of whom he knows so much both as 
Simon son of Jonas, and as Peter the Rock of the 
Church. But the letter, we may safely say, is usually 
approached without any emotion or expectation what- 


ever. Our Bible readers in England are, for the most 
part, utterly unappreciative. This or that is in the | 
Scriptures. Its authority is, as it ought to be, decisive. 
It is cited as one would cite a statute of the realm. 
It is forgotten, that He who has given us the Serip- 
tures, has not issued them in the form of a code of | 
statutes. He who does nothing without reason, has | 
clad, so to speak, his youngest Church in a coat of 
many colours. The Christian Scriptures carry their | 
divine truths to the human soul by a series of human 
pictures, most of them highly and variously coloured. 
What should we say of him who should pass through 
a picture gallery dwelling on nothing but the abstract 
lessons to be derived from the pictures? Should we 
not say that for such an one art existed in vain? 
And such has been the result of what we may call the 
‘‘mouth-piece”’ theory of Scripture inspiration, as 
held by, I fear, a great part of the English public. 
It has effectually cooled down the whole great warm 
life of sympathy, affection, appreciation, which ought 
to move and work around every Scripture book. Not 
so did the ancients. They held the authority of Scrip- 





pulses coincided with their own. O that we too 
read Scripture thus! that we spent less energy on 
making the Bible into a fetish, and more on a fearless 
and childlike search after its living voice ! 

Peter is about to speak. And he speaks in a letter 
concerning which there has never been any reasonable 
doubt that it is his true voice. Primitive fathers, 
living in close succession almost from the apostolic 
times—Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian—all quote it again 
and again unhesitatingly; and Eusebius, summing 
up the views of those before him, writes, ‘‘ One 
Hpistle of Peter, that called his first, is universally 
received : this Epistle the elders of old, in their writ- 
ings, have used as undoubted.” If the modern scep- 
tieal school have ventured to question its authenticity, 
it has been only as consistent with their practice of 
attacking every Scripture writing, and has served 
in this instance most notably, as I have shewn else- 
where,* to show how weak are the arguments against 
the Epistle, and how easily capable of a reasonable 
answer. 

Peter then speaks. 
at the speaker himself. 

Simon, the fisherman of Capernaum, was brought 
to Jesus by his brother Andrew; and the Lord look- 
ing into his character, named him Petros, or Cephas, 
or the Rock. After an interval of partial following, 


Let us look for a few moments 











ture to the full, as earnestly and as tenaciously as we | perhaps of fickleness and yacillation, and even fall- 

can. But these were their ways of citing: ‘‘ Hear | ing back (compare Luke y. 8, which can hardly be 

what says the beloved Apostle, he who lay gathering | otherwise accounted for), he became a permanent 

truth on the breast of Jesus;” ‘‘ Listen to Paul, to follower, and the most ardent and forward of the 

him whose words I seem to hear, not as words, but as | followers, of Jesus. 

claps of thunder ;” ‘‘ Will you not hear Peter, him to | It is not my purpose to follow Peter through the 
| 





whom the Great Shepherd said ‘ Pasture my sheep ?’” | well-known incidents of his apostolic life. His for- 
And so the divine words came in each case, wedded as | a 
it were to the winning music of a human character ; * “New Testament for English Readers.” Introduction, vol. ii. pp 


carried into men’s hearts by a throbbing life whose | 232-234. 
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wardness in reply and profession of warm affection, | 


his thorough appreciation of our Lord’s high Office 
and Person, the glorious promise made to him as the 
Rock of the Church on that account (Matt. xvi. 16), 


his rashness, and over-confidence in himself, issuing | 


in his triple denial of Christ and his bitter repentance, 
his reassurance by the gentle but searching words of 
his risen Master (John xxi. 15 ff.),—these are familiar 
to every Christian child: nor is there any one of the 
leading characters in the Gospel history which makes 
so deep an impression on the heart and affections of 
the young and susceptible. 


mercifully provided for in the character of the greatest 
of the Twelve. 


After the Ascension, we find Peter at once taking | 


the lead in the Christian body (Acts i. 15 ff.), and on 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, he, to whom were 
given the keys of Christ’s kingdom-—who was to be 
the stone on which the church was to be built, first 
receives into the door of the church, and builds up on 
his own holy faith, three thousand of Israel (Acts ii. 


14—41) : and on another oceasion soon following, some 


thousands more (Acts iv. 4). 

This prominence of Peter in the church continues, 
till by his specially directed ministry the door into the 
privileges of the gospel covenant is opened also to the 
Gentiles, by the baptism of Cornelius and his party 
(Acts x.). But he was not to be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles: and by this very procedure, the way was 


being made plain for the ministry of another, who | 


was now ripening for the work in the retirement of 
his home at Tarsus. 

From this time onward, the prominence of Peter 
wanes behind that of Paul. The ‘first to the Jew” 
was rapidly coming to its conclusion: and the great 
spreading of the feast to the Gentile world was hence- 
forward to occupy the earnest attention of the apos- 
tolic missionaries, as it has done the pages of the in- 
spired record. Only once or twice, besides the notices 
to be gathered from this Epistle itself, do we gain a 
glimpse of Peter after this time. In the apostolic 
council in Acts xv. we find him consistently carrying 
out the part which had been divinely assigned him in 
the admission of the Gentiles into the church; and 
earnestly supporting the freedom of the Gentile con- 
verts from the observance of the Mosaic law. 

This is the last notice which we have of him, or in- 
deed of any of the Twelve, in the Acts. But from 
Gal. ii. 11, we learn a circumstance which is singularly 
in keeping with Peter’s former character: that at 
Antioch, in all probability not long after the apostolic 
council, he was practising the freedom which he had 
defended there; but being afraid of certain who came 
from James, he withdrew himself and separated from 
the Gentile converts, thereby incurring a severe re- 
buke from Paul (ib. vv. 14—21). 

From this time, we depend on such scanty hints as 
the Epistles furnish, and upon ecclesiastical tradition, 
for further notices of Peter. We may indeed, from 
1 Cor. ix. 5, infer that he travelled about on the 
missionary work, and took his wife with him: but in 
what part of the Roman empire, we know not. If 
the Babylon of ch. vy. 13 is to be taken literaily, he 
passed the boundaries of that empire into Parthia. 


The weakness, and the | 
strength, of our human love for Christ, are both | 


TI have enumerated and discussed, in the work and 
at the place above referred to, the principal ecclesias- 
tical traditions regarding St. Peter. I will here only 
| cite the summing up of that enumeration and dis- 
cussion. 
| On the whole it seems safest to suspend the judg- 
| ment with regard to the question of Peter’s pre- 
| sence and martyrdom at Rome. That he was not there 
before the date of the Epistle to the Romans (about 
| A.D. 58), we are sure: that he was not there durmg 
any part of Paul’s imprisonment there, we may with 
certainty infer: that the two Apostles did not together 
found the churches of Corinth and Rome, we may 
venture safely to affirm: that Peter ever was, in any 
sense like that usually given to the word, Bishop of 
Rome, is we believe an idea abhorrent from Scripture 
and from the facts of primitive apostolic history. But 
that Peter travelled to Rome during the persecution 
under Nero, and there suffered martyrdom with, or 
nearly at the same time with, Paul, isa tradition which 
does not interfere with any known facts of Scripture 
or early history, and one which we have no means of 
disproving, as we have no interest in disproving it. 

It may be permitted us on this point, until the day 
when all shall be known, to follow the cherished as- 
sociations of all Christendom—to trace still in the 
Mamertine prison and the Vatican the last days on 
earth of him to whom was committed especially the 
feeding of the flock of God: to ‘‘ witness beside the 
| Appian way the scene of the most beautiful of eccle- 
siastical legends, which records his last vision of his 
crucified Lord : to overlook from 8. Pietro in Montorio, 
| the supposed spot of his death, the city of the seven 

hills: to believe that his last remains repose under 
| the glory of St. Peter’s dome.* 
Such an one it is then that speaks in this letter. But 
| TO WHOM does he speak? ‘‘ To the elect sojourners of 
the dispersion of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia.”’ Does this mean the Jewish Christians 
| dwelling in those provinces? The words ‘‘ sojowrners 
of the dispersion”’ look like it: the fact of Peter being 
the Apostle of the circumcision seems to point the same 
_way. But two things are against such a supposition. 
| First, the churches in these provinces were mainly 
| composed of Gentile converts : and the Writer, with his 
| views of the Christian relation of Jew and Gentile, as 
shewn in Acts xi. and xv., would hardly have addressed 
'the Jewish portion only of those churches. Again, 
| the Epistle itself does not bear out such an idea. Chap. 
| i. 14, would be more naturally addressed to Gentiles 
| than to Jews. Chap. ii. 9, 10, is apparently decisive : 
| for it could never surely be said of Jews that they 
| had been called ‘‘ out of darkness,” nor that they were 
‘once not a people, but were now the people of God.” 
Chap. iii. 6 again (see corrections of rendering) is best 
understood, if addressed to Gentiles. And in iv. 3 
again, it is stated of the readers that they had walked 
in abominable idolatries. 











* Stanley, “Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age,” p.96. The 
legend referred to is that related by Ambrose, that St. Peter not long 
before his death, being overcome by the svlicitations of the faithful to 
save himself, was flying from Rome, when he was met by our Lord, and 
on asking, “ Lord, whither goest thou ?” received the answer, “ I goto be 
crucified afresh.” On this the Apostle returned and joyfully went to 
martyrdom. The memory of this legend is yet preserved in Rome by the 
| Church called “ Domine, quo vadis?” on the Appian way. 
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Particulars respecting the provinces named in the | 
address will be found in the work above cited. They | 
constituted the field of the Asiatic activity of St. 
Paul. The churches in them were in much the same | 
condition as when that Apostle delivered his parting | 
address to the Ephesian elders at Miletus (Acts xx.). | 
Here, as there, the elders, or presbyters, are the only | 
occlesiastical officers mentioned : here, as there, they 
are exhorted to feed, or shepherd, the flock of God. 

At the time of writing the Epistle, apparently a 
persecution of some kind was going on: Such ex- | 
pressions as ch. ili. 17, iv. 12—19, can hardly be 
understood without such an assumption. Judging by | 
ch. iv. 4, 8, it would appear that the persecutors were 
rather heathen, than unbelieving Jews. | 

Evidently, from some hints in the Epistle, the | 
churches were not free from blameable tendencies. | 
See ch. ii. 11, 12, 16; v. 2, 3; ii. 1; ii. S—12; iv. 9. 

To these then Peter spoke; but when, and from | 
whence ? 

As to the TIME, we have the following considerations, | 
The elements of persecution seem in it to be rather | 
occasional than systematic: rather local than imperial. 
The apology which Christians are to give (ch. iii. 15) | 
looks rather like one springing out of personal tyranny, | 
than one to be rendered as a formal matter in open 
court. the suffering as evil doers being disconnected | 
from suffering us Christians (ch. iv. 15, 16), seems to | 
point to a time anterior to that when the very name | 
of Christian was identical with that of malefactor. 
And in this latter case, they could hardly be exhorted 
(ch. iii. 15, 16) to live down the charge of evil doing, 
seeing that they could not put off the name of Chris- 
tian, with which it was associated. These notices seem 
rather to point to a time when formal persecution had 
not commenced, but its elements were gathering. 
Christians were not likely to be molested if they lived 
a harmless life (ch. iii. 13, 14): in some cases they 
suffered for righteousness’ sake, but such instances 
were exceptional (ib.). Dr. Davidson has well re- | 
marked, ‘‘ The trials were not yet excessive. They |; 
were alarming in the future. A severe time was ap- 











proaching. Judgment was soon to begin at the house 
of God. The terrible persecutions and sufferings 


which the Christians were about to endure, were 
impending.” All these notes of time suit best the 
few years before the outbreak of the persecution by 
Nero: i.e., the date 63—67 A.D. 

And the personal notices in the letter tend to corrobo- 
rate this view. It would appear from a series of infer- 
ences, too long for present insertion, that the writer was 
acquainted with the later Epistles of St. Paul. Now the 
latter was probably set free from his Roman imprison- 
ment in A.D. 63. Also Mark, who in Col. iv. 10 (A.D. 61 
—63) is stated to have been with Paul in Rome, and in 
2 Tim. iv. 11 (A.D. 67 or 68), to have been in Asia 
Minor, and goming with Timothy to Rome, is in one 
Epistle stated to be with St. Peter in Babylon: which, 
assuming (see below) that city to be the well-known 
capital of Chaldea, he might well have been between 
those two dates. 

Next as to the PLACE whence Petcr wrote. He 
himself calls it BaByLon (ch. v. 13). Is this Baby- 
lon on the Euphrates? We answer, why not? An 
ancient opinion is quoted by Eusebius and Jerome, 





that the name here meant Rome, and that the 
Apostle uses a figurative name for it. But such a 
sense would surely be inconsistent with every rule of 
fair interpretation. And so is the meaning thus re- 
quired for ‘‘She that is elect together with you,” 
which is supposed to mean the Roman Church. We 
might fairly say that if we are to go so far afield for 
interpretations, Silvanus and Mark must also be 
some mythical allegorizations. I can have no doubt 
that all such recondite senses for simple language in 
a matter-of-fact letter are beside the mark. The 
obvious meaning of Babylon will satisfy all the re- 
quirements, as will also the reference of the above- 
quoted clause to the sister-wife, whom we know, from 
1 Cor. ix. 5, St. Peter carried about with him in his 
missionary journeys. The Epistle is addressed not to 
churches, but to individuals: it is then but natural, 
that she that was elected together with them, should 
be, not a church, but an individual. Their places of 
abode are mentioned in the address. Why not his in 
the salutation ? 

We hold the place then to haye been the well- 
known Babylon. That city, in its decayed state, and 
its neighbourhood, were inhabited by Jews, long after 
its other inhabitants had deserted it. 

As corroborative of this view it may be mentioned, 
that the countries specified in the address of the 
Hpistle are enumerated in the order in which one 
writing from the eastward would place them—viz., 


| from east to west and south; and that a writer in the 


sixth century alleges our Epistle as a proof that 
Christianity had spread beyond the bounds of the 
Roman empire during the apostolic times. 

We now come to speak of the object of this Epistle. 
And we find it definitely announced by the writer 
himself at the conclusion: ‘“‘I have written in few 
words, exhorting and testifying that this is the true 
grace of God, wherein stand ye.” 

And as far as the fact of exhortation and testimony 
alternating with and being mingled with one another 
throughout, there is no difficulty in taking this as a 
description of the object of the letter. It is not quite 
so clear what it is which is described as being the 
true grace of God. I have elsewhere investigated 
this point,* and have arrived at the conclusion that 
by the word this is indicated the mass of evangelis 
teaching which these ‘elect sojourners,” among 
whom St. Peter had never himself ministered, had 
received from St. Paul and his fellow-workers. By 
this very name *‘the Gospel which I preached unto 
you, which ye also received, in which ye also stand,” 
had the Apostle of the Gentiles called his testimeny 
in one of his Epistles (1 Cor. xv. 1). 

The following table of contents of the Epistle has 
been given by Steiger, who has written one of the 
best commentaries on it :— 

‘* Address to the elect of the triune God (i. 1, 2); 
preciousness of that mercy of God which has thus 
chosen them to salvation (3—4); manifested even in 
their temporal trials (6—9). Salvation of which pro- 
phets spoke, and which angels desire to look into 
(10—12). Therefore the duty of enduring hope, and 
of holiness in the fear of God (13—17); [considering 








“ New Testament for English Readers,” vol. ii. Introduction, p. 249. 
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the precious blood paid as the price of their ransom], 
(18—21); and of self-purification [as begotten of 
God’s eternal word], (22—25); and of growth in 
the Truth (ii. 1—3); and of building up on Christ 
as a spiritual priesthood (4, 5); who is to the faithful 
precious, but to the disobedient a stone of stumbling 
(6—10). The duty of pure conversation among the 
heathen: of obedience to authorities (13—17); to 
masters, even when innocently suffering at their 
hands (18—20); [for such is the calling of those, 
for whom Christ suffered innocently], (21—25), to 
husbands (iii. 1—6); [reciprocal duty of husbands], 
(7); all, to one another, being kind and gentle ; | 
and even to enemies (S—17); for Christ so suffered | 
and so lives, for the living and the dead (18—20) ; 
and through his resurrection and exaltation saves us | 
by baptism (20—22). Thus then die to sin and live | 
to God, for Christ is ready to judge all (iv. 1—7); | 
watching, edifying one another, and glorifying God | 
(8—11); submitting to trial as the proof of your | 
participation in Christ’s sufferings (12—19). Elders, | 
tend his flock, for his sake (v. 1—4); younger, | 
be subject; all, be humble (5, 6); full of trust; 
watchful; resisting the devil (7—9); and may He | 
who has graciously called you, after short suffering, | 
strengthen and bless you (10,11). The bearer and 
aim of the Epistle; salutations; concluding blessing 
12—14).” 

When we come to speak of the character and style 
of this Epistle, we are at once met by the question, 
Does it bear out anything like the analogy which we 
should expect to subsist between the character and 
the writing of St. Peter? And this question may 
safely be answered in the affirmative. 

We will indicate the principal characteristics of the 
Fpistle, and the correspondence will appear as we go 
on. 

The designation of the whole Christian revelation 
as ‘the grace of God,” and treatment of it as such, 
prevails throughout the Epistle. Compare ch. i. 3, 
where it is described as the power of regeneration : 
i. 10, where it is the salvation promised by the pro- 
phets: ii. 19, where it breaks forth even in sufferings : 
iy. 10, where it is distributed in spiritual gifts: v. 10, 
where it is the pledge of continued divine help: iii. 7, 
where it is itself the inheritance of life: i. 13, where 
it is the material of the revelation of Christ at his 
coming. And connected with this same, is the way 
in which (1) God’s acts of grace are ever brought for- 
ward: e.g., i. 20, His fore-ordination of Christ. v. 10, 
i. 15, ti. 9, His call of his people: i. 3, 23, His new- 
begetting of them by his word through Christ’s resur- 
rection: iy. 14, the resting of his Spirit on them: 
iv. 11, i. 5, v. 6, 10, his care for them in ministering 
strength to them, and guarding them by his power to 
salvation: and (2) the connexion between God and his 
people insisted on: e.g., ii. 9,10; iv. 17, v.2, gene- 
rally: iii, 21, where baptism is ‘‘an inquiry towards 
God:” ii. 19, where ‘‘ conscience of God,” an expres- 
sion nowhere else found, is a motive for enduring 
sufferings: iv. 11, where his glory is the ultimate 
motive of Christian action. 

And in accordance with this constant setting forth 
of the reciprocal relation of God and his people, we 








find our blessed Lord ever introduced as the J/ediutor : 


e.g., of things objective, as i. 3, of regeneration; iii. 21, 
of baptism: of things subjective, as i. 21, of faith and 
hope; ii. 5, of acceptable works for God; iy. 11, of 
the power to glorify God. The central point of this 
mediatorial work is his resurrection, i. 3, ili. 21; in 
subordination to which the other facts of redemption 
are introduced, even where they occur without any 
necessary reference to it, as, ¢.g., 1. 11, 19—21; iii. 18; 
ii. 24, 25. And those particulars of Christ’s agency 
are principally brought forward, which are connected 
with the resurrection: ¢.g., His preaching to the im- 
prisoned spirits, iii. 19 ff.; His ascension, iii. 22; 
His lordship over His people, ii. 25; His future re- 
velation, i. 7, 13, and that with judgment, iv. 5. 


| Everywhere it is less the historical Christ, than the 


exalted Christ of the present and of the future, that 
is before the Apostle; the Eternal One, i. 11; ii. 25. 
Even where His sufferings are mentioned, it is ever 
* Ohrist,” or ‘‘ the Christ:” not so much the humi- 
liated One, as the glorified and anointed One of 
God, ii. 21; ii. 18 f; iv. 1, 13. And this, partly 
because their present belief on Him, not their past 
experience or knowledge of Him, is that which is 
emphasised, i. 8; partly for the reason next to be 
noticed. 

Another original and peculiar feature of our Epistle 
is, its constant reference and forward look to the 
future. Hope has been considered as the central idea 
and subject of the Epistle: and some have given 
St. Peter the title of the Apostle of hope. Wherever 
we consult the Epistle, it is always the future to 
which the exhortations point: whether we regard the 
sufferings of Christ himself, as pointing on to future 
glory, i. 11, iv. 13; or those of His followers, i. 6, 7, 
9. Salvation itself is ‘‘ the end of faith,” i. 9; is the 
object of living (i. 3) and certain (i. 13) hope, i. 3, 13, 
21; iii. 15. The same expectation appears as ex- 
pressed in ‘‘ honour,” il. 7; ‘‘life,” ii. 10 (compare 
i. 3); ‘‘glory,” v. 4, 10: and as a constantly present 
motive, ii. 2; v. 4. The nearness of this future 
blessedness throws the present life into the back- 
ground, so that God’s people are “‘ strangers” and 
** sojourners,” i. 1,17; ii. 11. This is ever before the 
Apostle; both in reference to his readers, iv. 13, and 
to himself, y. 1. 

The similarity between the diction of the Epistle 
and St. Peter’s recorded speeches in the Acts, has 
been often noticed. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 7 with Acts 
iv. 11; i. 12 with Acts v. 32; ii. 24 with Acts v. 30, 
x. 39; v. 1 with Acts ii. 32, iii. 15; i. 10 with Acts 
iii. 18, x. 43; i. 21 with Acts iii. 15, x. 40; iv. 5 with 
Acts x. 42; i, 21 with Acts iii. 16; ii. 24 with Acts 
iii. 19, 26. In connection of sentence with sentence 
also (see below) there is great similarity : compare Acts 
iii, 21, ‘* Christ Jesus, whom tt behoves..... of all 
things which He spoke..... ;” besides the same 
spirit, and view of the Gospel facts and announce- 
ments, being manifest throughout. Compare, e.g., the 
summary of that part of his first speech which is not 
recorded, ‘‘ save yourselves from this crooked generation,” 
Acts ii. 40, with the frequent exhortations in our 
Epistle to separation from the heathen world. 

As regards the style of our Epistle, it has an un- 
mistakeable and distinctive character of its own, 
arising very much from the mixed nature of the con- 
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tents, and the fervid and at the same time practical 


rather than dialectical spirit of its writer. There is | 
in it no logical inference, properly so called: no 
evolving of one thought from another. The word | 
ss wherefore” occurs only i in connection with i impera- 
tives introducing practical inferences: ‘‘ because” 
only as substantiating motives. to Christian practice 
by Seripture citation or by sacred facts: ‘ for” 
mostly in similar connections. The link between one | 
idea ahd another is found not in any progress of 
unfolding thought or argument, but in the last word 
of the foregoing sentence, which is taken up and fol- 
lowed out in the new one.* 

It has been noticed that the same thought is often | 
repeated again, and in nearly the same words. This 
is consistent with the fervid and earnest spirit of the | 
Apostle: which however, as might be expected from | 
what we know of him, was chastened by a sense of 
his own weakness and need of divine upholding grace. 
There is no Epistle in the sacred canon, 
and spirit of which come more directly home to the | 
personal trials and wants and weaknesses of the 
Christian life. Its affectionate warnings and strong | 
consolation have ever been treasured up close to the | 
hearts of the weary and heavy-laden but onward- | 
pressing servants of God. The mind of our Father | 
towards us, the aspect of our blessed Lord as pre- 
sented to us, the preparation by sufferings for our 
heavenly inheritance, all these are here set ; forth, are 
peculiarly lovely and encouraging. And the motives, 
to holy purity spring direct out of the simple and 
childlike recognition of the will of our Heavenly 
Father to bring us to His glory. | 

All who have worthily commented on the Epistle 
have spoken in similar strains of its character and 
style. ‘‘ Wonderful is the gravity and alacrity of} 
Peter’s discourse, most agreeably holding the reader’s 
attention,” says Bengel. ‘This Epistle has the | 
vehemence agreeable to the disposition of the chief | 
of the Apostles,” says Grotius. And Erasmus calls 
it ‘‘an Epistle quite worthy of the chief of the| 
Apostles, full of apostolical authority and dignity, | 
sparing in words, fertile in thoughts, &c.” And} 
recently Wiesinger sums up thus his characteristic of | 
the Epistle: ‘‘ Certainly, it entirely agrees in tone 
and feeling with what we have before said of the 
character of the Apostle. His warm self-devotion to 
the Lord, his practical piety and his active disposition, 
are all reflected in it. How full is his heart of the 
hope of the revelation of the Lord! With what 
earnestness does he exhort his readers to lift their 
eyes above the sufferings of the present to this future 
glory, and in hope of it to stand firm against all 
temptation! He who in loving impatience cast him- 
self into the sea to meet the Lord, is also the man 
who most earnestly testifies to the hope of his return: 
—he who dated his own faith from the sufferings of 
his Master, is never weary in holding up the suffering 
form of the Lord before the eyes of his readers to 











* See, e.g., ch. i. ver. 4, “you”... ver.5, “who are”... ver. 8, 
“whom”... ver. 9, “salvatin”’. . . ver. 10, “ of which the prophets’ ; 
- &e., &e. And ‘so we mij ght proceed 


- - Ver. 12, “unto whom" 
through the Epistle. 

t Compare ch, iii. 1 with iii. 16, and with ii. 1; iv. 3 with i. 14 and ii. 
11; iv. 12 with i. 6—9; iv. 14 with iii, 14, 17, and with ii, 20; v.8 with 





ve h aud with i. 13. 





comfort and stimulate them:—he before whom the 
death of a martyr is in assured expectation, is the 
man who most thoroughly, and in the greatest variety 
of aspects, sets forth the duty and the power, as well 
as the consolation, of suffering for Christ. If we had 
| not known from whom the Epistle comes, we must 
have said, It must be a Rock of the Church who thus 
writes: a man whose own soul rests on the living 
Rock, and who here, with the strength of his testi- 
mony, takes in hand to secure the souls of others, 
and against the harassing storm of present tribulation 
to ground them on the true Rock of ages.” Tho 
whole may be summed up by saying, that the entiro 
Epistle is the following out of our Lord’s command 
to its writer, ‘‘ And thou, when thow art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” 

It remains that we give our usual list of corrections 
of readings and renderings. 

In ch. i. 22, omit ‘‘through the Spirit,” and for 
“with a pure heart,” ‘from the heart.” In ver. 23, 
at end, omit ‘‘ for ever.” In ver. 24, for ‘‘ the glory of 
man,” read ‘its glory.” 

In ch. ii. 2, after ‘‘ thereby 
salvation.” In ver. 5, for ‘an holy priesthood,” read 
‘*for an holy priesthood.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ Wherefore 
also,” read ‘* Because.”’ In ver. 8, read ‘‘ and he is a 
stone,” &c. In ver. 20, read ‘‘ but if when ye do 
well and suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, it is 
glory, for this is thankworthy with God.” In ver. 21, 
read ‘ suffered for you, leaving you an example,” &c. 
In ver. 25, for ‘‘as sheep going astray,” read “ going 
astray as sheep.” 

In ch. iii. 1, read ‘‘so that even if any obey not the 
word, they also shall be won by the behaviour of the 
wives.” In ver. 7, read ‘heirs with you” (see cor- 
rectionsof rendering below). In ver. 8, for ‘‘cowrteous,” 
read ‘‘humble-minded.” In ver. 9, for ‘knowing 
that,” ‘“‘because.”” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ followers,” read 
“imitators.” In ver. 15, for ‘the Lord God in your 
hearts,” ‘‘ Christ in your hearts as Lord.” For ‘‘with 
meekness and fear,” read ‘‘but with meekness and fear.” 
In ver. 16, for ‘‘ whereas they speak evil of you, as a 
evil doers,” read ‘‘in the matter in which ye are spoken 
against.” In ver. 20, omit ‘‘once.” For ‘* few,” read 
‘few persons.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘ the like figure where- 
unto,” read ‘‘ which, the antitype of that;” and for 
“648,” *-you.” 

In ch. iy. 1, omit ‘* for us.” In ver. 3, omit ‘ of 
our life,’ and ‘‘us.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ shall come,” 
“‘cometh.” In ver. 14, at end, omit ‘on their 
part he is evil spoken of, but on your part he is glori- 
jied.” The words are not found in any of the oldest 
MSS. or versions. In ver. 16, for ‘‘ on this behalf,” 
‘‘in this name,” vyiz., of Christian. In ver. 19, omit 
‘to him,” and ‘‘ as,” with the comma preceding it. 

In ch. vy. 1, after ‘‘ The elders,” insert ‘‘ therefore.” 
In ver. 5, for ‘‘all of you be subject one to another, and 
be clothed with humility,” read ‘all gird on humility.” 
In ver. 8, omit ‘‘ because.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ us,” read 
“you.” For “make you perfect,” &c., read ‘shall 
himself make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle 
you.” In ver. 11, for “‘ Zo him be glory and dominion,” 
read ‘‘To him be the might.” For ‘‘wherein ye stand,” 
read ‘‘wherein stand ye.” In ver. 14, end, omit 
‘* Jesus” and ** Amen.” 


” at end, acd ‘unto 
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In renderings the corrections are, as usual, more 
numerous. 

Tn ch. i. 1, for ‘‘ scattered,” substitute ‘‘ of the dis- 
ersion.” In ver. 2, for ‘‘ through,” “in.” In ver. 3, 
for “hath begotten,” ‘‘ begat.” For “by,” “through.” 
In ver. 5, for “‘by the power,” “in the power.” In 
ver. 6, for ‘‘ wherein,” which is ambiguous, substi- 
tute ‘“‘in which time;” and for “through,” “in.” 
In ver. 7, for ‘“‘than of gold,” “than gold,” and for 
“though it be tried with fire,” ‘‘yet is tried with 
fire.” And for ‘‘ appearing,” ‘‘ revelation.” In ver. 
8, for “full of glory,” ‘already glorified.” In ver. 
10, for “the prophets have inquired,” ‘ prophets 
inquired.” In ver. 11, ‘“‘the sufferings of Christ,” 
ought never to have been so rendered. The Greek 
expression is far other. It is, “the sufferings 
towards,” or ‘‘regarding,” or ‘that pointed at,” 
Christ. Perhaps the nearest our English idiom would 
be, “the sufferings regarding Christ.” And then 
proceed, ‘the glories that should follow them.” In 
ver. 12, for ‘“‘the angels,” ‘‘angels.” In ver. 13, for 
‘to the end,” ‘‘ perfectly ;” and for ‘‘ to be brought,” 
‘“‘being brought.” In ver 14, for ‘‘ obedient children,” 
‘children of obedience.” Read ver. 15, ‘‘ but rather 
after the pattern of that Holy One which called you, 
yourselves also holy in all behaviour.” Read ver. 17, 
* And if ye call upon as your Father Him who,” &c. 
In ver. 18, for ‘‘ conversation,” ‘*‘ behaviour.” Read 
ver. 19, ‘‘ but with precious blood as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot, even the blood of 
Christ.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘ was” (first time), “hath 
been.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘that .... might be,” ‘so 
that... . are.” In ver. 22, for ‘‘ with a pure heart 
fervently ” (see corrections of readings above), ‘‘ from 
the heart earnestly.” In ver. 24, for ‘ withereth,” 
‘“‘withered,” and for ‘‘falleth,” ‘‘fell.”” In ver. 25, for 
“is preached,” ‘‘was preached.” 

Inch. ii.1, for ‘‘layingaside,” “haying laidaside.”’ In 
ver. 2, for ‘the sincere milk of the word,” ‘‘the spiritual 
guileless milk.” In ver. 3, for “gracious,” ‘‘ good.” 
In ver. 4, for ‘‘ precious,” ‘‘had in honour.” In ver. 
5, for ‘‘ lively,” “living.” For “ by,” “through.” 
In ver. 6, for ‘‘ precious,” ‘“‘had in honour.” In ver. 
7, for “is he precious,” ‘‘is the honour.” In ver. 8, 
for ‘‘at the word, being disobedient,” ‘being disobedient 
to the word.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ virtues,” ‘‘ praises.” 
In ver. 10, end, read ‘‘ which were unpitied, but now 
have obtained compassion.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘strangers 
and pilgrims,” ‘‘sojourners and strangers.” In ver. 12, 
for ‘‘ conversation,” ‘* behayiour:”’ and for ‘‘ honest,” 
“comely;” and for ‘‘whereas,” ‘‘in the matter in 
which.” Before ‘‘ behold,” omit ‘shall.’ In ver. 14, 
for ‘the punishment of,” “vengeance on.” In ver. 
15, for ‘‘ foolish men,” ‘‘those foolish men.” In ver. 
16, for ‘‘ maliciousness,” ‘‘ your maliciousness.” In 
ver. 18, the original has only ‘servants, subject 
unto,” &. For “gentle,” ‘‘considerate:” for ‘‘ fro- 
ward,” ‘‘perverse.”” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ grief,” ‘ tribu- 
lations.” In ver. 23, there is nothing in the original 
corresponding to the word ‘‘himself.” I would rather 
supply ‘“‘them,”’¢.c., those whoinflicted those sufferings. 
In ver. 24, for ‘‘ being dead,” “haying died.” For 
** stripes,” “stripe.” 

In ch, iii. 1, again, “‘be” is not expressed in the 











Greek. The clause depends, as did ch. ii. 18, on the 
commands which preceded: ‘Servants, by being 
subject,” &c.: and now, ‘‘ wives, by being in subjec- 
tion,” &e. In ver. 4, for ‘‘ in that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament,”’ ‘‘in the ineorruptible orna- 
ment.” In ver. 5, for ‘‘ trusted,” “hoped.” In ver. 
6, for ‘* whose daughters ye are,” “of whom ye have 
become children.” For ‘‘ amazement,” ‘sudden fear.” 
In ver. 7, for ‘‘ dwell,” “dwelling” (see above). In 
ver. 8 also, as in ver. 7, for “be ye all,” ‘all being.” 
Tn ver. 9, no one would dream that “blessing” is a 
participle, agreeing with those addressed; but so it is. 
In order then to shew this, I would begin the verse 
‘not rendering to others evil for evil, or reproach for 


‘reproach; but contrariwise blessing them.” For 


‘‘are,” “were.” In ver. 10, for ‘will love life,” 
‘*desireth to love life, and to see.” In ver. 11, for 
“eschew,” ‘turn away from;” and for ‘ ensue,” 
‘*pursue.” In ver. 14, ‘‘ But and if” is-a.corruption 
of “ But an if,” an old idiom in which “an if” is 
equivalent to if. Instead of it, “‘Butif even.” For 
‘‘ of their terror,” ‘* with their terror:” with the terror 
which they feel. In ver. 16, for ‘‘ whereas,” ‘in 
the matter in which.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ hath suf- 
fered,” ‘‘suffered;” for ‘‘ the just for the unjust,” 
‘*a just person for unjust persons;” and for ‘‘ quick- 
ened,” ‘‘made alive,” as more intelligible. Ver. 19 
should run, ‘‘In which he also went,” &e. On ver. 
21, beginning, see above, corrections of readings. 
For ‘‘the answer of a good conscience towards God,” 
substitute ‘‘ the inquiring of a good conscience after 
God.” 

In ch. iv. 2, ‘‘ that ye no longer should live the rest 
of your time.” For “to” (twice), read “by.” In 
ver. 3, for “ wrought,” ‘wrought out.” For “ when 
ye walked,” ‘‘ walking as ye have done.” In ver. 4, 
for ‘‘ excess,” ‘*slough.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ also to them 
that are dead,” ‘‘to dead men also.” In ver. 8, for 
** have fervent charity among yourselves,” “ haying your 
love towards one another fervent;” and for ‘‘ charity” 
(afterwards), ‘“‘loye;” and for ‘“‘a multitude,” ‘the 
multitude.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘use,” ‘using 3” and for 
‘* grudging,” ‘‘murmuring.” Read ver. 11, “If any 
speaketh,—as the oracles of God: if any ministereth, 
—as of the ability which God bestoweth.” For 
‘‘mraise and dominion,” ‘the glory and the might.” 
In ver. 18, for ‘‘ inasmuch as,” ‘in as far as.” 

In ch. v. 1, for “‘ that shall be,” *‘ which is about to 
be.” In ver. 3, ‘for ‘‘God’s heritage,” ‘your por- 
tions.’ In ver. 4, for ‘‘ shall appear,” ‘ shall be mani- 
fested.” For ‘‘a crown of glory that fadeth not away,” 
‘the amaranthine crown of-His glory.” The adjective 
signifies, not ‘‘unfading,” but ‘composed of the flower 
called amarantus,” the everlasting or unfading flower. 
In ver. 9, for ‘‘the same afflictions are accomplished,” 
‘‘the very same sufferings are being accomplished.” 
For ‘‘ brethren,” ‘‘brotherhood.” In ver. 11, for 
‘‘ glory and dominion,” *‘the might.” In ver. 12, for 
‘a faithful brother unto you, as I suppose, I have written 
briefly,” ‘the faithful brother, as I reckon, I have 
written unto you in few words.” Read ver. 13, ‘‘She 
that is elected together with you in Babylon saluteth 
you:” viz., Peter’s wife, then with him at Babylon. 
In ver. 14, for ‘‘ with,” ‘‘ to.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 


Part IL.—THE SPIRIT (concluded). 


10.—spRrinc. 


Y soul seemed dead, 
Though I wandered free 
Where the little wood 
Stretched its arms to me 


Its arms were bare, 
And the doubtful blue 
Of a dim spring day 
Looked down and through— 


While I cast myself 
On the lifeless sod, 
Unable to lift 
A thought to God. 


With tender blade, 
Half out of the sheath, 
Fresh grass was springing, 
Dead leaves beneath. 


Each branch seemed bare, 
Not a leaflet seen— 

Yet the trees were clad 
In a mist of green: 


And the whole wood breathe: 
Like a living thing, 

With the breath of life, 
With the life of spring: 


> 
A 


And T lay as dead 

On the living earth, 
Longing to share 

In its sweet new birth. 


T thought, if I lie, 
Asking, though dumb, 

Here the sweet Spirit 
Of life may come. 


Let me stretch out 

My arms like these ; 
God will not give me 
Less than his trees. 




















11.— DAWN. 


AST thou seen the night withdrawn, 
When the dews the deepest lic, 
The earth entering the dawn, 
The day growing in the sky ? 


Scarce at any moment more 

Is the light, the darkness less ; 
Only paler than before 

Seem the shadows as they press. 


Now, like mystic flower, the light 
Opens swift from change to change; 

And a world grows into sight, 
Unfamiliar, new, and strange. 


Darkly is the cedar spread 
On the pure and pearly skies ; 
Dimly glows the gold and red, 
And ghost-white the lilies rise. 


Then a sudden burst of beams, 
Waking thousand sleeping things, 

Pours a splendour, in whose streams 
Doves are sunning silver wings. 


Often thus upon the soul 
Dawns the day of life divine ; 
Gradual light o’erflows the whole 
Ere the sun arise and shine. 


Every dark denial dies 
In the darkness unaware ; 

Truth o’erspreads the spirit’s skics, 
Aud desire grows pure as prayer. 


Surely grows the heavenly light, 
Though its source is hid from view; 
To the soul’s awakened sight 
All things are revealed anew. 


Till at length the light o’erflows, 
And the conscious spirit, won 
To new life, rejoicing knows 
God its source and Christ its sun. 


Heavenly ardours wake and throw 
Glory over earth and sky, 

And life enters in the glow 

On the day of duty high. 
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Tue sacred literature of our country is rich in 
letters, though it is generally supposed that the 
language of our lively neighbours across the Channel 
is better adapted for epistolary composition. The poet 
Montgomery published three volumes of ‘‘ Selections ’” 
in his days, and he might have published as many 
more without needing to lower his standard of choice. 
There are especially three collections of letters which 
hold a.chief and abiding place in the estimate of re- 
ligious men, each marked by their own distinctive 
excellences,—those of Cowper, so genial in spirit, so 
Christian, even when not directly dealing with Chris- 
tian themes, so felicitous and playful in diction, so 
tenderly domestic, and yet revealing a mind of widest 
sympathies, that looked out from its loophole of re- 
treat with lively interest and loving thoughts fer 
everything that was human;—those of Cowper’s 
venerable friend John Newton, the Christian Nestor 
of his wide circle, so full of practical wisdom, we had 
almost said of spiritual shrewdness, most skilfully 
dealing with the doubts and perplexities and soul- 
struggles of his various correspondents, and pouring 
oil and wine into their hearts’ wounds ;—and those of 
the saintly Samucl Rutherford, so Christ-exalting, 
with a wonderful power to tune the heart for prayer, 
carrying the reader upwards, as in a fiery chariot, 


above earth’s clouds and cares, into intercourse with | 
the unseen and eternal, and to the very gates of | 


heaven, alarming and arresting with the fidelity and 
solemnity of an ancient seer, the formal and in- 
different, and rich in a hundred places with unyersi- 
fied poetry. ‘‘Hold off the Bible,” said Baxter, 
strongly, ‘‘such a book the world never saw.” And 
scarcely less strongly, Richard Cecil :—‘‘ Rutherford’s 
letters is one of my classics. Were truth the beam, I 
have no doubt that if Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, 
and all that the world has agreed to idolise, were 
weighed against that book, they would be lighter 
than vanity. He isarcal original. There are in his 
letters some inexpressibly forcible and arresting re- 
monstrances with unconverted men.”’ He left behind 
him many other works both in controversial and in 


practical theology, which have not been allowed to | 


slumber beneath the dust of libraries; but it is his 
letters that have cannonised his name in our Christian 
literature— 


“Those fallen leaves that keep their green, 
The noble letters of the dead,” 


and that, in the third century from his birth, are 
influencing for good the higher religious life of multi- 
tudes. Some short notices of his life, and of those 
outward experiences out of which many of his letters 
grew, will increase their interest as well as deepen 
their impression, by showing us how they received 
their mould and colouring. 

Samuel Rutherford was born about the year 1600, at 
Nisbet, a small village on the banks of the Teviot, in 
Roxburghshire. He received his early education in 


the Grammar School of the little border capital of 
Jedburgh, which was then held in a portion of the 


old Abbey, styled on that account the ‘Latiner’s 
IV.—39. 


SAMUEL RUTHERFORD AND HIS LETTERS. 
| Alley.” 


When a youth of seventeen, he entered as a 
student in the College of Edinburgh, where his success 
must have been marked, for in a few years he was, 
with universal consent, elected Regent or Professor of 
Humanity. In those days, theology was conjoined 
from the first with every other part of education, so 
that the students had singular opportunities of be- 
coming proficient in biblical knowledge, while they 
were trained in habits of seriousness and devotion. 
But circumstances having led him to demit his office 
as Regent, his whole time during the later period of 
his curriculum was devoted to biblical studies and to 
preparation for the Christian ministry. After ten 
years spent at the University, he was appointed 
minister of the rural parish of Anwoth in the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, not far from the shores of 
the Solway, a place which the memory of his pastorate 
has rendered one of the sacred spots of Scotland. As 
we associate the name of Leighton with Dunblane, of 
Boston with Ettrick, of Erskine with Portmoak, of 
Chalmers with Kilmany, so is the name of famuel 
Rutherford joined by hallowed links with that of 
Anwoth. 

His church, situated in a deep valley at the foot 0% 





the Boreland Hill, embosomed among trees of nature’s 
| own sowing, and without any village or hamlet near 
it, became from that hour a centre of religious infiu- 
ence, not only to his own parish, but to multitudes 
| beyond, who skirted along the Solway shores or 
| flocked along the mountain-paths to his ministry. 
| Two things favoured his efforts,—the friendship and 
| co-operation of the noble family of Kenmure, in which 
| there had been a succession of religious persons from 
| the times of the Lollards, and the preaching in that 
region, seventeen years before, of the famous John 
| Welch, of Ayr, from whose labours Rutherford reaped 

no little fruit, while he diligently sowed anew in the 
old furrows. Ilis ministry was truly apostolic in its 

devotedness and self-consuming ardour. The spirit in 
| which he engaged in it and pursued it, reminds us of 
| that of Brainerd amid the pine-forests of the Red 
| Indians. He was accustomed to rise at three in the 
morning, that he might command some unbroken 
hours for prayer and meditation. The spiritual in- 
| terests of his people engrossed his every waking 
thought, while their images re-appeared even in his 
dreams. Those of them to whom circumstances gave 
special occasion of anxiety, were often mentioned by 
name in his many holy wrestlings in the neighbouring 
woods, which he turned into a Bethel. He seemed to 
be ‘‘ always praying, always preaching, always visiting 
the sick, always catechising, always writing and 
studying.” ‘‘ Woods, trees, ineadows, and hills are 
my witnesses that I drew on a fair match betwixt 
Christ and Anwoth.” ‘‘ My witness is in heaven,” 
he writes to them at a later period, ‘‘ your heaven 
would be two heavens te me, and your salvation two 
salyations.” Those who heard him preach, remarked 
the strange heavenliness of his look and the upward 
glancing of his eye. But while there was a sanctified 
fervour in everything that he uttered, ‘‘ when he came 
to speak of Jesus Christ, many times,” says one, ‘I 
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thought he would have flown out of tho pulpit.” 
Rutherford is represented as complaining that there 
was little fruit from his toils, and as saying of the 
people of Anwoth that they were “like hot iron, which 
soon cooleth when it is out of the fire.” But his words 
must not be understood by us too strictly. His was the 
disappointment of one who desired to be often dragging 
full nets to shore. There was in fact a spiritual up- 
heaval of the whole district. And while he wrote 
with prayerful interest of the herd-boy tending his 
cattle in the Anwoth glens, it is especially remarkable 
how much the higher familics in the district were 
attracted and benefited by his ministrations. There 
was scarcely a house of rank for many miles around 
in which he had not earnest disciples, while he 
counted among his converts “ honourable women not 
a few.” 

There is a story which has been handed down ina 
considerable variety of forms, respecting a visit which 
was paid by the venerable Archbishop Usher to 
Rutherford while at Anwoth. We believe the sub- 
stance of the story to be true, though there is much 
uncertainty regarding the minuter details; for the re- 


sult of recent discussions regarding the truth of the | 


story of the Wigtown martyrs across the neighbouring 
bay of Galloway, shows us that it is possible to be 
much too sceptical about such deep-rooted local tra- 
ditions. It is said that on a certain Saturday after- 
noon, Usher arrived from Ireland at the manse of 
Anwoth, in the disguise of a mendicant, seeking 
shelter and food till the following Monday, and that 
the stranger was readily taken in. According to the 
custom of Rutherford’s house on Saturday evenings, 


the family were assembled in the evening for prayer | 


and to be catechised, and “the stranger that was 
within his gates” with them. 
the mendicant was, ‘‘ How many commandments are 
there ?” To which he answered, ‘‘ Eleven.” Ruther- 
ford expressed his astonishment at what appeared his 
ignorance, and Mrs. Rutherford and the rest of the 
family looked on him with pity not unmixed with 
blame. Going out early on the following morning to 
some woody solitude for secret devotion, Rutherford 
was startled by the sound of one already engaged in this 
exercise, and pleading with God for a plentiful blessing 
upon the approaching religious services of the day. 
And it was no common supplication, but that of one 
who was evidently a master in the use of the spiritual 
weapon of ‘‘all prayer.” An interview and explana- 


tion followed, in which Usher engaged to occupy the | 


pulpit of Anwoth that day. He read as his text those 
words of Jesus to his disciples, ‘A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another.” The 
explanation of last night’s answer at once flashed upon 
the mind of Rutherford’s wife. ‘‘ That,” she whispered 
to her husband, ‘‘is the eleventh commandment.” 
The text was like Usher, and it explains to us what 
was the magnet that had thus drawn him to Anwoth. 
We can almost imagine it to have been found true of 
him in his comprehensive charity, as of Bishop Ken, 
whose Bible, on being examined after his death, was 
found to open spontaneously at Paul’s great chapter 
on charity. 








torate, times of trouble came upon Anwoth and its 
minister, with the appearance of Sydserff, a man of 
the most intolerant disposition, as Bishop of Galloway. 
This prelate signalised his appointment by erecting a 
High Commission Court in his diocese, before which 
Rutherford was speedily summoned. Though he de- 
clined his authority, and the powerful influence of the 
lord of Lorn was exerted in his favour, it was all in 
vain. On the charge’of nonconformity with cere- 
monies which he had never pledged himself to observe, 
and of writing against Arminianism, he was driven 
from his parish in 1636; and on this judgment being 
immediately confirmed by a High Commission at 
Edinburgh, he was discharged from the exercise of 
his ministry anywhere within the kingdom of Scotland, 
and required to confine himself within the city of 
Aberdeen during the king’s pleasure. 





The question put to | 


One evening, on his journey northward, was spent 
| by him at Irvine, in the congenial society of his friend 
| David Dickson, the author of the hymn, ‘‘O mother, 
| dear Jerusalem,” which remains among the poctical 
| treasures of the Church. With the first glow of one 
| who rejoiced in the honour of being called to suffer 
shame for his Lord, he wrote from this place, ‘‘ On his 
| journey to Christ’s palace at Aberdeen.” With 
| thoughtful kindness, a deputation of his sorrowing 
| parishior-ers accompanied him all the way. We re- 
quire to forget railways and steamships, stage-coaches 
and macadamised roads, and to measure distances by 
an entirely different standard, when we think of this 
| now busy northern capital as the appointed scene of 
| Rutherford’s exile two hundred years ago. Practi- 
| cally it was six times more distant from Anwoth and 
the scene of Rutherford’s influence than it is now. 
| But we must not suppose that it was the mere fact of 
distance that led to the choice of this place as Ruther- 
ford’s Patmos, but the fact that it was the stronghold 
of the party which was most opposed to him ecclesias- 
tically and theologically, and where he was therefore 
most likely to be held effectually in check. Accord- 
ingly, he had not been long in his place of banishment 
until he became the object of attack by the friends of 
Arminianism and the unscrupulous defenders of royal 
prerogative, both from pulpits and from university 
chairs. But they soon discovered that they had not 
duly estimated the resources or the courage of the 
persecuted stranger. He met the learning of his ad- 
versaries with a learning quite equal to theirs, while 
it was vitalised in his case by an eloquence which 
they did not possess, and which began to waken a 
dangerous amount of public sympathy. In a little 
| time, they saw it to be their wisdom to sound a retreat. 
| Speaking of Dr. Barron, the leader of his assailants, 
he says, ‘‘ Three yokings laid him by, and I have not 
been since troubled with him.” It was not safe for 
such a man as he to have the whcle range of a city 
for his prison. We do not wonder therefore that by 
and bye, the ruling party joined in a petition to have 
him banished out of the kingdom, or at the very leas’ 
to the ‘‘ Ultima Thule” of the Orkncy isles. 
Meanwhile, his heart began to yearn over his dis- 
tant flock and parish at Anwoth, with more than the 
bereaved love of a mother for her children. He writes 








But atter nine years of a singularly devoted pas- | the sparrows and swallows that build their nestz at 


to Lady Kenmure :—‘‘ I am for the present thinking 
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Anwoth blessed birds. e . Oh, what service can a 
silenced man do in Christ’s house! I ama dry tree! 
Alas, I can neither plant nor water! Oh, if I might 
but speak to three or four herd-boys of my Master, 
I would be satisfied to be the meanest and most 
obscure of all the pastors in this land!” The Church 
knows now how greatly Rutherford was mistaken in 
thinking of himself as ‘‘a dry tree,” or a dismissed 
servant, or a stranded vessel cast upon the shore to 
rot. For it was during his forced residence and his 
silent Sabbaths in Aberdeen, that the greater number 
of those letters were written which, in a modified 
sense, have given him all Scotland for his Anwoth. 
It is noticeable that there are certain forms of compo- 
sition in which alone authors rise to their full might. 
They are the mould which best suits their thoughts. 
We could name poets who are most at home in the 
sonnet, and others in the hymn. There are prose- 
writers who are flat and pointless in the sermon, but 
terse and nervous in the tract. Rutherford’s forte is 
in his letters, whether as a son of consolation or a son 
of thunder. 

There are single lines and sentences which are 
truly golden. Thus, how vividly does he express the 
indestructibleness of the Church: ‘‘The bush has 
been burning these five thousand years, and no one 
yet saw the ashes of that fire.” Speaking of those 
who are in a state of spiritual decay, and are content 
to have it so, he complains, ‘“‘ We live far from the 
well, and complain but dryly of our dryness.” Writ- 
ing to Lady Kenmure, he says, ‘‘ Howbeit you get 
strokes from your Lord, yet believe his loye more 
than your own feeling. . . Your Rock doth not ebb 
and flow, though your sea doth.” ‘‘ Your ladyship 
wrote to me that you are a poor scholar. Madam, 
you must go in at heayen’s gates, your book in your 
hand, still learning.” Speaking of the design and 
use of divine hidings, he says, ‘‘ Our pride must haye 
winter weather to rot it.” 

Nothing can exceed the solemn earnestness and 
sacred eloquence of his letter to an aged parishioner 
of rank, in Anwoth, of whom he stood in doubt. 
‘““Worthy and dear sir, if ye be upon a sinking sand, 
a storm of death will loose Christ and you, and wash 
you off the rock. Oh, for the Lord’s sake, look nar- 
rowly to the work! Read over your life with the 
light of God’s day and sun ; for salvation is not found 
at every man’s door. . . Remember, when the race is 
ended, and the play either won or lost, and you are 
in the utmost circle and border of time, and your foot 
within the bounds of eternity, and all your good 
things of this short night-dream shall seem to you 
like the ashes of a blaze of thorns or straw; then 
shall your soul be more glad of one smile from your 
Lord, than if you had gained this whole world for 
eternity. . . Now when you are drinking the grounds 
of your cup, and are upon the utmost ends of the last 
links of time, and old age, like Death’s long shadow, 
is casting a covering upon your days, it is no time to 
court this vain life and to set love and heart upon it; 
the night is at hand; seek rest and ease for your soul 
in God through Christ. . . Oh, how fair haye many 
ships been plying before the wind, that in an hour’s 
space have been lying in the sea-bottom! How many 
professors cast a golden lustre as if they were pure 

















gold, and yet are, under that skin and cover, but base 
and reprobate metal! And how many keep breath in 
their race many miles, and yet come short of the 
prize and the garland! Dear sir, my soul would 
mourn in secret for you, if I knew your case with 
God to be but false work: desire to have you anchored 
upon Christ maketh me fear your tottering and slips ; 
false under-water, not seen in the ground of an en- 
lightened conscience, is dangerous; so is often failing 
and sinning against light.” 

Those who truly feel themselves to be sojourners in 
a land of sin and tears will appreciate Rutherford’s 
words on the attractions of Christ and heaven :—‘ If 
it were no more but to see once the face of the Princo 
of this good land, and to dwell for eternity within the 
rays and beams of matchless glory, and near that 
incomparable fountain-head of love, it were a well- 
spent journey, though scyen deaths lay between. 
Only let us not grow weary; the miles to that land 
are fewer and shorter than when we first believed. . . 

t is a rough way, but a fair home.” 

In no portions of his letters docs Rutherford un- 
consciously realise unversified poetry more than when 
seeking to comfort parents on the loss of their child- 
ren. His sentences are as leaves plucked from the 
tree of life. ‘‘ Your child,” he writes to one bereaved 
mother, ‘‘ has but changed his garden, and is planted 
higher up, nearer the sun, where he will thrive better 
than in this out-field.” And to another mourner, 
‘*- You have lost a child,—nay, she is not lost to you 
who is found to Christ; she is not sent away, but only 
sent before—like unto a star which, going out of our 
sight, doth not die and vanish, but shineth in another 
hemisphere: you see her not, yet doth she shine in 
another country. If her glass were but a short hour, 
what she wants of time, she hath got of eternity; and 
you have to rejoice that one belonging to you is now 
in heayen!” One is almost tempted to suppose that 
this beautiful image of Rutherford may have sug- 
gested the thought in those exquisite lines of James 
Montgomery :— 

“The dead are like the stars by day, 
Unseen by mortal eye,— 
But not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory, through the sky.” 


Matthew ITenry has added to this picture by the 
Scottish pastor, his own happy conceit in which there 
is as much of faith as of imagination. ‘‘ Little chil- 
dren in heayen we look upon as the via lactea, or 
Milky Way in the natural firmament, the individuals 
scarce discernible, but altogether beautifying the 
heavens.” 

It has been common with a certain class of writers 
to complain of the undue freedom of Rutherford’s 
style, and of the extravagance of some of his figures. 
And probably there are passages which are not con- 
formed to a sternly classical model, and which dis- 
dain the rules of a very fastidious rhetoric. But 
there is genius in his most eccentric flights, and it is 
often his very earnestness that explains his megli- 
gences. There may have been those in John the 
Baptist’s time, who would have preferred to see him 
clothed in the soft raiment which was worn in king’s 
| palaces. The garment of camel’s hair and the leathern 
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girdle about his loins were more suitable to the cha- | the framing of the Solemn League and Covenant, or 


racter and mission of that son of the desert. 

A new turn in public affairs seeming to make it 
safe for the banished minister to leave Aberdeen, he 
ventured to return to Anwoth in February, 1638, after 
an absence of more than a year and a half, to which 
he was welcomed not only by a parish, but by a pro- 
vince, and once more the music of his fervid elo- 
quence was heard in the old church where the 
swallows had been allowed to build their nests undis- 
turbed for two summers. But the grateful people 
were not permitted long to retain their recovered 
pastor. The necessities of the public service now de- 
manded that one so rarely gifted should be removed 
from a corner and placed in a sphere of commanding 
influence where the whole Church in Scotland would 
receive the advantage of his labours; and accord- 
ingly, in spite of his unfeigned reluctance to be 
separated permanently from his rural flock, he was 
appointed Professor of Divinity in the University of 
St. Andrews, to which he removed in October, 1639. 
In the days of George Buchanan and Andrew Mel- 
ville, this University had been the most powerful 
centre of good to the whole of Scotland, religion and 
letters had alike flourished in it. But latterly it had 
been more a nursery of superstition than of earnest 
thought, and had been as an iceberg, lowering the 
temperature of living piety wherever its influence 
reached. Rutherford changed this state of things, 
first troubling the stagnant waters, and then healing 
them. When men of high intellectual power com- 
bine with this deep convictions, warm emotions, and 
singleness of aim, they are sure to leave their mark 
on the society in which they mingle. Rutherford did 
this with the rising youth of St. Andrews. One 
future martyr sat at his feet. Multitudes of ministers 
went forth into the parishes of Scotland, bearing the 
beneficent impress of their master. ‘‘ God,” says 
one of his admiring pupils, ‘‘ did so singularly second 
his indefatigable pains, both in teaching and preach- 
ing, that the University forthwith became a Lebanon, 
out of which were taken cedars for building the house 
of God throughout the land.” 


the fact that they were the authors of the Westminster 
| Confession of Faith, and of the Larger and Shorter 
| Catechisms which give dogmatic expression to the 
| theological belief of no inconsiderable portion of Pro- 
testant Christendom, it would be difficult to name an 
ecclesiastical assembly since the Reformation that 
possesses a greater historic interest, or that has borne 
weightier fruit. 

With Baillie’s exceedingly graphic picture before us 
of the Assembly in its general aspect, and in the 
remarkable gravity and order of its discussions, it is 
impossible not to wish that some observer with his 
special power of ‘‘ catching the living manners as they 
rose,” had left us some account of those discussions 
themselves, and of the look and bearing of the men 
who mingled in them. Some vivid notices of Seldon 
and Lightfoot, of Goodwin and Calamy, of Nye and 
Pym, and many others, would have gratified other 
faculties than our mere love of the picturesque. And 
no one can look long or thoughtfully at the Confes- 
sion or Catechisms without tracing in many a line the 
marks left by controversial fires, or noticing in the 
choice of individual words or phrases, evidence of 
keen-edged distinctions by which error was sought to 
be avoided on the right and on the left. But when 
men are engaged in earnest work and unconsciously 
living history, the last thing they think about is 
dramatic attitudes. 

While the other Scottish commissioners were allowed 
to make occasional visits to their native country, 
Rutherford never quitted his post during all the four 
years in which the Westminster Assembly continued its 
sittings. He found time, however, while in London, to 
publish various works both in practical theology and in 
controversy, among the latter of which the most impor- 
tant and valuable by far was his ‘‘ Lex Rex,” a work of 
great learning and logical acumen, in which the rights 
of subjects and the principles of constitutional order 
and liberty are so admirably stated and vindi- 
cated, as to make it a standard treatise with jurists at 
the present hour. Had Milton been acquainted with 
this masterly work he could never have introduced the 





When the Assembly of Divines met in Henry the | 
Seventh’s chapel at Westminster in 1643, Rutherford | 
was one of the four clerical commissioners sent by | 
the Estates and the General Assembly to that vene- 
rable conference. The other ministers sent from 
Scotland were Alexander Henderson, young but 
statesmanlike, most weighty in counsel both from 
intellectual power and elevation of character; George 
Gillespie, subtle and brilliant in debate, often mea- 
suring arms not unsuccessfully with the most veteran 
and practised disputants ; and Robert Baillie, keen of 
observation, sagacious in deliberation, but readier 
with his pen than with his tongue. Their influence 
in the Assembly, united with that of their lay asso- 
ciates, Lord Maitland and Johnstone of Warriston, 
far exceeded their mere numerical strength. Whether 
we consider the eminence, learning, and high cha- 
racter of the men who composed this ecclesiastical 
council, the strange mingling of the lay and clerical 
element, of lords and commons, and of representa- 
tives of all the great religious parties of the times, 


name of Rutherford in his satirical lines ‘‘on the new 
forcers of conscience under the Long Parliament,” or 
wished to sec inflicted on him even the modified penaliy 
which he inyokes,— 
“That so the Parliament 
May, with their wholesome and preventive shears, 
Clip your phylacteries, though baulk your cars, 
And succour our just fears, 

When they shall read this clearly in your charge, 

New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 

It was with a feeling of relief that Rutherford 
returned to his congenial toils at St. Andrews, where 
he now continued for a number of years to send out 
many more of those goodly cedars for the building of 
the house of God throughout the land. It is men- 
tioned by his earliest biographer, who was also his 
contemporary, that much of his leisure time during 
this period was employed in preparing a commentary on 
Isaiah, which has been unaccountably lost. Samuel! 
Rutherford on Isaiah, what a book would this have 
been! Even more precious than Leighton on Peter. 





the immediate effects produced by their acts as in 


For he who is to expound Isaiah must be something 
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more than a master in lexicons and grammars, must | 
possess not a little of the sanctified genius of this | 
greatest prophet of the old economy. And Ruther- | 
ford’s soul had not been left unvisited by Him who | 
‘touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fite.” 

But the restoration of Charles II., from which so 
many of the ministers in Scotland had hoped so much, 
was followed by a succession of arbitrary measures in 
which Rutherford, on account of his prominence and | 
influence, was selected as a chief victim. Divisions of 
opinion too, alienations of affection, and consequent | 
opposition of measures between brethren themselves, | 
encouraged the movements of theircommon adversaries, 
and made success less difficult. How much all this | 
afflicted the soul of Rutherford, and was ‘‘as a sword 
in his bones,” may be inferred from his own striking | 
words, ‘‘ It is hard when saints rejoice over the suffer- 
ings of saints, and redeemed ones’ hurt, and go nigh to | 
hate redeemed ones. I am broken and wasted by the | 
wrath that is uponthisland.” One of the first acts of 
the Committee of Estates was to burn Rutherford’s | 
“Lex Rex” by the hands of the common hangman at 
the cross of Edinburgh, a ceremony which Sharpe 
was not slow to repeat beneath Rutherford’s own | 
windows in St. Andrews. On which Wodrow 
remarks with a kind of stern humour, that “it was 
much more easy to burn the book than to answer it.” 
These were the shadows of what followed almost imme- 
diately after. He was driven from his offices, his 
stipend was confiscated, he was required to confine 
himself to his own house, while he was summoned to 
appear before the ensuing Parliament to answer to the 
charge of high treason. But before the bearers of the 
summons had entered the darkened chamber of the 
holy man, he had received the summons of ‘ the 
mightiest King to whom all kings must bow,” for 
Rutherford was on his death-bed. ‘‘Tecll them,” he 
said, raising his withered hand, ‘“‘I have got a 
summons already before a superior judge and judi- 
catory, and I behove to answer my first summons; 
and ere your day arrive, I will be where few kings 
and great folks come.” It is said that when the 
messengers returned and told that he was dying, the 





) 


Parliament with a few dissenting voices voted that he 
should not be allowed to die in the college. Upon 
which Lord Burleigh said with calm dignity, ‘‘ Ye 
have voted that honest man out of his college, but ye 
cannot vote him out of heaven.” 

Rutherford’s exercises when dying showed a singular 
mixture of humility, confidence, and joy,—his sayings 
even appearing at times ‘‘to attain to something like 
prophetic strain.” When one was praising him for 
his painfulness in the ministry, he interrupted him 
with these words, ‘‘I disclaim all; the port I would 
be in at is forgiveness and redemption through His 
blood.” Turning on one occasion to his colleague Mr. 
Blair, he said, ‘‘I feed on manna: I: have angels’ 
food. Mine eyes shall see my Redeemer. I know 
that He shall stand on the earth at the latter day, and 
I shall be caught up in the clouds to meet Him in tho 
air.” One of his most frequent exclamations was, 
‘*O for a well-tuned harp!” as if he wished and longed 
to praise his Redeemer in heayen with all his skill and 
might. On the afternoon of the last day of his life, 
he said, ‘‘ This night will close the door and fasten my 
anchor within the veil,” which took place accordingly 
at the hour he had named. His last words were, 
**Glory, glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s land,” as if 
his spirit had caught a glimpse of the city which ‘the 
glory of God doth lighten, and the Lamb is the light 


| thereof.” He died on the 20th of March, 1661, and was 


buried in the churchyard of St. Regulus at St. Andrews, 
that most picturesque and interesting of Scottish 
churchyards, whose monuments carry you back by a 
succession of links almost to apostolic times. The 
famous Halyburton, at his dying request in a follow- 
ing age, was buried beside the man of God. He had 
long ‘‘ waited with the wearied night-watch ” for the 
breaking of the eastern sky, when he should be joined 
to his Lord, and now his ecstatic longings were ac- 
complished to the full. ‘‘O when will we meet! O 
how long is it to the dawning of the marriage-day ! 
O sweet Jesus, take wide steps! O my Lord, come 
over mountains at one stride! O my Beloved, flee as 
a roe or young hart upon the mountains of separa- 
tion!” 
ANDREW THOMSON. 
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VI.—THE SAVIOUR’S PERSON. 


THERE are different ways of making a present. | 
When it is such a thing as money, or bread, or cloth- 
ing, it is not only given, but given away by the giver, 
and not only taken, but taken away by the receiver. 
Such things are enjoyed apart from the person from 
whom they come; sometimes, indeed, with grateful 
remembrances of his kindness, but quite as often amid 
thankless indifference and thoughtless neglect. But | 
gifts may be offered in a different form. A benevolent 
man, touched by the ignorance of a community, may 
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with them to labour in the district. Or better still, 
he himself may settle among the people, and devote 
his whole time and energy to the task of removing 
their ignorance and relieving their sufferings. In 
this case, the present, though given, is not given 
away, and the benefit, while taken, is not taken away. 
By the nature of the case the present is connected 
with the person of the donor, and the benefaction 
depends on personal intercourse with him. Those 


| who wish to get the benefit must come into a direct 


and friendly relation to him: and, supposing him to 


make them a present of a teacher, or touched by their | be perfectly qualified for his work, the degree of 
ailments, a present of a doctor; that is, he may pro- | benefit they receive will depend on the amount of 
vide for the maintenance of such persons, and arrange ' respect they cherish for his person, the eagerness with 
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which they receive his instructions, and the heartiness 
with which they commit themselves to his guidance. 
It is much more after the latter of these methods | 
than the former that God makes his great gift to men. 
‘¢ This is the record, that God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son.” (1.Johny. 11.) All 
that enters into the composition of eternal life, God’s 
gift to sinners, has been committed in the first in- 
stance to the Son. All the qualifications for procuring 
it centre in Him; the work to be done for it was done 
by Him; and all the blessings it consists of are stored 
or deposited in Him. If we would have eternal life, 
therefore, we must come into personal communication 
with the Son. He gives it, but He does not give it 
away. If we would take it, we cannot take it away. 
We must take it by receiving Christ in whom it sub- 
sists, partly in the same way as the Hebrews in Egypt 
could obtain deliverance only by receiving Moses, the 
appointed deliverer. They had a distinct promise o 
deliverance and national life, but when the time came 
for its fulfilment, it was found to be inseparably con- 
nected with the person of Moses. To reject Moses 
was to reject deliverance; to receive Moses, and give 





all due honour to him and to his messages, was the way 
to salvation. So for us, likewise, to receive Christ, is 
to secure life ; to reject Christ, is to reject life. ‘‘ For | 
he that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and | 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but | 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

Two grand inquiries fall to be made respecting | 
Christ, viewed as the Being in whom eternal life sub- 
sists for the benefit and salvation of men. The first 
inquiry has respect to his person, the second to his 
work. Who is He, and what has He done? What 
assurance does the nature of the case afford to the 
mind and conscience of man, that He is qualified to 
bestow the life which he offers, and that in closing 
with his offer, and committing ourselves to his guid- 
ance, we shall be conducted to those realms of glory 
which our wistful hearts sometimes dream of, as some 
captive soldier in a lonely dungeon may dream of the 
festive gatherings of his youth, as of scenes which it 
were almost, and yet not quite, vain to hope ever to 
see again. 

It is to the testimony of God’s word we must look 
for our guidance on both these questions. Reason, by 
herself, is quite unable to thread her way through tho 
darkness and difficulties of such inquiries, and even 
when the lamp of Revelation is employed to light our 
path, we are compelled again and again to hold up 
our hands in amazement, and to say, ‘Great is the 
mystery of godliness!” 

Thata great mystery attaches to the person of Christ, 
according to the received view of it, every one will 
surely allow. The union of the two natures, finite 
and infinite, in one person, transcends the compass of 
our faculties, and when we try to fathom the subject 
we find ourselves ‘‘in wandering mazes lost.” If our 
spirit be humble and child-like as it ought to be, we 
shall be content to believe where we cannot hope to 
comprehend, and willing to adore at the base of heights 
to whose cloud-capped summits we dare not, in this 
life at all events, think of climbing. 

So also, although some are less ready to acknow- 





ledge it, there is a mystery about Christ’s work. 


The fancy of some is, that in this department all can 
be made clear and level to an ordinary capacity ; 
that all about that righteousness which is like the great 
mountains, and those judgments which are a great 
deep--all about the relation of the Judicial to the 
Paternal, all about atonoment, satisfaction, and re- 
conciliation can be made as plain as a rule of 
arithmetic! Surely it is wise to believe that a shade 
of mystery must lie upon the work as well as upon 
the person of the Saviour. It is wise for us to believe 
this, while firmly repudiating the opposite error that 
everything about the work is involved in impenetrable 
obscurity. ‘‘We knowin part” indeed, but we do know 
apart. Let us becontent with the part we may know. 
There are glorious things revealed concerning the wor 
of Christ, enough to assure the most rigid conscience 
that every demand of divine righteousness is satisfied 
in it, and that the acceptance of the sinner for Christ’s 
sake is not more subservient to his welfare than to 
God’s glory. Dut for the most part, what the Bible 
brings before us is the simple fact that ‘‘ Christ hath 
once suffered for sin, the just for the unjust, to bring 
us unto God.” And the chief texts that in allages and 
communions have brought peace and joy to stricken 
sinners, that have been like lamps from heaven to 
numberless death-beds, are those which set forth the 
work of Christ in its simplest and broadest aspect— 
‘* Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 


| of the world;”’ ‘* Him that cometh unto me I will in 


no wise cast out;” ‘The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

If we follow the light of Scripture on the subject of 
Christ’s person, we shall find these three things taught 
concerning it :—First, that Jesus Christ is the Eternal 
Son of God; second, that He became man; and 
third, that He was both God and Man in One Person, 
and will so remain for evermore. 

1. Jesus Christ is the Eternal Son of God. The 
most cursory reader of the Bible must see that, ac- 
cording to its teaching, Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God in a sense in which no other being is His son. 
He is the ‘“‘ only begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father.” So peculiar is his claim, and so 
unique is the relation, that as God is emphatically 
called ‘‘ The Father,” so Jesus is as emphatically 
called ‘‘ The Son.” ‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask THE 
FaTuEr in my name, that will He do, that THE 
Fatner may be glorified in THE Son.” 
established by this very remarkable mode of expres- 
sion is that of the ‘‘ Eternal Sonship.” Itis a doctrine 
that may be said to flow from God’s Fatherhood. If 
God be eternally the Father, He must have eternally 
aSon. There cannot be a father without a son, and 
there cannot be an eternal father without an eternal 
son. It is the property of the Father eternally to 
beget, and the property of the Son to be eternally 
begotten. The subject is awfully mysterious. St. 
Augustine tried to bring ita step nearer to us by a 
simple, illustration. He supposed a lake to have 
existed from eternity, with a flower on its margin, 
and a light falling on the flower. The flower in that 
case must eternally haye had a shadow. It is the 
property of the flower eternally to produce tho 
shadow, and the property of the shadow to be eter- 
nally produced by the flower. Such was St. Augus- 


The doctrine * 
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| 
tine’s faint attempt to illustrate a relation of which | 


no adequate conception is possible to us, certainly not | 
in the life that now is, and it may be not even in that | 
which is to come. 

Two things, however, may be noted concerning 
this relation—one as to what it does not imply, the 
other as to what it does. 

It implies no inferiority. The Son is not inferior to 
the Father. He is the same in substance, equal in 
power and glory. He is the brightness of His glory, 
and the express image of Hisperson. He is uncreated 
Light of uncreated Light, very God of very God, the 
Alpha and the Omega, the First and the Last. The 
seraphim in His presence veil their faces and their 
feet, crying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts.” 
Like the Father, He dwells in light inaccessible and 
full of glory. The angels worship Him as they 
worship the Father. His voice, equally with the 
Father’s, summons the things that are not into being. 
And like the Father, He is separated from the highest 
angel by a gulf infinitely wider than that which sepa- 
rates the highest angel from the meanest insect—the 
gulf, in a word, that separates the creature from the 
Creator, the finite from the Infinite, the child of, 
yesterday from the Eternal God. 

The other thing to be remarked of this relation is, 
that it implies great tenderness and gladsomeness of 
feeling. It invests the fellowship of the First and 
Second Persons with the indescribable charm of kin- 
ship, the kinship which subsists between a father and 
his son. It is not easy to define, even in the case of a 
human relationship, the nature of that peculiar joy 
which kinship adds to the fellowship of congenial | 
hearts. It is, of course, far more difficult to compre- 
hend the nature or the force of this element in the | 
case of Divine Persons. But of the reality of it we | 
have some remarkable glimpses. Where is the Son’s | 
characteristic place? In the bosom of the Father. 
What is the Father’s feeling to the Son? ‘ Behold} 
my servant whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my | 
soul delighteth!” If paternal feelings dispose to a 
more tender, protecting love, they must have had this 
effect in the case of God. And this makes it the more | 
wonderful that He should have given up his Son to 
agony and death to take away the sins of the world, | 
and gives an unanswerable emphasis to that challenge | 
of the Apostle, ‘‘ He that spared not his own Son, but | 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall he not with 
Him also freely give us all things ?” 

2. The next great fact taught us as to the person 
of Christ is, that He became man. He took to him- 
self a true body and a reasonable soul. He became a| 
true brother of our race, bone of our bone, and flesh | 
of our flesh; was acquainted with all our human | 
feelings—our sorrows, and weaknesses, and trials— 
all but sin. The Scriptures, while they are so explicit 
in affirming Christ’s proper divinity, are at equal 
pains in affirming and illustrating his true humanity. 
He entered the world as we enter it, for He was born; 
He left the world as we leaye it, for He died, And no 
little care is taken to fill up these, the great outlines 
of his human life. We have the picture of the young 
mother, weary and travel-worn, reaching Bethlehem 
in much the same condition as Rachel had approached 





it centuries before; taking refuge in the stable, bring- 


ing forth her babe thére, wrapping Him in swaddling 
bands, and laying Him in the manger. We are told 
of the flight into Egypt, caused by the cruel plot 
against his life, for even his life had to be protected 
by the same contrivances as ours. We have his return 
to Nazareth, where He was subject to his parents, and 
his growth in stature and in wisdom, and in favour 
with God and with man. We have the incident of his 
being lost at Jerusalem, and the picture of the eom- 
motion when that loss became known, just as there 
would be in any of our own households if one of our 
children was lost; we read of the mother’s joy, and 
the mother’s impatience too, on finding Him ; and lest 
we should forget his divinity amid such multiplied 
tokens of his humanity, we have the wonderful reply 
to his mother—the solitary floweret, as it has been 
called, from the enclosed garden of the thirty years— 
‘* Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 


ness ?” In riper years we see Him in all the ordinary 


| conditions in which the poorer class of men are found: 
| wearied with heat and travel, sitting on a well; 


wearied with work and teaching, retiring for rest to 
the quiet hills, or putting off in a boat to be refreshed 
by the cool lake-breeze ; we see Him eating, drinking, 
hungering, thirsting, sleeping, sorrowing, rejoicing, 
praying, shuddering, weeping. We see Him shrinking 
from egony and death, as we too shrink from them, 
then bracing himself to meet them, and going forth in 
defiance of them, clad in divine armour and strong in 
divine strength. We see Him on the cross, committing 
his poor mother to the care of a humble disciple, 
expressing the common sensation of dying humanity, 
«J thirst””—uttering his last word, drawing his last 
breath, when his head droops as ours would droop, 
and He gives up the ghost. What a mystery is this 
incarnation, and yet what an undeniable fact! Is it 
not true that many excellent Christians think of it toc 
little, go too seldom to the cradle of Jesus? True, 
there is an overwhelming attraction to the cross. The 
cross speaks to us of completed redemption, of an 
everlasting and all-sufficient righteousness, and when 
our souls are agitated by guilt and conscious un- 
worthiness, its voice comes to us like the words of 
Jesus over the Sea of Galilee, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” But 
if Calvary has its overwhelming attraction, Bethlehem 
has its attraction too. That stable is a wonderful 
school for faith and joy, and has lessons that make it 
good for us to be there. It teaches us that for ever- 
more the life of Jesus has been poured into the current 
of our human life, that the Eternal Son has joined 
himself to us for ever, that on our dishonoured es- 
cutcheon the Prince of Heaven has quartered his 
arms, never to be effaced. O fact, full of hope and 
blessing! O Elder Brother, thou wilt not cast off any 
of thy brethren when they come to thee, bedraggled 
and tattered though their garments be, and though 
their hearts and lives be defiled a thousand times 
worse! Strong Son of Man, thou wilt not leave any 
fallen and crawling member of thy race who looks 
wistfully to thee, till thou hast brought him among 
the many sons to glory, till thou hast washed him, 
and cleansed him through the washing of water by 
the word; and till thou hast presented him to thyself 
a member of thy glorious church, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing ! 
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Let us mark another fact too, both in the incarna- 
tion and the death of Jesus. In the life of every 
human being, the two things that are most beyond 
his control are his birth and his death. Except in the 
case of those who sinfully or insanely take their death 
into their own hands, no choice is afforded us; we can 
but bow to our destiny in the one and in the other. 
In the case of Jesus, on the other hand, both his birth 
and his death, and all the circumstances attending 
them, were subject to his own calm determination. 
He willed to be born, and He willed to die, knowing 
the humiliation and sufferings attending each. He 
willed to be born among the beasts at Bethlehem; He 
willed to dic umid thieves and fiends at Calvary ! 

3. Jesus was ond continues to be both God and 
man forever. It is not necessary here to do more 
than allude in passing to various other views that 
have been held on the person of Jesus: as, that He had 
only the appearance of a body—the error so warmly 
denounced by St. John; that He had not a human 
soul, but that his divine nature was his soul; that the 
two natures subsisted in two persons very intimately 
connected; or that the two natures were blended into 
one compound nature, possessing the properties and 
qualities of both. Our doctrine is, that the two natures, 
with their distinct properties and qualities, belonged 
to Christ, yet that they made but one personality, one 
being, one Christ. And this is gathered from the texts 
in which the same being is spoken of as both God and 
man, and the attributes, now of God and now of man, 
are ascribed to hisone person. ‘ Feed the flock of 
Gop, which He hath purchased with his own blood.” 
‘«T am the bread of Life.” ‘‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.” Who made these statements? ‘Is 
not this the carpenter’s son ?” asked the Jews, ‘‘and 
are not his brethren with us?” Yet the carpenter’s 
son, the same who went out one morning in search of 





a fig or other morsel to break his fast, claims not only | 


to have, but to be the Bread of Life, and He who 


begged of the woman of Samaria a draught from | 
Jacob’s well, claims not only to haye, but to be the | 
Water of Life. It is the same J who on the cross says, _ 


‘*T thirst,” and in the streets of Jerusalem, ‘‘If any 
man thirst, let him come wnto me and drink.” In the 
same J, the necessities of the human being and the 
infinite powers of the Mighty God are blended! How 


soon do we get beyond our depth when we occupy | 


ourselyes with such a theme! Like bathers on a 
sloping beach, we go out but a yard or two, and im- 
mediately we are in deep waters ; or like Noah’s dove, 
we roam hither and thither, but find no rest for the 
sole of our foot. After all, is it wonderful that it 
should be so? ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out 


this great mystery, we see enough to assure us that 
from the wonderful constitution of his Person, Jesus 
Christ is amply sufficient for the work of redemption. 
There are cases in which a practised eye can tell 
beforehand whether or rot a beam be equal to a 
weight, whether or not a back be equal to a burden. 
There is a large waggon, with goods piled heavily aloft, 
making no contemptible load; but here is a team of 
the strongest and noblest horses, and before they 
begin to pull, we know instinctively that they aro 
able for the effort. There is a brawling stream, rush- 
ing through its channel of rock as if it would sweep 
all before it; yonder is a single plank, wasted through 
long exposure, so palpably frail, that you cannot 
think of entrusting yourself to it; but here, a little 
further down, is a strong iron bridge spanning the 
stream ; you have not a doubt but that it is sufficient 
for your weight, and that you maycrossin safety. U'here 
is the awful burden of human sin, rising up like a 
mountain to heaven, and defying all man’s resources 
and skill to remove it; but Acre is One who is at once 
the Son of God and the Son of Man, travailing in the 
greatness of his might, and constraining us to say, 
‘“*Who art thou, O great mountain? Before this 
Zerubbabel, thou shalt be a plain.” If power, worth, 
and dignity be needed for the work of redemption, 
they are brought to the task in infinite degree by the 
Son of God; if sympathy, brotherhood, and a capa- 
city of suffering be needed, they are brought in all 
fulness by the Son of Man. We have but to look at 
this Lamb of God to be convinced that He can take 
away the sin of the world. We have but to examine 
this foundation-stone, elect and precious, to see that 
it is fitted to bear the superstructure of the church of 
the redeemed. ‘‘ Behold my servant, whom I uphold, 
mine elect in whom my soul delighteth; I have put 
my Spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment to 
the Gentiles. . . . He shall not fail or be discouraged 
till he have set judgment in the earth; and the isles 
shall wait for his law.” 

In a somewhat less exalted point of view, it is most 
instructive to remember that Jesus Christ was succes- 
sively an infant, a child, a boy, a young man, and a 
man of mature strength and years. An infant, with 
that which is so characteristic of infancy, its utter 
feebleness, its helpless and absolute @ependence upor. 
others; a child, obedient to his parents, accustoming 
himself to control every desire of his own, and con- 
scientiously act in compliance with their will; a boy, 
and even then glad when it was said to Him, ‘ Let us 
go up to the house of the Lord,” and intent upon his 
Father’s business; a young man, quiet, modest, 
unobtrusive, calmly preparing himself for the busi- 


God; canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfec- | ness of his after-life; and finally a man, ‘toiling, 
tion? Itis high as heaven, what canst thou know; | rejoicing, sorrowing,” bravely fighting life’s great 
deeper than hell, what canst thou think? The mea- | battles, and bent on finishing the work that was given 
sure thereof is longer than the earth and broader than | Him to do. And He knows and understands all about 


the sea.” If in his unity even, God is incomprehen- 
sible, what must He not be in the Trinity of Persons? 


these several stages of life. Let each of us lay hold 
of the great privilege of brotherhood with Him, 


And what must He not be in the incarnation of one | claiming his sympathy and help, setting his high 
of these Persons, and the assumption of a creature’s | example before us, and aspiring to walk in his foot- 


finite nature into unison with His infinite nature in | steps. 


one person for ever ? 


‘* For we have not a High Priest that cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but one 


But little though it be that we can understand of | that was in all points tried as we are, yet without sin.” 
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THE KING’S TEMPLE. 


A uicuty king on his couch reclined, 

With a haughty thought in his lonely mind: 
* Has not God prospered me more than all ? 

A nation would rise at my single call, 

And its fairest maid would be proud to wear 
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A crown by the side of my crowned grey hair :— 
I’ll rear him a house for my greatness’ sake, 
And nobody’s aid will I claim or take: 

From the gilded spire to the great crypt stone, 
It shall be my offering, and mine alone.” 














Then the site was chosen, the builders brought 
To find a shape for the monarch’s thought ; 

Soon the abbey rose ’gainst the calm blue sky, 
And they built it broad, and they built it high ; 
But if any offered, with spade and hod, 

To give his labour for naught to God, 

Then the poor man’s mite by the king was spurned, 
And he paid him for every stone he turned. 


Till at last, on a gorgeous autumn day, 

All the solemn priests in their white array, 
With prayers and anthems and censers came, 
And opened the abbey in God’s great name. 











Now there lay in the chancel a great white stone, 

With the king’s name on it, and his alone: 

And the king stood near it with haughty brow, 

And pondered, “The future will know me now, 
3y the glorious temple that I have made, 

Unsullied by any plcbeian aid.” 


And far away, where the melody came, 

But softly, there lingered an aged dame: 

Her garment was worn, and her hair was thin, 
And she looked like the last of all her kin, 

Who had none to love, who had none to blame, 
Who would start at the sound of her Christian name, 
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Yet she said, as the music o’er her passed, 

“Thank God, that His house is complete at last!” 
* * * x * 

The monarch, that night, on his couch reclined, 

With a proud content in his lonely mind ; 

But when he slept, then he strangely dreamed: 

In his abbey chancel alone he seemed, 

And he sought his own royal name to read, 

But lo! another was there instead : 

’T'was a woman’s name he had never heard, 

And his heart with wonder and wrath was stirred. 


And when he awoke, throughout his land 
By mouth of his heralds he sent command, 
If a woman, bearing a certain name, 
Within a month to his presence came, 

She should have a cup with a jewelled rim, 
Besides the honour of seeing him. 


On the second day, as he sat alone, 

The courtiers who stood about his throne 
Informed him the woman was at the gate: 

And they thought, of course, she would have to wait 
(For even so did the royal kin) 

For the kingly pleasure to let her in. 

But he stamped his foot with a stern “ Begone! 
And straightway bring her, and leave us alene.”’ 
So a great lord brought her, and that lord swore 
That the king awaited her at the door! 


Then slowly and trembling, in there came, 

In her poor best weeds, a poor old dame, 

And the king himself (there was none to stare) 
Kindly led her up to a velvet chair: 

And when she grew used to the splendid place, 
And found she could gaze on a royal face, 

He begged, if she could, she would make it known 
Why he dreamed her name on the chancel stone. 
“ For what work have you done?” the monarch said; 
“T’ve built all the abbey, and asked no aid.” 


And the old dame lifted her'streaming eyes, 

And held up her hands in her great surprise! 

“ My liege,” she answered, ‘how much could I do 
At a great good work that was meet for you? 

‘If the king had asked us,’ I often thought, 

‘T could not have given, for I have naught ;’ 

But in works for God, how it seems His plaz, 
There’s something to do that any one can. 

So when the builders were ready to sink, 

I earried some water and gave them to drink.” 


The king said nothing. 

Ere morning shone, 
His name was gone from the chancel stone : 
And with looks of wonder the courtiers read 
The name of the nation writ there instead. 


a. F. 





VicTIM 
*“T lay down my life that I might take it again. 


TypeEs, like shadows, are one-sided things. A 
shadow only gives the outline of its object in one 
position, and would need to be repeated by many 
lights, from many points, if the round contour of the 
solid body were to be represented ; so earthly shadows 
of heavenly things can give each of them but one 
side of the truth, and all of them together are at best 
a series of views of the same reality. Hence, in the 
shadowy worship of old Judaism, the central figure 
in all right worship, who is Jesus Christ, was brokenly 


seen in a vast variety of disconnected images; and | 


things which in Him unite into perfect oneness were 
distributed among separate types. When a Jewish 
priest offered up the life of a lamb asa sin-offering 
for his people, that lamb in its meek uncomplaining 
passion was a picture of Him who is the First of 
sufferers and the only Sin-bearer ; but the dumb brute, 
led in unresisting ignorance to the altar, not otherwise 
than it might have been to the shambles, was no 
picture at all of the perfect willingness with which 
He by free solemn act devoted his life to God. For 
the type of this, therefore, the Jew had to look to the 
white-stoled priest, who, with clean hands and a pure 
heart, went up to offer the sacred sacrifice. There was 
need for a double shadow. The offering and the 
offerer, the priest and his victim, were two, not one. 
Of course, this splitting of the compound idea of self- 
sacrifice for others, so that its two parts found separate 
expression, was unavoidable, and has been universal 
wherever sacrifice has formed part of worship. Plainly 
enough, self-sacrifice implies human sacrifice, and that 
in its rarest form of voluntary dedication; so that it 
is only in a few very special instances, under the 
purest and most earnest of heathen faiths, that such 





men haye been found as those noble Romans of the | figuration. 


AND PRIEST. 


No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myselé.” 


Republic, who, through three successive generations, 
did each, in the sublime fervour of his patriotism, 
devote himself a sacrifice to propitiate the war-god at 
a moment of wavering victory; then calmly rode to 
death into the thickest battle, bright with the blood- 
less robes of priesthood. 

But in the one real Sacrifice shadowed forth, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, by every former offering, these 
two become perfectly and for ever one. Jesus Christ 
is Priest and Victim. Our Priest, representing all 
his people in his most pure approach to his righteous 
Father, that He might propitiate favour for us; our 
Victim, substituted for all his people in his exposure 
to the penalty of our sins and final endurance of it. 
He Himself offered up Himself. ‘“‘He gave Himself 
for us.” 

Let us think for a little of the sacerdotal character 
of our Lord’s death, as distinguished from its strictly 
sacrificial aspect. There is perhaps some danger of 
our losing too much out of sight the priestly action of 
Jesus the Atoner ; yet in this lies no small part of the 
exceptional moral value and cleansing virtue of his 
atonement. 

The perfect freeness and voluntariness of his death 
is most plainly declared by Himself in the words we 
have placed at the head of this paper. They express 
the abiding purpose of his life. When these words 
were spoken in the temple courts, only a few months 
of Jesus’ life had yet to run; and into these few last 
moments He compressed nearly all his recorded allu- 
sions to his approaching death. Except for one or 
two expressions uttered early in his ministry, we could 
hardly have told that the death He was to die had 
ever been distinctly in his thoughts till atter his trans- 
The expressions I allude to are the 
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prophecy about the temple of his body, spoken publicly | his lifetime. Precious life, which carried thus its 


on his first visit to Jerusalem after baptism, and the | own death in its bosom like a bunch of sweet flowers, 
word to Nicodemus about his being lifted up like the | filling all its days with fragrance ! 


serpent, spoken privately on the same occasion. These 


distinct references to his death so very early in his | 


public life, prove that though we scarcely hear Him 
return to the subject for about two years, this is not 
because the dark end was hidden from Him, but be- 





| 
| 
| 





This is not all. To know how strong was Jesus’ 


will to suffer death, we must add a new element—the 


element of self-determination to die. While willing-- 
ness was a habitual attitude of his soul, it was always 
more than willingness; it was choice; it was inten- 


cause He felt compelled to shut it up in his heart from | tion. We are apt, I think, to under-estimate the 
the unbelieving, unsympathizing men who were about | priestly act of Jesus in his passion, by thinking rather 


Him. When at last He began to show to his disciples | of his willingness, than of his will, to suffer. 


It is 


“how that He must go into Jerusalem and suffer | more easy to view Him as passively consenting, than 


many things, and be killed,” they were only called to 


listen to a few well-advised disclosures of a quict, un- | 


speakable grief, which had never ceased to load his 
breast and cloud his soul. We measure the strength 
of any one’s will to suffer, first and most easily, by its 
deliberate formation and persistent endurance. It is 
important, therefore, to see, on the historical evidence 
of the Gospels, that our Saviour’s resolution to lay 
down his life was neither an impulse born of excited 
feeling, and liable to fail before calmer thought, nor a 


thing of necessity for which He was gradually pre- | 
pared, and to which He was at last shut up through | 


circumstances ; but was a habitual purpose quietly | 


contemplated from the very first, and steadily kept in 
view all along, a protracted life-long will which could 
never be long absent from his mind by night or day, 


till in the end it grew to be almost a passion, and | 
burst out at times in such words of vehement desire | 
as these: ‘‘ How am I straitened till it be accom- | 


plished!” Every one knows what a power there is in | 


time to test the strength of a generous intention, and 
how many a projected act of self-denial has never 
been carried out because dblay interposed betwixt the 
will and the deed. Some men are braye, many men 
are heroic only by impulse ; give time, and the bravery 
or the heroism yields before a cooler selfishness dis- 
guised as prudence. And many men have been who 
took the first step which led to martyrdom, not know- 
ing whither it would lead them ; but, having taken it, 
felt bound to go forward, and did ultimately brace 
themselves to endure what, foreseen at first, would 
have scared them from their undertaking. Some few 
I have alse heard of who brooded secretly over ro- 
mantic schemes of self-sacrifice which the first rude 
brush of this commonplace world, with its sharp- 
edged realities, sufficed to sweep away. But the will 
which can form such a terrible purpose in practical 
simplicity, and calmly hold it for years through busy 
contact with men of every class, in the face of all unro- 
mantic neglect and mockery,—that can hold it silently, 
and never quail, but grow clearer, stronger to the end ; 
such a will must have its roots amazingly deep in the 
mightiest affections of a man. Such will never was 
in man, except in Jesus Christ; and before its God- 
like virtue one’s soul stands in awe. It gives to all 
Christ’s life a new and glorious beauty. From first 
td last He was marching, not as we all are, dimly, 
helplessly, to an unknown graye, but with the pure 
fixed purpose of a worshipping priest, and the sad 
composure of a victim to an altar of oblation. That 
cross of sacrifice casts over all the years before it 
its own shadow. In purpose He died daily, and the 
moral value of his dying act reaches back across 








as actively sacrificing. For there is on the face of 
the case one plain-cnough reason, which no one can 
overlook, why He needed to be a willing Victim. 
Men feel too forcibly what a perfect safeguard from 
penal pain innocence must be, under a just govern- 
ment, ever to suppose that the fearful load of human 
guilt could be imposed upon a reluctant or resistant 
Sufferer. Willingly Jesus must meet God’s visitation 
for others’ sin; He must consent. But this does not 
exhaust the idea of self-sacrifice. Rather, this is not 
the idea of self-sacrifice at all. Bare, passive, unre- 
claiming submission to inflicted punishment would 
have been enough to make his sufferings just; but 
not enough to make his sacrifice sufficient. As the 
reasonable and acceptable Victim, He is willing, He 
consents. But. as the Priest or Sacrificer, He does 
more; He wills, He offers. We are not left to reverse 
Isaac’s question and say, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb for a 
burnt-offering, but where is the Offerer?” Jesus is 
Offerer, as well as Lamb. He loves, in speaking of 
his death, to put his own action in the foreground. 
‘Lo! I come,” is his language; “I give,” ‘I 
devote,” ‘‘I lay down my life,” ‘‘I leave the world 
and I go my way unto the Father who has sent me,” 
‘**'The Son of Man came to give his life,” ‘“‘No man 
taketh it from me, I lay it down of myself.” 

There is more here, therefore, than what meets the 
eye—a certain amount of pain inflicted on one side, 
and endured on the other. Within the secret of that 
pure soul, the greatest Being in the universe is doing 
the greatest spiritual deed in the history of the uni- 
verse; God-Man, in most holy obedience to the voicc 
of infinite love, laying down Himself as a priceless 
offering of sweetest sayour. This is more than suffer- 
ing his animal frame to be wrung with torture, or 
giving his blood to be spilt like water, or abandoning 
all outward belongings to be stript off Him. It means 
rather that, with most ardent desire and fixed resolu- 
tion, He is, at his own choice, giving away his own 
spiritual Person, including that which is the most 
personal thing of all—his will. He freely, as the 
mediating Priest, assumes and re-affirms that stupen- 
dous deed by which God the Father destined the Son 
to a Victim’s death; and thus the decease of Jesus is 
not only, as we justly term it, his last and worst 
passion, but also his highest and noblest work. 

Further: this active self-exposure to penalty could 
not but accompany Him through every stage of it. 
We have seen how his whole public life was ennobled 
by the anticipation of his sacrifice. Not less was ita 
free choice of sacrifice throughout. In truth, He 
never got leave to forget the duty of ultroneously 
devoting Himself to his passion, because Me could 
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not forget his sublime and solitary prerogative to fix 
his own fate. Always conscious that He had power 
to lay down his life, He must always choose to do it. 
It was never so with Him as it is with us. We may 
not be unwilling, or recalcitrant, yet we are always 
involuntary, sufferers. For Jesus, neither trial nor 
pain, nor pangs of death, had power save in so far as 
they got it by his own gift. His was both the right 
and the strength, at every instant throughout the 
long tragedy, to suspend its action, bid away the cup, 
and free his soul from sorrow. He knew this, and, 
knowing it, could not be passive, but must at each 
step expressly choose to go on deeper into the dark- 
ness—deeper till all was over. This came out very 
plainly at some points. It came out plainly when 
Peter put before Him the alternative, ‘* This be far 
from Thee,” and got the terrible rebuke. It came 
out plainly when, his time being come, He set Him- 
self to go up before to Jerusalem. 
plainly in his words to the traitor at supper—‘‘ That 
thou doest, do quickly.” It came out most plainly of 
all on his arrest—‘‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and He shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels?” But it was as 
truly in the heart of the Sufferer when, in his last 
hour of abandonment, He hung on the cross and 
made no sign; for at the very moment when, in 
mockery of his apparent helplessness, the taunt 
reached his ear, ‘‘ Let him now come down from the 


cross,” the Meck One had but to will it—or rather, | 


to unwill his will to suffer—and cross and shame and 
curse and taunts had given place to the right-hand 
throne and the hymns of angels. 

Now, it is no easy thing thus to suffer. Unques- 
tionably it is harder to bring the mind into the state 
of actually willing a disagreeable lot when it is in our 
choice, than of simply consenting to bear the dis- 
agreeable lot which is laid upon us. There is many a 
man who, when unavoidable evil presses, has piety 
enough to submit with tolerable resignation to the 
Divine will as a necessity, or even to rest in its ar- 
rangements as wise; who yet, were the alternative 
before him, of electing this salutary pain which God 
approves, or of escaping it with his disapproval, would 
be unequal to a choice so stern. The most part of 
men do therefore aim no higher than at a passive 
acquiescence in suffering, and are well pleased if they 
do not positively rebel. Yet, even for us, there is 
possible a nobler manner of suffering, one which has 
learned to seal God’s afflictive will with its own, and 
adopts the discipline sent from above, and would not 
have it otherwise. It is an advance in the chastened 
Christian when he is taught of God this sorer and 
diviner lesson; so that he is not content to be merely 
plunged as if by a hand from heaven in the baptism of 
fire, but can in spirit imitate his Lord by taking the 
cup, as it were, into his own hand, and drinking off its 
sorrow. It is a further advance still when he is called 
te enter voluntarily into affliction for righteousness’ 
sake, and chastisement mounts to martyrdom. This 
is the Christian’s highest form of endurance; except- 
ing always such suffering, in charity for others’ sake, 


It came out} 


He was more, a Priest; and offered Himself to his 
suffering with a perfection of liberty which we most 
distantly approach by these human parallels, and 
therefore, with an intensity of will which we have 
no standard to measure. . 

One other step we can take in our endeavour to 
comprehend this self-sacrificing will in our Victim- 
Priest. It was constant; it was actively free; and 
these two tested its strength. Another test remains; 
it was crossed by hindrances from the weakness of the 
flesh, and it overcame them. As you walk down by 
the side of a broad deep swift running river, you have 
no idea how strong its glassy current is, till you reach 
the rapids, where its flow is broken and impeded by 
its up-tilted bed; and even then you estimate its 
strength less from the size of the half-hidden rocks 
than from the fierce whirl and dizzy rush of the waters 
themselves as they chafe round the stones and eddy 
away, foam-spotted, to the sea. So, when one reads 
the smooth constant story of Jesus’ life during the 
year of his wandering ministry, there is very little 
indeed to tell us with what measureless power He was 
advancing towards a great sea of agony; only near 
the end there came one or two places where the calm- 
ness and majesty of his usual demeanour are disturbed, 
and though we sce the disturbing cause indistinctly 
by reason of his tumult of feeling, yet there is enough 
in that very tumult to suggest with what profound and 
mighty resolution He was going to death. One such 
instance occurred in the temple some three or four 
days beforetheend. Circumstances had brought very 
clearly and suddenly before Him his near passage 
through suffering, death, burial, to the glory beyond; 
and, after an abrupt pause, we hear Him burst out in 
these broken and strange words, ‘‘ Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour! But for this cause came I unto this 
hour.” That was a short struggle. His will to 
lay down his life soon overcame the perplexity of the 
moment; so soon, that the voice from heaven which 
followed upon his prayer was not needed to reassure 
his own soul, but for the sake of the bystanders. This, 
however, was only a foretaste of a greater strife which 
came upon Him deep into the night before his death. 
All was over then except the fatal passion; and there, 
beneath the cold moon-lit olives, with eighteen long 
hours of shame and mortal agony before Him, there 
fell on Him a ‘‘ sore amazement.” He wrestled with 
it, but it threw Him on the earth. He prayed; He 
prayed more earnestly; He wept; He cried aloud in 
his agony; iarge as blood-drops, his sweat dropt 
down; till, after three several spasms of conflict, an 
angel came at length to strengthen Him. What did 
it mean? I am very far from presuming to think that 
we can exhaust the explanation of that one scene in 
our Redeemer’s life from which Christian reverence 
has always appeared to withdraw instinctively ‘‘about 
a stone’s cast,” and which, as it is the very core and 
sacred innermost of redeeming agony, will be for ever 
full of mystery unfathomable, hidden in darkness. 
Yet so far as the sacred record hints to us its mean- 
ing, there was in it at least a struggle of the weak 





| 





as directly imitates the Master. Yet, even the martyr’s 
choice of death before sin is less absolute and free by | 
far than the choice of Christ. He was a Martyr; but 


flesh against the willing spirit. Manhood, which at 
its best is too infirm a thing to face that hour alone, 
is scen reaching round it in yain for human company 
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strong willing spirit. In that hour, He sacrificed 
Himself; He laid down his iife. Free choice and 
fixed will triumphed over the last resistance from the 
than ordinarily brave have faced all these without | flesh; and this ‘‘ strong crying and tears” was, what 
blenching; but in that atoning sorrow of his soul | the writer to the Hebrews calls it, a sacrificial oblation 
which Scripture hints‘at by such words as ‘‘the curse,” | offered up to Him who could have delivered Him from 
‘the darkacss,” ‘‘the forsaking,” there must have | that great death. One almost feels a breathing of 
lain some unexperienced and quite unimaginable | relief in his words when it was past: ‘It is enough, 
mystery of suffering. How nature recoiled from that | the hour is come; rise up, let us be going; behold, 
we can only judge from tho extent to which the pros- | he is at hand that doth betray me.” It sounds as if 
pect of it shook the framo and soul of the God-Man. | the worst were already over. The sacrifice is made; 
But, great as was this recoil, his self-sacrificing will | | his will has come out clear, henceforth all is calm and 
was greater. The Victim quivered and shrank hee k; | silent tothe end. The fixedness of heart which kept 
but the Priest was firm. ‘Oh, my Father, all things | his brow serene in Pilate’s hall, in the pretorium, at 
are possible with Thee; if it be possible, if Thou be | Golgotha, was it not due to this act of will by which, 
willing, remove this cup from me.” There is the weak | at midnight, He had bowed his whole nature to the 
shrinking of the flesh. ‘‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, | rod of God, bencath the trees of the garden ? 

but as Thou wilt; if this cup may not pass away from So our Priest offered up our Victim: “He gave 
me except I drink it, Thy will be done.” There is the , Himself for us.” J. OswaLD Dykes. 


or help, yet in the end divinely upborne to the accept- 
ance of that proffered ‘“‘cup.” It was not simply pain, 
or shame, or death He had to accept; men not more 
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IF ‘‘every bullet has its billet,” according to the , many similar cases, the furrows of war might prove a 
well-known saying of King William ITI., the bullet. preparation for the seed of the Gospel. No covetous 
of O’Ferral that so nearly ended the career of his , project could by possibility be engrafted on the expe- 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, was no ex- | dition; and as to military glory, it seemed idle to 
ception. Every one is familiar with the “lump in the , dream of achieving such a thing in a conflict with the 
throat,” which, with such touching simplicity, the barbarous chief of a barbarous people. Is it pre- 
Queen tells us she felt when she heard a Presbyterian , sumptuous to believe that the rapid triumph of our 
minister in the church of Crathie ask God’s blessing arms has been due to the divine mercy, sought in 
on her wounded soldiers, and on the children of the many a prayer, and that it is to the same source that 
Royal household. In the marvellous preservation of the Abyssinian people owe their exemption from the 
her second son, her Majesty may be regarded as reap- , horrors of a protracted invasion, and of numberless 
ing one of the fruits of these and many similar, frightful conflicts? And is it not strange that where 
prayers. And she may rest well assured that such , military glory was never looked for, it has been 
prayers will not be offered the less frequently or the obtained in purer forms than have been realised 
less earnestly, that in this particular instance, they ; usually in the greatest wars—in triumphs over physi- 
seem to have been so remarkably answered. It is cal difficulties that seemed insuperable, and in the 
something more than a sentiment, surely, thit pre-, self-control that resists every temptation to plunder 
sents itself to our minds, when the hope arises that , and aggrandisement, and like Abraham, when he had 
the life so wonderfully preserved may be designed for ; rescued Lot from the hands of Chedorlaomer, vows 
great and noble ends. ‘The very sense of fitness there | that of the spoil it will take nothing, from a thread 
is in such a thought encourages faith and stimulates | even to a shoe-latchet ? 
prayer for its fulfilment; nor would it be easy to fancy | The great missionary and benevolent societies have 
any richer blessing to the country, in these anxious | again held their annual meetings, and by the time 
and try ing times, than that a spirit should take pos- | | when this paper is read, though not at the time when 
session of “all the princes of the blood royal that would | it is written, the same will have been true of the 
lead them to consecrate their lives and energies to the | Supreme Courts of the Presbyterian Churches. No 
highest welfare of their country. symptoms of falling off, either in material support or 

To the same great fountain of blessing—the God of | in zeal and faith, appear in the reports of the societies. 
all mercy —the nation owes the unexpected deliverance | Most of them indeed tell of an increase of income. 
it has obtained from the anxieties and horrors of a| The Baptist Society reports an income nearly of 
prolonged war in Abyssinia. It is seldom that any | £35,000, about £5,000 more than last year; the 
military expedition has been undertaken on grounds | Wesleyan, £149,371, as against £148,140; the Church 
so free from the ordinary objections to war. The sole | Missionary, £157,288, as against £150,356; and the 
object in view was the rescue of captives unjustly and | | Bible Society, as the produce of both gifts and sales, 
shamefully detained. Every peaceful method of ob- | £179, 718, as against £171,923. If there is nothing 
taining this end had been exhausted. Many a prayer | very new or very striking in the facts reported, or in 
had been offered, not only on behalf of the iny ading the arguments advanced, there is at least an average 
force, but also for the Abyssinian people, who were amount of result obtained, and what in these days is 
believed to have no part in the tyranny of their King; | of great importance, there is fresh and valuable testi- 
and supplies of the Word of Life had been sent by | mony borne to the vitality of the spirit that works so 
various hands with our forces, in the hope that, as in | hard for the good of the world. In these days of bol 
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and bare-faced scepticism, it is of great importance to 


bring out the argument which such operations and 
institutions supply for the reality of the Christian 
faith. The remark of a popular writer is very true 
and very important, ‘‘that nowhere could a better 
proof of the divine origin of Christianity, and of the 


truth of the Gospel be found, than in the story of 
Whatever the Christian | 


some charitable institution. 
religion may apparently have in common with other 
religions, this much is certain, that true, self-denying 
charity which secks the lost, loves the poor, and con- 
soles the sufferer, is exclusively its own.” The remark 
may be extended to missionary institutions likewise. 
It might easily be conceived that mere sectarian zeal 
would start such institutions, but the spirit that keeps | 1 
them up, that lengthens their cords and strengthens 
their stakes in spite of discouragement, self-sacrifice, 


and ridicule, must have something better as its basis. | 


The remarks of Dr. Raleigh at the meeting of the 
Bible Society were as just in sentiment as they were 
forcible in expression. 
growing old, and never would grow old. Its vital 
power was for ever renewing itself, and under its in- 
fluence, generation after generation were reaching up 
to a higher life, to a purer morality, to more gene- 
rous and noble aims, to more disinterested love for 
man, and more holy devotion to God. And as cer- 
tainly as men could trace these results to the influence 


of the Bible in all past generations, so certainly did | 


they look forward to similar results in all that were 
to come. This book, so often and so confidently con- 
demned as unscientific and behind the age, and re- 

garded at the best by so many as but the temporary | 
scaffold for the pure temple of enduring truth, was 
still as much as ever seen to raise men up to a higher | 
platform of life, to brace them for noble and self- 
denying labour, and teach them how to conquer the 
world, and bring their hearts into subjection to the 
highest principles of life. Besides the evidence for 
the Bible derived from what it claims to be, there is 
the evidence derived from what it docs. 
enemy could ever prevail so far as to seem to destroy 


the one, he would have a no less formidable task | 


awaiting him, in trying to deal with the other. 

Dr. Macleod having been enabled to prosecute his 
tour in India under singular advantages, and conduct 
his inquiries with all possible facilities, it is interest- 
ing to learn from himself what impressions haye been 
made on his mind in regard to Christian work in the 
country. On two points, he tells us that he has very 
clear convictions: one is, that the missionaries gene- 
rally were respected as thoroughly honest men; the 
other, that the people were undergoing preparation for 
a far wider reception of Christian truth than had 
hitherto appeared. It is important to know that such 
is the impression of the character of missionaries pre- 
vailing in intelligent circles in India. It is to be hoped 
that such a testimony will neutralise the effect of the 
stories of men like Captain Burton, and the pictures of 
missionary hypocrites, which popular novelists, noteven 
excepting Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Kingsley, have 
drawn for the amusement and indignation of their 
readers. Dr. Macleod is also conyinced that the 
country was being prepared for a much more general | 
reception of Christianity. ‘‘Think on many cruel 


The Bible, he said, was never | 


And if the | 





customs abolished within comparatively a few years; 
| think on the extent of English education among the 
natives, and of familiarity with Et ar agene 
compared with that of a few years back ; 
| shaking of belief in many, or in most of the supersti- 
| tions of Hinduism; think on advance made on 
religious thought and worship among the members of 
the Brahma Somaj; think on the dissatisfaction with 
| their own system expressed by many educated Hindus, 
and on the desire after something better; think on 
all these things, and the pss sers is irresistible, that 
the people are being prepared largely for the belief of 
pred —e ocoe + FO sople sometimes said that mis- 
When it was 
reme ail that the whole number of them was very 
small compared with the wants of this vast country, 
that several of them were sick and too old for work, 
and others newly come and too young, and above all, 
| that it was little more than fifty or sixty years since 
| they were allowed free permission to preach,—when 
all this was remembered, he thought that as much had 
been done as could reasonably be expected. As with 
the advance of an army, or the siege of a city—it was 
long while the trenches were being cut, and the bat- 
teries brought forward, and the columns got safely into 
position, and seemingly nothing done; but at last, 
when all is ready, the word is given, and the powder 
| is fired, and the gate blown in, and the troops rush 
in, and the city is taken; so he believed it would be 
with the victory of Christian truth over the falseness 
and the wickedness of heathenism.” 

Returning to matters more exclusively domestic, 
the second Report of the Commission on ritualism has 
| been given in. The Report condemns the lighting of 
candles, and the use of incense during the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and provides that parish- 
ioners may complain of these things to their bishop, 
who, subject to an appeal to the archbishop, shall 
take steps to cause their discontinuance. The Report 
| is not signed by all the commissioners ; and some of 
them sign with a reservation, or qualification, think- 
ing that, in the Established Church of England, it is 

inexpedient to restrict the liberty of the various 
| schools or sections of which it is composed. Besides 
Mr. Mackonochie—who, by the way, if we may judge 
from the singular proceedings in his church at Easter, 
seems to have found himself marvellously little fet- 
tered by the adverse decision of the Court of Arches 
—Mr. Bennett, of Frome, has had a_ prosecution 
instituted against him. It is not, however, so much 
against the external rites which ho has introduced 
that the prosecution is directed in his case, as against 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, which, it is 
affirmed, he unequivocally teaches in the sense of the 
Church of Rome. 

The perpetration of very frightful crimes, in various 
parts of the country—some of them by mere boys, o1 
by other persons not likely to have been guilty of 
such enormities—has been causing attention tg be 
directed to the wretched class of cheap publications 
that constitute the usual reading of a large portion of 
our youthful population. Our ‘‘ Gallows Literature,’ 
| as it has been called, is becoming as extensive in 
amount, as it is pernicious in quality. 
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they used to do before the publication of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act; but, in room of them, the country is 
flooded with publications devoted to the illustration of 
crime. A recent article in the Stationer gave the 
names of fourteen weekly serials of this character, 
which the editor had bought in a street adjoining 
the Mansion House. ‘The language,” he says, ‘is 
vulgar in the extreme, coarse inuendos abound, blas- 
phemies are frequent, libertinism and frailty are pro- 
minently referred to, and we believe that there is 
scarcely a page on which a murder, an execution, a 
highway robbery, a burglary, or some kindred offence, 
is not alluded to, whilst the interludes are filled up 
with the details of drunkenness and debauchery.” | 
Another intelligent writer on the subject says: ‘It | 
must not be imagined that this Newgate literature 
works its own cure, exciting disgust by its foulness. 
We have too many proofs of its pernicious influence. | 
The police-courts furnish most painful evidence of 
the mischief it is effecting. Not long since a boy was 
shot by his companion when “ playing at highway- 
men.” At the inquest, the Rev. Mr. Scott, of the | 
Mission Church, Commercial Road, stated that they | 
had been reading “the vile romance of Dick Turpin.” | 
A few months ago a lad, fourteen years of age, em- 
ployed as a page at the West-end, was arrested for 
stealing his master’s eash-box. Several other rob- 
beries were proved against him. In his drawer were 
found ‘‘ The Exploits of Dick Turpin,” ‘“‘ The Adven- 
tures of the Road,” ‘The Boy Pirate,” and similar | 
publications. About the same time a number of 
errand-boys and apprentices at Paddington were con- | 
victed of a series of thefts from their employers. It | 
was found that, emulating the desperadoes of these | 
tales, they had formed themselves into an organized | 
gang, and taken names from their favourite heroes— | 
one was Dick Turpin, another Claude Duval, a third 
Captain Kydd, and so on. And their depredations 
extended over the whole neighbourhood. A few 
weeks ago, under the same influence, a youth of 
eighteen, the son of a small tradesman in Clerken- 
well, having exhausted all the means of plunder 
which his shallow wits could invent, succeeded in 
getting possession of two pounds. With this money 
he invited two or three women to a drunken debauch, 
in imitation of Captain Macheath and Claude Duyal. 
Having thus squandered his last penny, he threw 
himself over Westminster Bridge, leaving behind him | 
a melo-dramatic letter of farewell, written in the | 
style affected by these infamous publications. It 
appears that the retail profits on this kind of litera- 
ture is very large, and that this is partly the cause of 
the enormous sale and of the readiness of small trades- 
men to retail it. In what ways the evil is to be 
checked is a serious question. Parents, mistresses, and 
guardians of the young, cannot be too careful to use 
their influence in discountenancing such rubbish, and 
substituting a more wholesome and, in the real sense, 
more interesting literature. We cannot but add that 
there is a loud call for a more earnest cultivation of the 
faculty of good writing for the masses by Christian 
men and women. And looking to the enormous, irre- 
pressible, and insatiable appetite for fiction at the 
present day, we are constrained to add that a whole- 











some imaginative literature, if it be not among the 





highest, is certainly not the least pressing of our 
wants. One danger, however, is that this species of 
writing may overlay, or cast practically into the 
shade, the more solid, nutritious, and edifying sub- 
jects, on which the enlightenment of the mind, the 
nourishment of the soul, and the elevation of the 
character, must ever mainly depend. 

In France, the Bishop of Orleans continues his war 
with the Minister of Instruction, and accumulates 
facts and arguments to show that an organized con- 
spiracy exists to sap and destroy the faith of the 
young, and especially young women. If one could 
place absolute reliance on the statements of an excited 
controversialist, the state of educational matters in 
France would be sufficiently alarming. He thinks he 
has discovered that regular schools have been formed 
in France for the formation of female free-thinkers, 
and of female teachers professing the same principles. 
He seems to found this remark on a funeral oration 
pronounced by the husband of one of these ladies over 
his wife, and proceeds to denounce them as nurseries 
of impiety, and a great work of propagandism. We 
observe, however, that Protestant writers, such as the 
correspondent of Evangelical Christendom, regard the 
bishop’s diatribes as pieces of great exaggeration, and 
as instigated by his intense sectarianism, and zeal for 
education to be conducted solely by members of the 
ecclesiastical orders. But in the medical faculty of 
Paris there is too good reason to fear that materialism 
is making great havoc. The Parisian correspondent 
of the Guardian remarks that the opinion that man is 
a plant, a machine, an ape, appears again to gain 
ground; and at the opening of a lecture at the faculty 
of medicine, it is by no means unusual for the class 
to hail the entrance of the Professor, and display their 
sympathy with his known opinions and teaching by 
cries of ‘‘ Vive la materialisme!” It is openly taught 
that no such thing as free-will exists; that conscience 
is a mere property of matter; that crime is the direct, 
logical, and inevitable consequence of the passion 
which prompts it; that the affinity of matter is the 
creative force, and that men are the mere results 
of the transformation of species. The students are 
allowed to write their theses on such topics, and if it 
were possible to conceive such a thing, the flippancy 
of the professors is outdone by that of their pupils. 
What must be the bearing of such views on morality 
when it is maintained that ‘‘man obeys the laws of 
his nature as the stone falls to the ground;” that 
‘such a thing as responsibility is absurd;” that 
‘‘morality is merely relative; and that ‘‘it may be 
conceived (though somewhat difficult to prove) that a 
locomotive engime may be endowed with passions and 
a will of itsown?” ‘‘Itis all very well for judges 
and magistrates to act as if man were responsible ; 
but medical men, who know what human natureis, ought 
to be above such prejudices.” There are at least two 
statements of the Bible, however, that these en- 
lightened youths will find it hard to dispose of—‘*The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” ‘‘ Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 

It is pleasant to meet with fresh proofs of increased 
attention to the Sabbath-question in various parts of 
the Continent, and increased efforts to secure the 
benefits of the day of rest. In Geneva, for example, 
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we are told, the subject received much attention at 
the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 1861, and 
a renewed impulse was given to it at the Amsterdam 
Conference last year. Committees have been formed 
in Basle, Lausaune, Neuchatel, Schaffhausen, and 
Geneva; special sermons have been preached, and 
public meetings held: three such meetings having 
taken place in Geneva in the course of last winter. 
In Prussia, the recent ordinance compelling the 
gambling-houses to close on the Sabbath, preparatory 
to their being extinguished in 1872, has caused the 
tenants of these places to give up the day when their 
saloons were most crowded and their gains the largest. 
It appears that at Wiesbaden, the printers unani- 
mously refused to work on Sundays, andin consequence, 
the editor of a small journal hitherto appearing on 
Monday mornings has been compelled to abandon it. 
At Frankfort-on-the-Maine the printers were contem- 
plating a similar resolution; but it was suspended for 
the present until a general meeting of German 


printers shall be held, at which the abolition of Sun- | 


day priating throughout Germany will be under dis- 
cussion. In the Austrian Parliament the Sunday 
question occasioned some discussion; and ultimately 
a motion was carried that all public works which were 
not urgent should be suspended on the Sabbath. 

The tide of religious revival in America shows no 
signs of abatement. The New York Observer reports 
large additions to the number of churches or congre- 
gations where the awakening influence has appeared. 
Other papers make similar statements in regard to 
other denominations. 
that many of these movements have been originated 
by Young Men’s Christian Associations, and that the 
principal agents have been young men and laymen. 

A new society has been organized in New England 
for sending out female missionaries and teachers for 
the evangelisation of heathen women. It is to work 
in connection with the existing missionary boards, 
supplementing, but not superseding their present 
work. The society has begun operations by sending 
a lady to South Africa, to take charge of a female 
boarding-school, for the Zuius. The more special 
attention now given to the state of women in heathen 
countries, and especially in India, and the more ready 


access now enjoyed to them, are specially dwelt on in | 


the reports of several of the great missionary socie- 
ties this year. In Calcutta, especially, quite a revo- 
lution has taken place in the readiness of women of 
education to converse with missionaries’ wives, and 
other Christian ladies, on religious matters. 

The Rey. N. W. Hall, of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion Mission to China, describes his first visit to 
Chu-chia-tsai, one of the villages in Laon Sing, where 
the work of conversion to Christianity has been most 
remarkable. He describes his haying been ushered 
into a spacious room, filled to its utmost capacity by 
men of devout demeanour, waiting for the commence- 
ment of the service. A hymn haying been given out 
by the native preacher, a hundred hearty voices at 
once united in the singing; prayer was offered, amid 
very hearty responses; the Lord’s Prayer reve- 
rently joined in; a portion of Scripture read amid 
breathless attention; then, after singing again, five 
or six prayers succeeded, by members of the congre- 


It is very interesting to find | 





gation, conveying the impression of extraordinary 
nearness to the gate of heaven, and singular attain- 
ment both in the language and spirit of prayer. 

An interesting article in the British Quarterly Review, 
chiefly devoted to the scientific labours and discoveries 
of Michael Faraday, contains also some interesting 
statements in regard to his religious character. Asa 
member of the Sandemanian body, it fell to him to 
conduct periodically the public services. ‘‘In prayer, 
which must always be extemporaneous amongst this 
denomination, and which constitutes a large portion 
of their worship, Faraday was peculiarly fervent and 
sincere; and it was noticed that he, one of the most 
modest of men, appeared to suspect a tendency in 
himself to intellectual pride; for no petition was more 
frequently on his lips than this, ‘ that the word might 
be as a hammer breaking the rock in pieces, and 
bringing every proud and high thought into subjection 
| to the will of God.’ The Sandemanians insist with 
| peculiar force upon the doctrine that human merit is 
nothing in the sight of heaven; and Faraday held this 
view in all singleness and simplicity of soul. Doubt- 
less it tended much to foster the humility which was 
one of the brightest ornaments of his character; for 
here was a man with a brilliant reputation,—a reputa- 
tion wide almost as the world itself, lasting almost as 
the sciences he cultivated, officiating before a lowly 
congregation, in an obscure meeting-house, belonging 
to a community which in social estimation bore the 
; same relationship to the national Church that a little 
| Welsh chapel does to Westminster Abbey. . . . For 
some time before his death, his fine intellect was 
| obscured. . . . . To him who had served his Maker 
as a master in science, was now allotted the task of 
serving himas acypher. ... . At last came the voice 
which the dying alone can hear, and the hand which 
the living may not see, beckoned him away; and then 
that noble intellect, awakening from its lethargy, like 
some sleeper roused from a heavy dream, rose up and 
passed through the gates of light into the better land. 

. .. . A man to be loved—a Christian to be revered 
—a philosopher to be held in everlasting remembrance, 
| was, and is, and will be, Michael Faraday.” 
| At the age of almost fourscore and ten, Henry, 
Lord Brougham, has at last passed from among the 
living. In the earlier portions of the career of that 
intense, combative, Titanic nature, the Christian heart 
finds little to admire; but an interesting and hopeful 
light falls on his later years. It is interesting in an 
age of growing scepticism to mark the evidence of 
Lord Brougham’s emancipation from the influences of 
the school of David Hume and his friends, first in his 
works illustrative of natural theology, and latterly in 
his pronounced and fervent testimonies in favour of 
the Bible and revealed religion. Notwithstanding the 
ruggedness of his nature, Lord Brougham had a deep 
abhorrence of injustice, and a burning desire to im- 
prove the condition of the people; and it is a pleasing 
thought that he died not without eviderice of his 
clinging to the Refuge set forth in his favourite hymn, 
—sung as such at his funeral— 

“Tam the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
No son of human race, 
But such as I conduct and guide, 
Shall see my Father's face.” 
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THE invariable purity, palatableness, speedy efficacy, and consequent economy 
of this unrivalled preparation, have obtained for it the general approval and 
unqualified confidence of the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active, 
and in too many instances, unscrupulous opposition of interested dealers, a 
unprecedented amount of public patronage. . 

The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr. p— Jonen’s Licut-Brown 
Cop Liver O11 over every other variety is incontestably established by the 
recorded opinions of the most distinguished Physicians and Surgeons in all 
parts of the world. 

In numberless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long 
and copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. pz Jonen’s Licut- 
Brown Cop Liver Ou has produced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, 
and restored health. 


ITS EFFICACY IN GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation produced by long sickness, by 
exposure to the deleterious influences of tropical and unhealthy climates, to 
vicissitudes of temperature, or where extreme heat, excessive labour, fatigue, bad 
nourishment, and other hardships have caused depressing lassitude and reduced 
the vital forces, and where life appeared to be even at its lowest ebb, the resto- 
rative powers of Dr. pE Jonau’s Oil have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration, the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion 
and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated ; and, when its use 
has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have 
entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions, 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by B. Cuarxs, Esq., M.R.CS., 
F.LS., Author of “Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod. Liver Oils for debility, I am 
able, from my own experience, to remark upon their effects and compere usefulness, as 
remedial agents: After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I 
tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. pz Jonan’s Light-Brown Oil. I received. immediate relief; 
and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In their sensible properties and chemical 
constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil are distinct medicines ; and, from 
my obser m of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have seen many patients 
die both in hospital and ped practice, some of thém of juvenile years, and others in the prime 
of life, who in ; eye ity would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. Dk JoNGH’s 
Light-Brown Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. | 
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CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. | 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pz Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in 
Pulmonary Consumption may. now be considered 4s fully established, No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive fnnotions, stops 
or diminishes emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough apd expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. WaAupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, bears the following 
high testimony to its efficacy from his own personal experience :— 


*T can take Dr. ps Jonen’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with ag little incon. 
venience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused 
an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to be 
quite remarkable, I believe Dr. DE JonGH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for 
chronic and constitutional disease,” 

Dr. Hrropman, Consulting Physician to the Liverpool Home for Consump- 
tion, and Author of “ A Manual of Phthisis,” observes : 

_ “Having extensively prescribed Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for a long 
series of years in cases of Consumption, I deem it but an act of justice to record my emphatic 
testimony in favour of its superior merits as a preventive of Emaciation, and generally as an 
excellent restorative in Debility and Diseases of the Chest.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in 
commendation of Dr. pe Jonau’s Licut-Brown Oop Liver Out, the following 
are selected :— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen im freland, 
“*I consider Dr. pz Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod 

Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value,” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.BS., 

Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain. 
** We think it a great advantage that there ia one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted 
to be i the Light-Brown Oil supplied by 
Dr. pE Jone. It has long been our practice, when 
- prescribing the Oil, to recommend this kind, since, 
amidst so much variety and uncertainty, we have 

confidence in its genuineness.”’— (Extract fro 
= ion; its Karly and Remediable Stages,”’) 


Dr, BARLOW, F.RB.S., 
Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital. 

*T have frequently recommended persons consult- 
ing me to make use of Dr. pz Jonen'’s Cod Liver Oil. 
I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe 
it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


Dr. LAWRANOE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg & Gotha. 
** I jnvariably prescribe Dr. pe Jonan’s Cod Liver 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that 
I am recommending a pyre article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of 
this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“TI have frequently prescribed Dr. pe Joan's 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
tobe satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr, LANKESTER, F.RB.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured 
in its preparation, by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. 
DE Jonau, who has also written the best Medical 
Treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted, 
Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of the “‘ Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr, Granville has found that Dr. pz Jongn’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired 
effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and 
that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 
jn ee on the administration of the 
pale Oil,’ 


EDWIN OANTON, Esq., F.R.0.8.,, 
Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 

s* For several zi past I have been in the habit 
of prescribin; . DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious 
than other varieties of the same medicine which I 
have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 64.; 
Pints, 4s, 9d. ; Quarts, 9s,; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 
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By all respectable Ohemists and Draggists throughout the World, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES : 


ANSAR, HARFORD & 00,, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.0, 


CAUTION,—Beware of unpriacipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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Is, and has teen for upwards of a quarter of a century, noted for 


the above excellences, and for its convenience. With Boiling 

Milk it instantly makes a matchless Breakfast Coffee, 

and with Boiling Water a most grateful after-dinner 
beverage. 


USED, AND TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 


21, DUKE ST EDINBURCH 
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69, COLEMAN St LONDON. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


CONCERNING THE 


SEWING MACHINE 









[The difficulty of selecting from 
the multitude of sewing machines 
the one which is most suitable for 
any purpose, is due mainly to a 
lack of specific information as 
to what qualities are desirable. 
There is little difficulty in detecting 
the presence, or absence, of those 
qualities in any machine which 
may be under examination. 

The following are believed to 
comprise all the requirements of a 
thoroughly practicable family sew- 
ing machine. They are mere 
suggestions as to the mode of in- 
vestigation, however, and are only 
intended to enable a lady to safely 
“rely on her own judgment. To 
characterise them as partisan in 
respect to any particular machine, 

would be to praise that machine in 
| the highest possible terms. If 
| there is only one machine which 

| fully satisfies every requirement 
s'} named below, it does not follow 
) \ that the requirements enumerated 
are of a partisan character, but 
that there is only one sewing 
j 
} 





machine that is really practicable 
forfamily use. ] 


1, It should be easy to learn. 

Ladies will not generally take the 

‘vg Mecessary time to master a difficult 

‘tj wwing machine. However useful a 

ve’ fp machine may be in the hands of a skilled 

operator, if an apprenticeship be neces- 

sary to learn to do good work with it, it 

will be unused and unprofitable, or, at 

| the best, it will require some person 

‘}Specially qualified to do the family 
sewing. 


2, It should be easy to work. 
Every member of the family should 
pe able to use it, including children and 





invalids. A good, easy-working sewing 
machine affords pleasant occupation and 
recreation to children, and assists in 
teaching them the useful arts of cutting 
and putting together garments. Ladies 
in delicate health cannot have more 
agreeable and healthful exercise than the 
occasional use of a suitable Family 
Sewing Machine. 


3. It should be easy to change from 
one kind of work to another. 

The “family use” of a sewing ma- 
chine consists of all sorts of work, one 
after another ; and generally a change in 
the work requires some change of the 
machine. Changes of needle, cotton, or 
both, are frequent. In some machines 
these changes are easily made; but in 
others they require time and the careful 
attention of even a skilful operator. 

Before buying, a lady should always 
set the needle herself, notice whether 
there is any liability of setting it wrong, 
whether there is any means of knowing 
whether it is set wrong or not, and the 
consequences of setting it wrong; she 
should remove the cotton, thread up the 
machine herself, change the tension and 
length of stitch; and remember that 
these changes are often required when 
she has little time to lose. 


4, It should be easy to keep in 
order. 

It should require only cleaning and 
oiling, and should not require skill to 
do even that. It should never require 
to be taken to pieces for any purpose 
whatever; it should be so contrived 
that no part need be removed to get at 
any other part. If any derangement 
occur, as will occasionally be the case 
in all machinery, both the difficulty and 
the remedy should be so obvious that 
no serious consequences can follow. 
The machine should right itself when 
the obstacle is removed. 












































5. It should be simple in its me- | 


chanism. 

A skilful saleswoman can display the 
attractive features of any sewing 
machine, and hide its defects. A machine 
which is quite worthless in family use on 
account of the difficulty of managing it, 
may neverthcless appear very simple in 
the hands of an experienced operator. 
A lady should try to learn to use a few 
of the best machines before buying. She 
will not then need the caution against a 
complicated one, having learned a timely 
lesson from its continual derangements. 


6. It should be noiseless. 

The old, heavy, cumbersome, noisy 
style of machinery is very unwelcome 
in the home circle. A truly noiseless 
machine does not interrupt reading or 
conversation. 


7. It should be so well made as to 


require no repairs. 

The best made machines, when worked 
by steam power for manufacturing pur- 
poses, will wear out in a few years, but 
in family use, they will last a generation, ° 
accidents excepted. 


8. It should do all kinds of work 
well, and make a strong, secure, 
and beautiful seam that will 
stand washing, ironing and wear. 


Some machines do light work well, 
others heavy work; rarely one does 
both equally well. Family work com- 
prehends every variety ; and in no other 
class of work are beauty and durability 
so exactingly required. 


9. It should make the best stitch. 

In regard to the kind of stitch, one 
should not ordinarily act upon the 
opinion of any other person. She should 
subject the different stitches to actual 
test, and judge for herself. 

There are four kinds in common use; 
the chuin stitch, the “lock” stitch, the 
Grover & Baker stitch, and the 
Willcox & Gibbs stitch. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


ba, SEER 

The chain stitch is made only by th 
“cheap ” machines, and is believed ty 
be quite worthless: at least the maching 
are, for they drop stitches and ap 
otherwise defective; it may therefore ly 
left out of the comparison. 

The “lock” stitch is made by tw 
threads, one lying nearly straight on th 
under surface of the work (except @ 
thick cloth, when it is nearly alike q 
both sides), the other passing throug) 
the material and crossing the unde 
thread. This stitch is preferred 
heavy leather-work, and is much usd 
on heavy cloth, but on thinner materiak, 
the seam is less satisfactory on accout 
of its inelasticity, and the difficulty of 
equalising the tensions of the two 
threads. 

The Grover & Baker stitch is made 
by two threads looped together, one of 
which passes through the cloth, ani 
with the other forms a ridge upon the 
under side; the under thread is mud 
finer than the upper, in order to make 
the ridge as light as possible. This is 
an excellent embroidery stitch, the most 
showy of all. It is also in use for 
general purposes, having an advantage 
over the “lock” stitch in being easily 
taken out when desired. The mechanism 
by which both this and the “lock” stitch 
are made is, however, very complicated, 
and much skill is requisite to use it suc 
cessfully. 

The Willcox & Gibbs stitch is 
made by one thread direct from the 
reel by the means of a very simple me- 
chanism, which does its work with far 
greater certainty than any other, and 
entirely without noise. 

In the Willcox & Gibbs seam each 
loop is firmly twisted around the pt, 
ceding one, and both ends of the seam 
are locked by the machine itself. This 
is the strongest, most secure, and most 
beautiful stitch in use. If three tucks 
be made side by side with the three 
stitches respectively, and cut across a 
short distances, and the cloth pulled, the 
lock stitch gives way first by the drawing 
out of the stitch, the Grover & Bake 
next by the breaking of the under threas 
the Willcox & Gibbs last. 
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SEWING 








SSH GRAND TRIAL OF 


MACHINES. 





The manner in which the decisions 
were made at the Grand Trial of Sewing 
Machines, held at Island Park, New 
York, in 1865, distinguishes it as the 
only trial ever held in which the verdict 
depended, beyond all doubt, solely upon 
the capabilities of the competing 
machines. 

The judges were peculiarly competent, 
two of them being engineers and one a 
collar manufacturer, one of the enginéers 
and the manufacturer being also sewing 
machine experts. They tested the 
competing machines in respect to each 
of all the items that together constitute 
the efficiency and utility of a sewing 
machine, making immediate award of 
superiority in respect 'to each item, in 
the presence of a large concourse of 
spectators to the trial. 

The character of the tests employed 
is exhibited in the report from which 
we quote: 

‘In regard to the decisions of the 
“ judges upon the several points, it may 
“be remarked that during the entire 
“trial there was scarcely an instance 
“ of difference of opinion—as, indeed, 
“it was hardly possible there could be, 
“for the plan adopted was itself a 
“surety both of unanimity and a just 
‘* decision; the latter being, in such a 
“plan, neither more nor less than the 
“ practical solution of a mathematical 
“problem. For, by separating the re- 
“spective merits of each machine into 
“ elements, or ‘ points,’ and subjecting 
“each point separately to the test of 
“ practical work done on each machine 
“in presence of the judges, their deci- 
‘ sion upon each point was reduced to 
“ the simple act of recording the facts 
* developed. 

“ For instance: each contestant claims 
“ the most elastic stitch. Then each is 
“ required to sew a seam, side by side, 
** on the bias of a piece of elastic cloth ; 
“and the judge takes the piece, and 








ig stvotaloes it lengthwise of the seams, 
* till one seam breaks ; he still continues 
“the stretching, but the other seam 
“refuses to break at all. However 
“ disappointed his expectations, the 
“judge will hardly enter on the record 
“that the broken seam is the more 
“ elastic. 

“‘ Such were the tests, and such the 
“ inevitable decisions.” 

After a contest of nearly seven hours 
the Willcox & Gibbs was declared to 
be the best sewing machine. 

The importance of this trial to the 
public is due to the facts that the ques- 
tions decided were such as admit of 
absolute determination, and that the 
decisions were approved by a multitude 
of disinterested witnesses. 

The following is a summary of the 
decisions in favour of. the Willcox & 
Gibbs :— 

1. It is the simplest. 

2. It is the least liable to get out of 
order. 

3. It is the best made machine. 

4. It is the cheapest. 

. It is strictly noiseless. 
. It works the easiest. 
. It works the fastest. 
. It cannot be turned backward. 
It requires the least mechanical 
skill to operate it. 

10. It requires the least time and in- 
struction to learn to use it. 

11. It is the most certain and reliable 
in operation. 

Norr.—It is a fact worthy of remark 
that, during the entire trial—which con- 
tinued without imtermission for nearly 
seven hours—not a stitch was missed, 
nor the cotton once broken, nor a needle 
broken, or bent, by the Willcox & 
Gibbs machine. No kind of work was 
tried upon it that was not accomplished, 
and done in a perfect and workmanlike 
manner; and no trial was made that 
was not entirely successful. 


TO WONMAAH 










































































THE GRAND TRIAL OF SEWING MACHINES. 


12. The needle is the shortest. 20. The seam is -more elastic and 
13. The needle is stratght. stronger than the lock stitch. 
14. The needle is bevelled. 21. The seam is more even and beau- 
15. The needle is secured in its place | tiful. 
by a patented device, which renders it 22. The seam is self~fastened. 
self-adjusting, so that neither skill nor 23. The tension is more easily ad- 
experience is necessary in setting it. It | justed than that of any other. 
is not so with any other. 24. It will do a greater variety of 
16, It uses but one thread, and thus | work than any other can do in equal 
avoids the necessity of complicated ma- | perfection. 
chinery which isrequired for twothreads. 25. It is more easily and speedily 
17. It sews directly from the reel, | changed from one kind of work to 
thus making it unnecessary te rewind | another. 
the thread. 26. More work can be done with it in 
18. It makes the “ Willcox §& Gibbs | a given time than with any other. 
stitch” —a stitch original with this ma- 27. It embroiders beautifully. 
chine, which, for general purposes, is 28. It has a shield to protect the 
superior to any other. operator’s dress from the wheel. 
Nore.—The trial upon this claim was 29. The needle being secured in a 
very thorough, and the practical tests | vertical bar, ithas important advantages 
minute and accurate. Each machine | over machines with curved needles 
was required to use cotton from the | attached directly to the needle arm. 
same reel, make the stitch of the same 30. In consequence of the shorter 
length, and perform the test work on | sweep of the needle, there is much less 
the same piece of cloth, with the lines of | wear of the cotton from its vibrating 
sewing side by side. The results were | through the needle’s eye in the act of 
all decisive, and in every test in favour | sewing. 
of the Willcox & Gibbs. 31. A smaller needle can be used 
19. The seam has the peculiar advan- | with the same size of cotton, which 
tage of being readily taken out when | adds to the strength and beauty of the 
desirable; while it is less liable to rip, in | seam, especially on linen or other hard 
use or wear, than the lock stitch. materials. 
Nore.—This claim also was very 82. It has the best hemmers. 
severely tested, in the same manner as 33. It has the best feller. 
the last, and with equally positive results | 34. It has the best braider. 





—all in favour of the Willcox & Gibbs. 85. It has the best belt. 


IELGON & t 


DEPOTS :— 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
16, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
122, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Price List sent Free. 
Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether Buyers or not. 
Every facility afforded for Judging of the Machine before Purchase. 


Buyers, as well as Makers, of Sewing Machines in the form of the letter Gr, our 
; Trade Mark, are cautioned against infringing our rights. 


EE ELE EES EE LE eS 
M‘Corquodale & Co., Printers, 6, Cardington Street, London, N.W. 
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GcorrisH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY.—FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Head Office—35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; London Offive—8, Moor- 
‘gate Strect, E.C.; Manchester Office—10, St. Ann’s Square; Liverpool 
Office—3, Manchester Buildings; Belfast Office—Commercial Buildings. 
: LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Company offers—Perfect security 
long with exemption from Hability of partnership, Moderate premiums, 
Liberal conditions for Foreign Travel and residence, and payment of 
claims one month after proof. The non-participating rates are lower 
thas most other offices. 





Eximpies oF ANNUAL Premiuw For AssuranNor oF £100 at Deats. 


Age 20. Age 30. Age 4. Age 50. 
With Profits.| £1 19 3 229 1 £3 411 £412 2 
Without do..| 1 12 6 si 8 216 1 4111 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Transfers to this Office can be effected 
without cost or trouble to the Assared. 
* Tne Company issues Policies on nearly all descriptions of Property. 
Claims met with promptitude and fairness. All proper advantages are 
given to the Assured. 














FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 


LADIES AND THE PUBLIC 


are invited to inspect 


Fancy Stripes, from £1 16s. 6d. 
Plain Colours, from £2 2s. 
Striped Gro Grains, from 
£2 %s. 6d. Rich Coloured 
Satins, £2 14s. Do. Black, 
£2 2s, the Dress, 


1 New, Useful, and Cheap{In all the latest Designs for 
SPENCE'S * MANTLES. { May. m 


The TakkoCloth,12 yards,103. 91., 
worth 16s. 9d.; black ground 
Grenadines, with silk coloured 
figures, } wide, 12§. Foulard 
Glacé Aipacas, in every style 
avd colour, 30 in. wide, lla. 9d. 
the full dress of 10 yards. 
Patterns post free, 


¢ 7 New, Useful, and Cheap 
SPENCE'S News Osis 


SPENCE’S New. Useful, and Cheap 


FANCY ORESSES. 


SPENCE’S New, Useful, and Cheap— 
Drapery, Ribbons. Gloves, Hosiery, Lace, Trimmings, 
Sunshades, &c. Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., Sik Mercers and Drapers, 76, 77, and 78, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Illuminated Catalogue, with Skctch of 





St. Paul’s and its Churchyard, by George Augustus Sala, post free. 








The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN's TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
3s. 4d., Reduced to 2s. 8d. 
3s. 8d., Reduced to 3s. Od. 
4s. 0d, Reduced to Ss. 4d. 
4s. 4d., Reduced to 3s. 8d. 

Genuine Packets are signed 


Harruinan $0. LONDON 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea. 


as” AGENTS.—Chemiste, &e. 
advertised in Local Papers 


Invite attention to their 


fine old Sack, Maimsey, 


CLARET , 
PORT 














CHAMPAGNE . ° 
HOCK AND MOSELLE . . ° 
FINE OLD PALE COGNAC BRANDY 
Full list of prices un application. 
On receipt of a Post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded imm.diately by 


(OLD-FASHIONED DRY PORT AND RARE OLD WINES FOR 


CONNOISSEURS. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


extensive STOCK of choice old PORT, selected and bottled with the 


utmost care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing the famed vintages of 1x20, 
1#34, 1e40, 1547, 1858, 1861, and 1863, ranging in prices from 423. to 144s. per dozen, 
(very rare), 72s.; paie and brown Sherry, upwards of 50 years old, 120s.; choice old East India 
Sherry, 843.; remarkably fine East india Madeira, very old, in bottle, 96s.; Chateau Latfite, r4s., 
96s.; Chateau Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Steinberger Cavinet, 1834 vintage, 120s.; Imperial ‘ukay, 


White Port 


Fruntignac, Constantia, Vermuth, &c. 


WINES FOR ORDINARY USE, 

F . ° ° 1ss., 2Us., 248., 39s., 338., per doz, 
243., 308., 363., 42s., 

248., 308., 363., 423., 

3s,, 428,, 485., 60 ., 

24s., 203., 3is., 485., 

dxs., 608 , 725., 548., 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, REGENT STREET, LONDON, axp 30, KING’3 ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


(Uriginally Established a.v. 1667.) 





MKS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


— WORLD'S HAIR-RESTORER ANB 


ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


Mrs. 8. A. Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 
fs now ready for sale; al! the virtues of the former three prenarations with several valuable additions are now combined 
in one bottle, and the price is reduced to Siz Shillings. It quickly changes gruy or white hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, inducing new growth, arresting the fa!l, &c. It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear- 
ance, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than is stated in this. At the earnest solicitation 
of many old patrons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 
Restorer is no longer required. The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by moet Chemists, Perfumers, &¢. 


DEPOT. 256, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





Furnish 
Your House 
Throughout. 


OETZMANN « co, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &c. 
A Descriptive Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free. 


€7,69, 71, & 73, Hampstead Ra., near Tottenham-Court-Rd. 





EATING’S LNSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS BUGS. 





EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS FLEAS. 


EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS BLACK BEETLES. 








EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, | 
KILLS MOTHS and ALL OFFENSIVE INSECTS. 


Sold in Packets, Is., and Tins, 2%. Gd. and 4s. 6d. each; cris. Packets, 
free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps. Also in Bovtles with Bellows, 


Is. 6d. and 38. each, by : 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
LONDON, F.C, 


79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 





PARIS EXPOSLTION, 130%. 


Sole Silver Medal of Honcur, 


With the Jurors’ very flattering 
recommendation, 


“Perfection of 
Preparation.” 
S.id every- 
e1aU me 
“£1840 Plog 
« POOT IJ JWaT[a0xX9 
é[Surpeooxy »» ?Hodey sioine 
‘POPIVMB [Vpa_l eZlIg Ayu9 
Z98T ‘NOILIGIHXDT NOQNOT 
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SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &c.) 


May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3, to £6. 5s. Od. to the 


Anilway Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 & 1864. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


The COCOA (or Cacao) of MARAVILLA is the true THEOBROMA of LINN ZEUS, 


















The MARAVILLA estate is the most favoured portion of South America. TAYLOR BROTHERS, having secured 
the exclusive supply of its unrivalled produce, have, by the skilful ee of their soluble principle and elaborate 
machinery, produced what is so undeniably the perfection of prepared COCOA, that it has not only bechares the preference of 
HOMCEOPATHS and COCOA drinkers generally, but oe 4 who had hitherto not found any preparation to suit them, 
have, after one trial, adopted the MARAV COCOA as their constant beverage for breakfast, luncheon, &o, 


This COCOA, while possessing all the essential properties, far surpasses all other HOMCZOPATHIC COOCOAS, in fine 
grateful aroma, exquisitely delicious flavour, smoothness upon the palate, and perfect solubility, 
It is easily served up for table, for which see directions on each }-lb. and 4-lb. packet. 
CAUTION.—‘See that each packet is labelled “ TAYLOR BROTHERS MARAVILLA COCOA.” 


CHILDREN’S 
DIET. 


& 
gon Mey 
VAN 
PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE: 


BRYANT&MAYS 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES, 


LICHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


Sold Everywhere 













































































